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TO 


HIS   GRACE 


THE 


DUKE  OF  ORMOND. 

MY  LORD,  Anna  1699. 

oOME  eftates  are  held  In  England  by  pay- 
ing a  fine  at  the  change  of  every  lord.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the 
time  of  your  excellent  grandfather  to  this  pre- 
fent  day.  I  have  dedicated  the  tranflation  of 
the  Lives  of  Plutarch  to  the  firft  Duke ;  and 
have  celebrated  the  memory  of  your  heroic 
father.  Though  I  am  very  (hort  of  the  age  of 
Nefior,  yet  I  have  lived  to  a  third  generation 
of  your  houfe;  and  by  your  Grace's  favour 
am  admitted  ftill  to  hold  from  you  by  the  fame 
tenure. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  boaft  that  I  have 
deferved  the  value  of  fo  illuftrious  a  line;  but 
my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that  for  three  de- 
fcents  they  have  been  pleafed  to  dillinguifli  my 
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poems  from  thofe  of  other  men ;  and  have 
accord mgly  made  me  their  pecuhar  care.  May 
it  be  permitted  me  to  faj^  that  as  your  grand- 
father and  father  were  cherhlied  and  adorned 
with  honours  by  two  fucceffive  monarchs,  fo  I 
have  been  efteemed  and  patronized  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  fon,  defcended 
from  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  moft  confpicuous, 
and  moft  deferving  famihes  in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of 
my  laft  fine,  when  it  was  due  by  your  Grace's 
acceffion  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your 
houfe,  I  may  feem,  in  rigour  of  law,  to  have 
made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim ;  yet  my  heart 
has  always  been  devoted  to  your  fervice  ;  and 
iince  you  have  been  gracioully  pleafed,  by  your 
permiffion  of  this  addrefs,  to  accept  the  tender 
of  my  duty,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  lay  thefe 
poems  at  your  feet. 

The  world  is  fenfible  that  you  worthily  fuc* 
ceed  not  only  to  the  honours  of  your  anceftors, 
but  alfo  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of 
magnanimity,  courage,  eafinefs  of  accefs,  and 
deflre  of  doing  good,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
your  fortune,  is  fo  far  from  being  broken  in 
your  Grace,  that  the  precious  metal  yet  runs 
pure  to  the  neweft  link  of  it;  which  I  will  not 
call  the  laft,  becaufe  I  hope  and  pray  it  may 
defcend  to  late  pofterity  ;  and  your  flouriftiing 
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youth,  and   that  of  your  excellent  Dutchefs, 
are  happy  omens  of  m}'^  wi(li. 

It  is  obferved  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that 
fome  of  the  nobleft  Roman  families  retained  a 
refemblance  of  their  anceilry,  not  only  in  their 
ihapes  and  features,  but  alfo  in  their  manners, 
their  qualities,  and  the  diftinguilhing  chara6ters 
of  their  minds.  Some  lines  were  noted  for  a 
ftern,  rigid  virtue,  favage,  haughty,  parfimoni-^ 
ous,  and  unpopular :  others  were  more  fweet 
and  affable,  made  of  a  more  pliant  palle,  hum- 
ble, courteous,  and  obHging ;  ftudious  of  doing 
charitable  offices,  and  diffufive  of  the  goods 
which  they  enjoyed.  The  laft  of  thefe  is  the 
proper  and  indelible  charafiier  of  your  Grace's 
family.  God  Almighty  has  endued  you  with 
a  foftnefs,  a  beneficence,  an  attraftive  behaviour 
winning  on  the  hearts  of  others  ;  and  fo  fenfible 
of  their  mifery,  that  the  wounds  of  fortune 
feem  not  inflicted  on  them,  but  on  yourfelf. 
You  are  fo  ready  to  redrefs,  that  you  almoft 
prevent  their  wifhes,  and  always  exceed  their 
expeftations  ;  as  if  what  was  yours  was  not 
your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  poflefs,  but  to 
beftow  on  wanting  merit.  But  this  is  a  topic 
which  I  muft  caft  in  (hades,  left  I  offend  your 
modefty,  which  is  fo  far  from  being  oftentatious 
of  the  good  you  do,  that  it  blufhes  even  to  have 
it  known  ;  and  therefore  I  muft  leave  you  to 
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the  fatisfaflion  and  teftimony  of  your  own  con^ 
iciencej  which,  though  it  be  a  filent  panegyric, 
is  yet  the  beft. 

You  are  fo  eafy  of  accefs,  that  Pophcola  was 
not  more,  whofe  doors  were  opened  on  the  out- 
fide  to  fave  the  people  even  the  common  civihty 
of  a{king  entrance;  where  all  were  equally  ad- 
mitted ;  where  nothing  that  was  reafonable  was 
denied ;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  re- 
commendation, and  where  I  can  fcarce  forbear 
faying  that  want  itfelf  was  a  powerful  media- 
tor, and  was  next  to  merit. 

The  hiftory  of  Peru  afTures  us,  that  their 
Incas,  above  all  their  titles,  efteemed  that  tlie 
higheft,  which  called  ihem  Lovers  of  the  Poor  ; 
a  name  more  glorious  than  the  Felix,  Pius,  and 
i\uguftus  of  the  Roman  Emperors;  which 
were  epithets  of  flattery,  deferved  by  few  of 
them,  and  not  running  in  a  blood  like  the  per- 
petual gentlenefs  and  inherent  goodnefs  of  the 
Ormond  Family. 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  pureft,  fo  it  is  the  foftell 
and  moft  duClile  of  all  metals.  Iron,  which  is 
the  hardeft,  gathers  ruft,  corrodes  itfelf,  and  is 
therefore  fubjeft  to  corruption:  it  was  never 
intended  for  coins  and  medals,  or  to  bear  the 
faces  and  infcriptions  of  the  great.  Indeed  it 
is  fit  for  armour,  to  bear  off  infults,  and  pre- 
lerye  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  battle ;   but  the 
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danger  once  repelled,   it  is  laid  afide  by  the 
brave,  as  a  garment  too  rough  for  civil  converik- 
lion :  a  neceflary  guard  in  war,  but  too  harfli 
and  cumberfome  in  peace,  and  which  keeps  oft^ 
the  embraces  of  a  more  humane  life. 

For  this  reafon,  my  lord,  though  you  have 
courage  in  an  heroical  degree,  yet  I  afcribe  it 
to  you  but  as  your  fecond  attribute :  mercy, 
beneficence,  and  compaffion,  claim  precedence, 
as  they  are  firft  in  the  Divine  Nature.  An 
intrepid  courage,  which  is  inherent  in  your 
Grace,  is  at  bell  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue, 
to  be  feldom  exercifed,  and  never  but  in  cafes 
of  neceffity :  affability,  mildnefs,  tendernefs, 
and  a  word,  which  I  would  fain  bring  back  to 
its  original  fignification  of  virtue,  I  mean  good- 
nature, are  of  daily  ufe  :  they  are  the  bread  of 
mankind,  and  ftaff  of  life :  neither  fighs,  nor 
tears,  nor  groans,  nor  curfes  of  the  vanquifhed, 
follow  a6ts  of  compaffion,  and  of  charity ;  but 
a  fincere  pleafure  and  ferenity  of  mind,  ia  him 
who  performs  an  aftion  of  mercy,  which  cannot 
fuffer  the  misfortunes  of  another  without  re- 
drefs,  left  they  fl:iQuld  bring  a  kind  of  contagion 
along  with  them,  and  pollute  the  Ixappinefs 
which  he  enjoys. 

Yet  fince  the  perverfe  tempers  of  mankind, 
iince  oppreffion  on  one  fide,  and  ambition  oa 
the  other,  are  fometimes  the  unavoidable  ocg^- 
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fions  of  war;  that  courage,  that  magnanimity, 
and  refolution,  which  is  born  with  you,  cannot 
be  too  much  commended.  And  here  it  grieves 
me  that  I  am  fcanted  in  the  pleafure  of  dwelUng 
on  many  of  your  a6lions;  but  ulYio^jLOit  T^tooa;  is 
an  expreffion  which  Tully  often  ufes,  when  he 
would  do  what  he  dares  not,  and  fears  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  Romans. 

I  have  fometimes  been  forced  to  ampHfy  on 
others ;  but  here,  where  the  fubjeft  is  fo  fruit- 
ful, that  the  harveft  overcomes  the  reaper,  I 
am  fhortened  by  my  chain,  and  can  only  fee 
what  is  forbidden  me  to  reach  :  fmce  it  is  not 
permitted  me  to  commend  you,  according  to 
the  extent  of  my  wiflhes,  and  much  lefs  is  it  in 
my  power  to  make  my  commendations  equal 
to  your  merits. 

Yet  in  this  frugality  of  your  praifes,  there 
are  fome  things  which  I  cannot  omit,  without 
detracting  from  your  charafter.  You  have  fo 
formed  your  own  education,  as  enables  you  to 
pay  the  debt  you  owe  your  country,  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  both  your  countries;  be- 
caufe  you  were  born,  I  may  almoft  fay,  in  pur- 
ple, at  the  Caftle  of  Dublin,  when  your  grand- 
father was  Lord-lieutenant,  and  have  fince  been 
bred  in  the  Court  of  England. 

If  this  addrefs  had  been   in  verfe,  I  mi^ht 
have  called  you,  as   Claudian  calls  Mercury, 
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Numen  commune,   gemino  faciens    commercia 
mundo.     The    better    to   fatisfy    this    double 
obligation,  you  have  early  cultivated  the  genius 
you  have  to  arms,  that  when  the  fervice  of  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland   fliall  require  your  courage  and 
your  condu6l,  you  may  exert  them  both  to  the 
benefit  of  either  country.     You  began  in  the 
cabinet  what  you  afterwards  praclifed  in   the 
camp  ;  and  thus  both  Lucullus  and  Casfar   (to 
omit  a  crowd  of  fliining  Romans)  formed  them- 
felves  to  war  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  by 
the  examples  of  the  greateft  captains,  both  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  before  their  time,     I  name 
thofe  two  commanders   in    particular,  becaufe 
they  were  better  read  in  chronicle  than  any  of 
the  Roman  leaders;  and  that  Lucullus  in  par- 
ticular,  having  only  the  theory  of  war  from 
books,  was  thought  fit,  without  praftice,  to  be 
fent  into  the  field  againft  the  mod  formidable 
enemy  of  Rome,     Tully  indeed  was  called  the 
learned  Conful  in  derifion  ;   but  then  he  was 
not  born  a  foldier ;   his  head  was  turned  ano-* 
ther  way  :  when  he   read  the  Taftics,  he  was 
thinking  on  the  bar,  which   was   his  field   of 
battle,     The  knowledge    of  warfare  is  thrown 
away  on  a  general,  who  dares  not  make  ufe  ol 
what  he  knows.     I  commend  it  only  in  a  man 
of  courage  and  refolution  :  in  him  it  will  dire6l 
bis  martial  fpirit,  and  teach  bim  the  way  to  the 
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beft  viftories,  which  are  thofe  that  are  leaft 
bloody,  and  which,  though  achieved  by  the 
hand,  are  managed  by  the  head.  Science  dif- 
tinguiflies  a  man  of  honour  from  one  of  thofe 
athletic  brutes  whom  undefervedly  we  call  he- 
roes. Curled  be  the  poet,  who  firft  honoured 
with  that  name  a  mere  Ajax,  a  man-killing 
ideot.  The  Ulyfles  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ig- 
norance, that  he  underftood  not  the  fhield  for 
which  he  pleaded :  there  was  engraven  on  it 
plans  of  cities,  and  maps  of  countries,  which 
i\jax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked  on 
them  as  ftupidly  as  his  fellow- beaft,  the  lion. 
But  on  the  other  fide,  your  Grace  has  given 
yourfelf  the  education  of  his  rival :  you  have 
ftudied  every  fpot  of  ground  in  Flanders,  which 
for  thefe  ten  years  paft  has  been  the  fcene  of 
battles  and  of  fieges.  No  wonder  if  you  per- 
formed your  part  with  fuch  applaufe  on  a  thea- 
tre which  you  underftood  fo  well. 

If  I  defigned  this  for  a  poetical  encomium, 
it  were  eafy  to  enlarge  on  fo  copious  a  fubjed ; 
but  confining  myfelf  to  the  feverity  of  truth, 
and  to  what  is  becoming  me  to  fay,  I  muft  not 
only  pafs  over  many  inftances  of  your  military 
fkill,  but  alfo  thofe  of  your  affiduous  diligence 
in  the  war;  and  of  your  perfonal  bravery,  at^ 
tepded  with  an  ardent  thirft  of  honour  ;  a  long 
train  of  generofity  ;  profufenefs  of  doing  good; 
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a  foul  unfatisfied  with  all  it  has  done  ;  and  an 
unextinguilhed  defire  of  doing  more.  But  all 
this  is  matter  for  your  own  hiftorians ;  I  am, 
as  Virgil  fays, 

Spa  tils  exclufus  iniquls. 

Yet  not  to  be  wholly  filent  of  all  your  cha- 
rities, I  muft  ftay  a  little  on  one  aftion,  which 
preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  confidera- 
lion  of  yourfelf.     When,  in  the  battle  of  Lan- 
den,  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fault  only  pardon- 
able to  your  youth)  had  tranfported  you  fo  far 
before  your  friends,  that  they  were  unable  to 
follow,  much  lefs  to  fuccour  you  ;  when  you 
were  not  only  dangeroufly,  but,  in  all  appear- 
ance, mortally  wounded ;  when  in  that  defpe- 
rate   condition  you   were  made  prifoner,  and 
carried  to  Namur,  at  that  time  in  poffeffion  of 
the  French ;  then  it  was,  my  lord,  that  you 
took  a  conliderable  part  of  what  was  remitted 
to  you  of  your  own  revenues,  and,  as  a  menfiQ-^ 
rable  inftance   of  your  heroic  charity,  put  it 
into  the   hands  of  Count  Guifcard,   who  was 
Governor  of  the  place,  to  be  diftributed  among 
your  fellow-prifoners.     The  French  comman- 
der, charmed  with  the  greatnefs  of  your  foul, 
accordingly  conhgned  it  to  the  ufe  for  which 
it  was  intended  by  the  donor :  by  which  means 
the  lives  of  fo  many  miferable  men  were  fiived, 
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and  a  comfortable  provifi(»n  made  for  tlieir  fub*- 
fiflence,  who  had  othervvife  periihed,  had  not 
you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfortune ; 
or  rather  fent  by  Providence,  hke  another  Jo^ 
feph,  to  keep  out  famine  from  invading  thofe, 
whom  in  humihty  you  called  your  brethren. 
How  happy  was  it  for  thofe  poor  creatures, 
that  your  Grace  was  made  their  fellow-fufferer ! 
And  how  glorious  for  you,  that  you  chofe  to 
want,  rather  than  not  relieve  the  wants  of 
others  !  The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the 
charity  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans,  fpoke  like  a 
Chriftian  : 

Non  ignara  mali,  miferis  fuccurrere  difco. 

All  men,  even  thofe  of  a  different  intereft, 
and  contrary  principles,  muft  praife  this  aflion, 
as  the  moft  eminent  for  piety,  not  only  in  this 
degenerate  age,  but  almoft  in  any  of  the  for* 
mer ;  when  men  were  made  de  meliore  Into  ; 
when  exaniples  of  charity  were  frequent,  and 
when  there  were  in  being 

Teucri  pulcberrima  proles^ 
Magnarjlmit  heroes  nati  mplioribus  annjs. 

No  envy  can  detraft  from  this ;  it  will  fhine 
in  hiftory  ;  and,  like  fwans,  grow  whiter  the 
Jonger  it  endures  ;  and  the  name  of  Ormond 
will  be  more  celebrated  in  his  captivity,  thau 
in  his  greateft  triumphs. 
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But  all  a6lions  of  your  Grace  are  of  a  piece ; 
as  waters  keep  the  tenor  of  their  fountains : 
your  compaffion  is  general,  and  has  the  fame 
efFeft  as  well  on  enemies  as  friends.  It  is  fo 
much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life 
is  but  one  continued  a6l  of  placing  benefits  on 
many,  as  the  fun  is  always  carrying  his  light  to 
fome  part  or  other  of  the  world.  And  were  it 
not  that  your  reafon  guides  you  where  to  give, 
I  might  almoft  fay  that  you  could  not  help 
beftowing  more  than  is  confifting  with  the  for- 
tune of  a  private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any 
but  an  Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that  being  born  for 
a  bleffing  to  mankind,  your  fuppofed  death  in 
that  engagement  was  fo  generally  lamented 
through  the  nation  ?  The  concernment  for  it 
was  as  univerfal  as  the  lofs  ;  and  though  the 
gratitude  might  be  counterfeit  in  fome,  yet  the 
tears  of  all  were  real :  where  every  man  de- 
plored his  private  part  in  that  calamity,  and 
even  thofe  who  had  not  tailed  of  your  favours, 
yet  built  fo  much  on  the  fame  of  your  beqefi- 
cence,  that  they  bemoaned  the  lofs  of  their 
expe6lations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your 
great  father  into  frefti  remembrance  ;  as  if  the 
fame  decree  had  paffed  on  two  ihort  fucceflive 
generations  of  the  virtuous;  and  I  repeated  to 
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iiiyfelf  the  fame  verfes,   which  I  had  formerly 

applied  to  him  : 

Oftendunt  terris  hunc  tantunj  fata,  nee  ultr^ 
Effe  finuut. 

But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men, 
but  of  mankind  in  general,  the  unhappy  omen 
took  not  place.  You  are  ftill  living  to  enjoy 
the  bleffmgs  and  applaufe  of  all  the  good  you 
have  performed,  the  prayers  of  multitudes  whom 
you  have  obliged,  for  your  long  profperity; 
and  that  your  power  pf  doing  generous  and 
charitable  aflions  may  be  as  extended  as  your 
will ;  which  is  by  none  more  2;ealoufly  defired 
than  by 

Your  Grace's 

Moft  humble, 

Moft  obliged, 
And  moft  obedient  fervant. 


JOHN  DRYDEN, 
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It  is  with  a  poet,  as  with  a  man  who  defigns  to 
build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he  fuppofes,  in  cafting 
up  the  coft  before-hand ;  but,  generally  fpeaking,  he 
is  miftaken  in  his  account,  and  reckons  ihort  in  the 
expence  he  firft  intended.  He  alters  his  mind  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  will  have  this  or  that  conveni- 
ence more,  of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  he 
began.  So  has  it  happened  to  me :  I  have  built  a 
houfe,  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge  ;  yet  with  better 
fuccefs  than  a  certain  nobleman,  w^ho,  beginning 
with  a  dog-kennel,  never  lived  to  finilli  the  palace  he 
had  contrived. 

From  tranilating  the  firft  of  Homer's  Iliads  (which 
I  intended  as  an  eliay  to  the  whole  work)  I  proceeded 
to  the  tranllation  of  the  twelfth  book  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphofes,  becaufe  it  contains,  among  other 
things,  the  caufes,  the  beginning,  and  ending,  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Here  I  ought  in  reafon  to  have  ftop- 
ped ;  but  the  fpeeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulyffes  lying 
next  in  my  way,  I  could  not  baulk  them.     When  I 
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had  compafled  them,  I  was  io  taken  with  the  former 
part  of  the  fifteenth  book,  (which  is  the  mafter-piece 
of  the  whole  Metamorphofes)  that  I  enjoined  myfelf 
the  pleafmg  talk  of  rendering  it  into  Engliih.  And 
now  1  found,  by  the  number  of  my  verfes,  that  they 
began  to  fvvell  into  a  little  volume ;  which  gave  me 
an  occafion  of  looking  backward  on  fome  beauties  of 
my  author,  in  his  former  books  :  there  occurred  to 
me  the  Hunting  of  the  Boar,  Cin^Tas  and  Myrrha, 
the  good-natured  ftory  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  with 
the  reft,  which  I  hope  I  have  tranllated  clofely 
enough,  and  given  them  the  fame  turn  of  verfe  which 
they  had  in  the  original ;  and  this,  I  may  fay  without 
vanity,  is  not  the  talent  of  every  poet.  He  who  has 
arrived  the  neareft  to  it,  is  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Sandys,  the  beft  verfifier  of  the  former  age  ;  if  I  may 
properly  call  it  by  that  name  which  was  the  former 
part  of  this  concluding  century.  For  Spenfer  and 
Fairfax  both  fiouriihed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  great  mailers  in  ,our  language,  and  who  faw 
much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers  than 
thofe  who  immediately  followed  them.  Milton  was 
tlie  poetical  fon  of  Spenfer,  and  Mr.  Waller  of  Fair- 
fax, for  we  have  our  lineal  defcents  and  clans  as  well 
as  other  families.  Spenfer  more  than  once  infmu- 
ates,  that  the  foul  of  Chaucer  was  transfufed  into  his 
body,  and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred 
years  after  his  deceafe.  Milton  has  acknowledged 
to  me,  that  Spenfer  was  his  original,  and  many  be- 
fides  myfelf  have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own,  that 
he  derived  the  harmony  of  his  numbers  from  the 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  which  was  turned  into  Englilli 
by  Mr.  Fairfax. 
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But  to  return.     Having  done  wMi  Ovid  for  this 
time,  it  came  into  my  mind,  tliat  our  old  Englifh  poet, 
Chaucer,  in  many  things  refembled  him,    and  th^ 
with  no  difadvantage  on  the  fide  of  the  modern  au- 
,  thor,  as  I  fliall  endeavour  to  prove  when  I  compare' 
them  ;  and  as  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  ftudious 
to  promote  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  fo  I 
foon  refolved  to  put  their  merits  to  the  trial,  by  turn- 
ing fome  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  into  our  language^ 
as  it  is  now  refined ;  for  by  this  means,   both  the 
poets  being  fet  in  the  fame  light,  and  dreffed  in  the 
fame  Englifh  habit,  ftory  to  be  compared  with  ftory, 
a  certain  judgment  may  be  made  betwixt  them  by  the 
reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion  on  him.     Or 
if  I  feem  partial  to  my  countryman,  and  predeceiTor 
in  the  laurel,   the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few ; 
and  befides  many  of  the  learned,    Ovid  has  almoft 
all  the  beaux,   and  the  whole  fair  fex,   his  derWefl 
patrons.     Perhaps  I  have  afiumed  fomtnvhat  more 
to  myfelf  than  they  allow  me,  bec«iufe  I  ha\-e  adven- 
tured to  fum  up  the  evidence ;  but  the  readers  are 
the  jury,  and  their  privilege  remains  entire,  to  decide 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe,    or,  if  they 
pleafe,  to  bring  it  to  another  hearing  before  fome 
other  court.     In  the  mean  time,  to  follow  the  thread 
of  my  difcourfe,    (as  thoughts,  according   to   Mr. 
Hobbes,  have  always  fome  connexion)  fo  from  Chau- 
cer I  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not  only 
his  contemporary,  but  alfo  purfued  the  fame  ftudies ; 
wrote  novels  in  profe,  and  many  works  in  verfe  :  par- 
ticularly is  faid  to  have  invented  the  o6i:ave  rhyme,  or 
ftanza  of  eight  lines,  which  ever  fince  has  been  main- 
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tained  by  the  pra6lice  of  all  Italian  writers,  who  are, 
or  at  leaft  all  u me  the  title  of,  Heroic  Poets  :  he  and 
Chaucer,  among  other  things,  liad  this  in  common, 
that  they  refined  their  mother  tongues ;  but  with 
this  difference,  that  Dante  "^  had  begun  to  file  their 
language,  at  leaft  in  verfe,  before  the  time  ofBoc- 
cace,  who  likewife  received  no  little  help  from  his 
mafter  Petrarch.  But  the  reformation  of  their  profe 
was  wholly  owing  to  Boccace  himfelf,  who  is  yet  the 
ftandard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue;  though 
many  of  his  phrafes  are  become  obfolete,  as  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  it  muft  needs  happen.  Chaucer,  (as  you 
have  formerly  been  told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer) 
firft  adorned  and  amplified  our  barren  tongue  from 
the  Provencall,  which  was  then  the  moft  polifhed  of 
all  the  modern  languages  ;  but  this  fubje6l  has  been 
copioufly  treated  by  that  great  critic,  who  deferves  no 
liule,  commendation  from  us  his  countrymen.  For 
thefe  reafon '  of  time,  and  refemblance  of  genius  in 
Chaucer  e^nd  Boccace,  I  refolved  to  join  them  in  my 
prefent  work ;  to  which  I  have  added  fome  original 
papers  of  my  own  ;  which,  whether  they  are  equal 
or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an  author  is  the  moft 
improper  judge,  and  therefore  I  leave  them  wholly 
to  the  mercy  of  the  reader.     I  will  hope  the  beft, 

♦  Dante,  in  one  of  his  profe  works,  has  treated  of  diiferent 
forts  of  ftyle,  which  he  has  divided  into  three  fpecies,  the  Sub' 
lime,  the  Middle^  and  Low  ;  the  tirft,  he  fays,  is  proper  for  tra- 
gedy, the  fecond  for  comedy,  the  third  for  elegy;  and  he  meant 
by  giving  his  Inferno  the  title  of  Comedia,  to  infinuate,  thj\t  in 
this  work  he  wrote  in  the  middle  ftyle.  This  feems  to  have  becu 
the  reafon  why  he  gave  it  this  title,  which  it  has  been  thought 
difficult  to  account  for.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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that  they  will  not  be  condemned  ;  but  if  they  fliould, 
I  have  the  excufe  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  mount- 
ing on  horfeback  before  fome  ladies,  when  I  was 
prefent,  got  up  fomewhat  heavily,  but  defired  of  the 
fair  fpe6lators,  that  they  ^vould  count  fourfcore  and 
eight  before  they  j  udged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  God, 
I  am  already  come  within  twenty  years  of  his  num- 
ber, a  cripple  in  my  limbs ;  but  what  decays  are  in 
my  mind,  the  reader  muft  determine.  I  think  myfelf 
as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  my  foul,  ex- 
cepting only  my  memory,  which  is  not  impaired  to 
any  great  degree ;  and  if  I  lofe  not  more  of  it,  I  have 
no  great  reafon  to  complain.  What  judgment  I  had, 
increafes  rather  than  diminilhes  ;  and  thoughts,  fuch 
as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  fo  faft  upon  me,  that 
my  only  difficulty  is  to  chufe  or  to  rejeQ: ;  to  run 
them  into  verfe,  or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony 
of  profe.  I  have  fo  long  ftudied  and  praclifed  both, 
that  they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  become  fami- 
liar to  me.  In  fhort,  though  I  may  lawfully  plead 
fome  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  excufe,  yet  I  will 
refer ve  it  till  I  think  I  have  greater  need,  and  afk  no 
grains  of  allowance  for  the  faults  of  this  my  prefent 
work,  but  thofe  which  are  given  of  courfe  to  human 
frailty.  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  time  in  which  I  writ  it,  or  the  feveral  inter- 
vals of  ficknefs  :  they  who  think  too  well  of  their 
own  performances,  are  apt  to  boaft  in  their  prefaces 
how  little  time  their  works  have  coft  them,  and  what 
other  bufmefs  of  more  importance  interfered ;  but 
the  reader  will  be  as  apt  to  aik  the  queftion,  why 
they  allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  make  their  works 
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more  perfe6b  ?  and  why  they  had  fo  defpicable  an 
opinion  of  their  judges,  as  to  thruft  their  indigefted 
ftufF  upon  them,  as  if  they  deferved  no  better  ? 

With  this  account  of  my  prefent  undertaking,  I 
conclude  the  firft  part  of  this  difcourfe :  in  the  fecond 
part,  as  at  a  fecond  fitting,  though  I  alter  not  the 
draught,  I  mull  touch  the  fame  features  over  again, 
and  change  the  dead  colouring  of  the  whole.  In  ge- 
neral I  will  only  fay,  that  I  have  written  nothing 
which  favours  of  immorality  or  profanenefs  ;  at  leaft, 
I  am  not  confcious  to  myfelf  of  any  fuch  intention. 
If  there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expreffion, 
or  a  thought  too  wanton,  they  are  crept  into  my 
verfes  through  my  inadvertency ;  if  the  fearchers 
find  any  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be  ftaved  or  forfeited, 
like  contrabanded  goods ;  at  leaft,.  let  their  authors 
be  anfwerable  for  them,  as  being  but  imported  mer- 
cbandife,  and  not  of  my  own  manufa6lure.  On  the 
other  fide,  I  have  endeavoured  to  choofe  fuch  fables, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  as  contain  in  each  of  them 
fome  inftru6live  moral,  which  I  could  prove  by  in- 
duction, but  the  way  is  tedious  ;  and  they  leap  fore- 
moft  into  fight,  without  the  reader's  trouble  of  look- 
ing  after  them.  I  wilh  I  could  affirm  with  a  fafe 
eonfcience,  that  I  had  taken  the  fame  care  in  all  my 
former  writings;  for  it  muft  be  owned,  that  fup- 
poling  verfes  are  never  fo  beautiful  or  pleafing,  yet  if 
they  contain  any  thing  which  Ihocks  religion,  or  good 
manners,  they  are  at  beft  what  Horace  fays  of  good 
numbers  without  good  fenfe, 

Verfus  inopes  reruin>  Qugse(]iue  canora^* 
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Thus  far,  I  hope,  I  am  right  in  court,  without  re- 
nouncing my  other  right  of  felf-defence,  where  I  have 
been  wrongfully  accufed,  and  my  fenfe  wire-drawn 
into  blafphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has  often  been  by  a 
religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  againft  the  ftage  ; 
in  which  he  mixes  truth  with  fallhood,  and  has  not 
forgotten  the  old  rule  of  calumniating  ftrongly,  that 
fomething  may  remain. 

I  refume  the  thread  of  my  difcourfe  with  the  firft 
of  my  tranflation,  which  was  the  firft  Iliad  of  Homer. 
If  it  Ihall  pleafe  God  to  give  me  longer  life,  and  mo- 
derate health,  my  intentions  are  to  tranflate  the  whole 
Ilias ;  provided  ftill  that  I  meet  with  thole  encourage- 
ments from  the  public,  which  may  enable  me  to  pro 
ceed  in  my  undertaking  with  fome  chearfulnefs.  And 
this  I  dare  affure  the  world  before-hand,  that  I  have 
found,  by  trial,  Homer  a  more  pleafmg  tafk  than 
Virgil,  (though  I  fay  not  the  tranflation  will  be  lefs 
laborious.)  For  the  Grecian  is  more  according  to  my 
genius,  than  the  Latin  poet.  In  the  works  of  the 
two  authors  we  may  read  their  manners,  and  natural 
inclinations,  which  are  wholly  different.  Virgil  was 
of  a  quiet,  fedate  temper ;  Homer  was  violent,  im- 
petuous, and  full  of  fire.  The  chief  talent  of  Virgil 
was  propriety  of  thoughts,  and  ornament  of  words  ; 
Homer  was  rapid  in  his  thoughts,  and  took  all  the  li- 
berties both  of  numbers,  and  of  expreffions,  which 
his  language,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  allowed 
him  :  Homer's  invention  was  more  copious,  Virgil's 
more  confined ;  fo  that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way, 
it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun  heroic  poetry  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Ro- 
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man  poem  is  but  the  fecond  part  of  the  Ilias ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  ftory,  and  the  perfons  already 
formed  ;  the  manners  of  ^neas  are  thofe  of  He€lor 
fupei:added  to  thofe  which  Homer  gave  him.  The 
Adventures  of  Ulyfles  in  the  Odyfleis  are  imitated  in 
the  firft  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  iEneis ;  and  though 
the  accidents  are  not  the  fame,  (which  would  have 
argued  him  of  a  fervile  copying,  and  total  barrennefs 
of  invention)  yet  the  feas  were  the  fame,  in  which 
both  the  heroes  wandered  ;  and  Dido  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  be  the  poetical  daughter  of  Calypfo.  The 
fix  latter  books  of  Virgil's  poem  are  the  four  and 
twenty  Iliads  contracted  :  a  quarrel  occafioned  by  a 
lady,  a  fingle  combat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town 
befieged.  I  fay  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil,  nei- 
ther do  I  contradict  any  thing  which  I  have  formerly 
faid  in  his  juft  praife :  for  his  Epifodes  are  almoft 
wholly  of  his  own  invention ;  and  the  form,  which  he 
has  given  to  the  telling,  makes  the  tale  his  own,  even 
though  the  original  ftory  had  been  the  fame.  But 
this  proves,  however,  that  Homer  taught  Virgil  to 
defign ;  and  if  invention  be  the  firft  virtue  of  an 
Epic  poet,  then  the  Latin  poem  can  only  be  allowed 
the  fecond  place.  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  the  preface  to  his 
own  bald  tranllation  of  the  Ilias,  (ftudying  poetry  as 
be  did  mathematicks,  when  it  was  too  late)  Mr. 
Hobbs,  I  fay,  begins  the  praife  of  Homer  where  he 
Ihould  have  ended  it.  He  tells  us,  that  the  firft 
beauty  of  an  Epic  poem  confifts  in  diction,  that  is, 
in  the  choice  of  words,  and  harmony  of  numbers  : 
now  the  words  are  the  colouring  of  the  work,  which 
in  the  order  of  nature  is  laft  to  be  confidered.     The 
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delign,  the  difpoiition,  the  manners,  and  the  thoughts, 
are  all  before  it :  where  any  of  thofe  are  wanting  or 
imperfect,  fo  much  wants  or  is  imperfect  in  the  imi- 
tation of  human  life ;  which  is  in  the  very  defini- 
tion of  a  poem.  Words  indeed,  like  glaring  colours, 
are  the  firft  beauties  that  arife,  and  ftrike  the  fight : 
but  if  the  draught  be  falfe  or  lame,  the  figures  ill- 
difpofed,  the  manners  obfcure  or  inconfiftent,  or  the 
thoughts  unnatural,  then  the  fineft  colours  are  but 
daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monfter  at  the 
belt.  Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in 
any  of  the  former  beauties  ;  but  in  this  laft,  which  is 
expreffion,  the  Roman  poet  is  at  leaft  equal  to  the 
Grecian,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere ;  fupplying  the  po- 
verty of  his  language  by  his  mufical  ear,  and  by  his 
diligence.  But  to  return  :  our  two  great  poets,  be- 
ing fo  different  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric  and 
fanguine,  the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic  ;  that 
which  makes  them  excel  in  their  feveral  ways,  is, 
that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natural  incli- 
nation, as  well  in  forming  the  defign,  as  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it.  The  very  heroes  ihew  their  authors  ; 
Achilles  is  hot,  impatient,  revengeful,  Impiger,  ira- 
caiiduSy  inexorahilis,  acer^  Sec,  -^neas  patient,  con- 
fiderate,  careful  of  his  people,  and  merciful  to  his 
enemies  ;  ever  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of  heaven,  gud 
fata  trahunty  retrahuntque,  fequamur.  I  could 
pleafe  myfelf  with  enlarging  on  this  fubje6t,  but  am 
forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  all  I  have 
faid  I  will  only  draw  this  inference,  that  the  action 
of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vigour  than  that  of  Vir- 
gil, according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer,  is  of  confe- 
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quence  more  pleafing  to  the  reader.  One  warms  you 
by  degrees  ;  the  other  fets  you  on  fire  all  at  once,  and 
never  intermits  his  heat.  'Tis  the  fame  difference 
which  Longinus  makes  betwixt  the  effects  of  elo- 
quence in  Demofthenes  and  Tully.  One  perfuades  j 
the  other  commands.  You  never  cool  while  you 
read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  fecond  book,  (a  graceful 
flattery  to  his  countrymen  ;)  but  he  haftens  from  the 
fliips,  and  concludes  not  that  book  till  he  has  made 
you  an  amends  by  the  violent  playing  of  a  new  ma-!- 
chine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with 
variety  of  events,  and  ends  it  in  lefs  compafs  than 
two  months.  This  vehemence  of  his,  I  confefs,  is 
more  fuitable  to  my  temper ;  and  therefore  I  have 
tranllated  his  firft  book  with  greater  pleafure  than  any 
part  of  Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a  pleafure  without 
pains :  the  continual  agitations  of  the  fpirits  muft 
needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  conftitution,  efpecially 
in  age ;  and  many  paufes  are  required  for  refrelliment 
betwixt  the  heats  ;  the  Iliad  of  itfelf  being  a  third 
part  longer  than  all  Virgil's  works  together. 

This  is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place  to 
fay  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  con- 
fidering  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the  latter.  With 
Ovid  ended  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman  tongue  : 
from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the  Englilh  tongue  began. 
The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  unlike  ;  both  of 
them  were  well-bred,  well-natured,  amorous,  and  li- 
bertine, at  leaft  in  their  writings,  it  may  be  alfo  in 
their  lives.  Their  ftudies  were  the  f^me,  philofophy 
and  philology.  Both  of  them  were  known  in  aftro- 
pomy,  of  which  Ovid's  books  of  the  Rpnian  feafts, 
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and  Chaucer's  treatife  of  the  Aftrolabe,  are  fufficient 
witnefles.     But  Chaucer  was  likewife  an  aftrologer, 
as  were  Virgil,  Horace,  Perfius,  and  Manilius.    Both 
writ  with  wonderful  facility  and  clearnefs :  neither 
were  great  inventors ;  for  Ovid  only  copied  the  Gre- 
cian fables  ;  and  moit  of  Chaucer's  ftories  were  taken 
from  his  Italian  contemporaries,  or  their  predeceHbrs. 
Boccace's  Decameron  was  firft  publiihed ;  and  from 
thence  our  Engliftiman  has  borrowed  many  of  his 
Canterbury  tales;  yet  that  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  was 
written  in  all  probability  by  fome  Italian  wit  in  a  for- 
mer age,  as  I  ihall  prove  hereafter :  the  tale  of  Gri- 
zild  was  the  inrention  of  Petrarch ;  by  him  fent  to 
Boccace ;  from  whom  it  came  to  Chaucer  :  Troilus 
and  Creffida  was  alfo  written  by  a  Lombard  author ; 
but  much  amplified  by  our  Englifh  tranflator,  as  well 
as  beautified  ;  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  in  gene- 
ral being  rather  to  improve  an  invention,  than  to  in- 
vent themfelves ;  as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry, 
but  in  many  of  our  manufactures.     I  find  I  have  anti- 
cipated already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace  before  I 
come  to  him;  but  there  is  fo  much  lefs  behind ;  and 
I  am  of  the  temper  of  moft  kings,  who  love  to  be  in 
debt,  are  all  for  prefent  money,  no  matter  how  they 
pay  it  afterwards  :  befides,  the  nature  of  a  preface  is 
rambling ;  never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it. 
This  I  have  learned  from  the  practice  of  honeft  Mon- 
taign,  and  return  at  my  pleafure  to  Ovid  and  Chau- 
cer, of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  fay.     Both  of  them 
built  on  the  inventions  of  other  men ;  yet  fince  Chau- 
cer had  fomething  of  his  own,  as  the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Tale,  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  which  I  have  tranf- 
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lated,  and  fome  others,  I  may  jaftly  give  our  coun- 
tryman the  precedence  in  that  part ;  fmce  I  can  re- 
member nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.  Both 
of  them  underftood  the  manners,  under  which  name 
I  comprehend  the  paffions,  and,  in  a  larger  fenfe,  the 
defcriptions  of  perfons,  and  their  very  habits ;  for  an 
example,  I  fee  Baucis  and  Philemon  as  perfeftly  be- 
fore me,  as  if  fome  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them ; 
and  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  tales,  their 
humours,  their  features,  and  the  very  drefs,  as  dif- 
tin6lly  as  if  I  had  fupped  with  them  at  the  Tabard 
in  Southwark ;  yet  even  there  too  the  figures  in  Chau- 
cer are  much  more  lively,  and  fet  in  a  better  light : 
which  though  I  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal 
to  the  reader,  and  am  fure  he  will  clear  me  from  par- 
tiality. The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  comparifon  of  the  two  poets ;  and  I 
have  faved  myfelf  one  half  of  that  labour,  by  owning 
that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman  tongue  was  in  its 
meridian,  Chaucer  in  the  dawning  of  our  language; 
therefore  that  part  of  the  comparifon  ftands  not  on  an 
equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  di6tion  of  Ennius  and 
Ovid,  or  of  Chaucer  and  our  prefent  Engliih.  The 
words  are  given  up  as  a  poft  not  to  be  defended  in 
our  poet,  becaufe  he  wanted  the  modern  art  pf  forti- 
fying. The  thoughts  remain  to  be  conlidered,  and 
they  are  to  be  meafured  only  by  their  propriety ;  that 
is,  as  they  flow  more  or  lefs  naturally  from  the  perfons 
defcribed,  on  fuch  and  fuch  occafions.  The  vulgar 
judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all  nations,  who 
call  conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  fee  Ovid  full  of  them, 
and  Chaucer  altogether  without  them,  will  think  m§ 
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little  lefs  than  mad,  for  preferring  the  EngHihman  to 
the  Roman  :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  muft  prefume  to 
fay,  that  the  things  they  admire  are  only  glittering 
trifles,  and  fo  far  from  being  witty,   that  in  a  ferious 
poem  they  are  naufeous,  becaufe  they  are  unnatural. 
Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  defcribe 
his  paffion  like  Narcifius  ?  Would  he  think  of  inopem 
me  copia  fecit,  and  a  dozen  more  of  fuch  expreffions, 
poured  on  the  neck  of  one  another,  and  lignifying  all 
the  fame  thing  ?  If  this  were  wit,  was  this  a  time  to 
be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of 
death  ?  This  is  juft  John  Little  wit  in  Bartholomew- 
Fair,  who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left  him  in 
his  mifery ;  a  miferable  conceit.     On  thefe  oecafions 
the  poet  Ihould  endeavour  to  raife  pity  ;  but  inftead 
of  this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.     Virgil  never 
made  ufe  of  fuch  machines,  when  he  was  moving  you 
to  commiferate  the  death  of  Dido  :  he  would  not  de- 
ftroy  what  he  was  building.  Chaucer  makes  Arcite  vio- 
lent in  his  love,  and  unjuft  in  thepurfuit  of  it:  yet  when 
be  came  to  die,  he  made  him  think  more  reafonably : 
he  repents  not  of  his  love,  for  that  had  altered  his 
character ;  but  acknowledges  the  injuftice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings,  and  refigns   Emilia  to  Palamon.     What 
would  Ovid  have  done  on  this  occafion  ?  He  would 
certainly  have  made  Arcite  witty  on  his   death-bed. 
He  had  complained  he  was  farther  otF  from  pofTeffion, 
by  being  fo  near,  and  a  thoufand  fuch  boyifms,  which 
Chaucer  reje6ted  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  fubje6l. 
They,   who  think  otherwife,  would  by  the  fame  rea- 
fon  prefer  Lucan  and  Ovid  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  and 
ilartial  to  all  four  of  them.  As  for  the  turn  of  words, 
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in  which  Ovid  particularly  excels  all  poets;  they  are 
fometimes  a  fault,  and  fometimes  a  beauty,  as  they 
are  ufed  properly  or  improperly ;  but  in  ftrong  paf- 
fions  always  to  be  ihunned,  becaufe  paffions  are  feri- 
ous,  and  will  admit  no  playing.  The  French  have  a 
high  value  for  them ;  and  I  confefs,  they  are  often 
what  they  call  delicate,  when  they  are  introduced  with 
judgment ;  but  Chaucer  wTit  with  more  fimplicity, 
and  followed  nature  more  clofely,  than  to  ufe  them. 
I  have  thus  far,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  been  an 
upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not 
meddling  with  the  defign  nor  the  difpofition  of  it;  be- 
caufe the  defign  was  not  their  own,  and  in  the  dif- 
pofing  of  it  they  were  equal.  It  remains  that  I  fay 
fomewhat  of  Chaucer  in  particular. 

In  the  firft  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  Englifh 
poetry,  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  venera- 
tion as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans 
Virgil :  he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe ; 
learned  in  all  fciences ;  and  therefore  fpeaks  properly 
on  all  fubje6ls  :  as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knows 
alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  continence  which  is  pra^ifed 
by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients, 
excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One  of  our  late  great 
poets  is  funk  in  his  reputation,  becaufe  he  could  never 
forgive  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way,  but  fwept 
like  a  drag-net,  great  and  fmall.  There  was  plenty 
enough,  but  the  dilhes  were  ill-forted ;  whole  pyra- 
mids of  fweetmeats  for  boys  and  women,  but  little 
of  folid  meat  for  men :  all  this  proceeded  not  from 
any  want  of  knowledge,  but  of  judgment;  neither  did 
he  want  that  in  difcerning  the  beauties  and  faults 
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of  other  poets ;  but  only  indulged  himielf  in  the  lux- 
ury of  writing;  and  perhaps  knew  it  was  a  fault,  but 
hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For  this  reafon, 
though  he  muft  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is 
no  longer  efteemed  a  good  writer :  and  for  ten  im- 
pressions, which  his  works  have  had  in  fo  many  fuc- 
cessive  years,  yet  at  prefent  a  hundred  books  are 
fcarcely  purchafed  once  a  twelvemonth  :  for,  as  my 
laft  Lord  Rochefter  faid,  though  fomewhat  profanely, 
Not  being  of  God,  he  could  not  ftand. 

Chaucer  followed  nature  every  where ;  but  was 
never  fo  bold  to  go  beyond  her :  and  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  being  Poeta  and  nirnis  Poeta,  if  we  be- 
lieve Catullus,  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  beha- 
viour and  affe6lation.  The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  con- 
fefs,  is  not  harmonious  to  us ;  but  it  is  like  the  elo- 
quence of  one  whom  Tacitus  commends,  it  was  au- 
9^ibus  iftius  temporis  accommodata:  they  who  lived 
with  him,  and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it  mu- 
fical;  and  it  continues  fo  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gower, 
his  contemporaries  :  there  is  the  rude  fweetnefs  of  a 
Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafmg, 
though  not  perfe6t.  It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as 
he  who  publifhed  the  laft  edition  of  him ;  for  he 
would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  fyllables  in  a  verfe  where 
we  find  but  nine  :  but  this  opinion  is  not  worth  con- 
futing ;  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  error,  that  com- 
mon fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters 
of  faith  and  revelation)  muft  convince  the  reader, 
that  ecjuality  of  numbers  in  every  verfe  which  we  call 
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Heroic,  was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  prac- 
tifed  in  Chaucer's  age.  It  were  an  eafy  matter  to 
produce  fome  thoufands  of  his  verfes,  which  are  lame 
for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and  fometimes  a  whole  one, 
and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwife. 
We  can  only  fay,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our 
poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  perfe6t;ion  at 
the  firft.  We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow  men. 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time  a  Lu- 
cilius,  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil  and  Horace; 
even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harring- 
ton, a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in 
being :  and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  till 
thefe  laft  appeared.  I  need  fay  little  of  his  parent- 
age, life,  and  fortunes  :  they  are  to  be  found  at 
large  in  all  the  editions  of  his  works.  He  was  em- 
ployed abroad  and  favoured  by  Edward  the  Third, 
Richard  the  Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was 
poet,  as  I  fuppofe,  to  all  three  of  them.  In  Rich- 
ard s  time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  commons ;  and  being  brother-in-law  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the 
fortunes  of  that  family ;  and  was  well  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  when  he  had  depofed  his  predecefTor. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a 
wife  as  well  as  a  valiant  prince,  who  claimed  by  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  was  fenfible  that  his  title  was  not  found, 
but  was  rightfully  in  Mortimer,  who  had  married 
the  heir  of  York ;  it  was  not  to  be  admired,  I  fay, 
if  that  great  politician  lliould  be  pleafed  to  have  the 
greateft  wit  of  thofe  times  in  his  interefts,  and  to  be 
the  trumpet  of  his  praifes.     Auguftus  bad  given  him 
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the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  who  re- 
commended Virgil  and  Horace  to  him  ;  whofe  praifes 
helped  to  make  him  popular  while  he  was  alive,  and 
after  his  death  have  made  him  precious  to  pofterity. 
As  for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  feems  to  have  fome 
little  bias  towards  the  opinions  of  Wickliff,  after 
John  of  Gaunt  his  patron ;  fomewhat  of  which  ap- 
pears in  the  tale  of  Piers  Plowman :  yet  I  cannot 
blame  him  for  inveighing  fo  fliarply  againft  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  in  his  age :  their  pride,  their  ambition, 
their  pomp,  their  avarice,  their  worldly  intereft,  de- 
ferved  the  laihes  which  he  gave  them,  both  in  that, 
and  in  moft  of  his  Canterbury  tales  :  neither  has  his 
contemporary  Boccace  fpared  them.  Yet  both  thofe 
poets  lived  in  much  efteem  with  good  and  holy  men 
in  orders  :  for  the  fcandal  which  is  given  by  particu- 
lar priefts,  reflects  not  on  the  facred  fun6lion.  Chau- 
cer's Monk,  his  Chanon,  and  his  Fryer,  took  not 
from  the  chara6ler  of  his  Good  Parfon.  A  fatyrical 
poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen,  on  bad  priefts.  We 
are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  involve  not  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty  in  the  fame  condemnation.  The 
good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  nor  the  bad  too 
coarfely  ufed  :  for  the  corruption  of  the  beft  becomes 
the  worft.  When  a  clergyman  is  whipped,  his  gown 
is  firft  taken  off,  by  which  the  dignity  of  his  order  is 
fecured  :  if  he  be  wrongfully  accufed,  he  has  his 
a6lion  of  flander ;  and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril,  if  he^ 
tranfgrefs  the  law.  But  they  will  tell  us,  that  all 
kind  of  la  tire,  though  never  fo  well  defer  ved  by  par- 
ticular priefts,  yet  brings  the  whole  order  into  con- 
tempt.    Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  any  thing 
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diilionoured,  when  a  peer  fufFers  for  his  treafon  ?  If 
he  be  libelled,  or  any  way  defamed,  he  has  his 
Scandalum  Magnatum  to  puniih  the  offender.  They, 
who  ufe  this  kind  of  argument,  feem  to  be  confcious 
to  themfelves  of  fomewhat  which  has  deferved  the 
poet's  lafli ;  and  are  lefs  concerned  for  their  public 
capacity,  than  for  their  private ;  at  leaft  there  is  pride 
at  the  bottom  of  their  reafoning.  If  the  faults  of  men 
in  orders  are  only  to  be  judged  among  themfelves, 
they  are  all  in  fome  fort  parties :  for,  fmce  they  fay 
the  honour  of  their  order  is  concerned  in  every  mem- 
ber of  it,  how  can  we  be  fure,  that  they  will  be  im- 
partial judges?  How  far  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
my  opinion  in  this  cafe,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  fure 
a  difpute  of  this  nature  caufed  mifchief  in  abundance 
betwixt  a  king  of  England  and  an  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  one  ftanding  up  for  the  laws  of  his  land,  and 
the  other  for  the  honour  (as  he  called  it)  of  God's 
Church  ;  which  ended  in  the  murther  of  the  prelate, 
and  in  the  whipping  of  his  majefty  from  poft  to  pil- 
lar for  his  penance.  The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Drake  has  faved  me  the  labour  of  inquiring  into  the 
efteem  and  reverence  which  the  priefts  have  had  of 
old  ;  and  I  would  rather  extend  than  diminiOi  any 
part  of  it :  yet  I  muft  needs  fay,  that  when  a  prieft 
provokes  me  without  any  occafion  given  him,  I  have 
no  reafon,  unlefs  it  be  the  charity  of  a  Chriftian,  to 
forgive  him?  Prior  Icejit  is  juftitication  fufficient  in 
the  Civil  Law.  If  I  anfwer  him  in  his  own  language, 
felf-defence,  I  am  fure,  muft  be  allowed  me;  and  if 
I  carry  it  farther,  even  to  a  fharp  recrimination, 
fomewhat  may  be  indulged  to  human  frailty.     Yet 
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my  refeiitment  has  not  wrought  lb  far,  but  that  I 
have  followed  Chaucer  in  his  character  ofa  holy  man, 
and  have  enlarged  on  that  fubje6b  with  fome  plea- 
fure,  referving  to  myfelf  the  right,  if  I  Ihall  think  fit 
hereafter,  to  defcribe  another  fort  of  priefts,  fuch  as 
are  more  eafily  to  be  found  than  the  good  parfon  ; 
fuch  as  have  given  the  laft  blow  to  Chriftianity  in  this 
agCj  by  a  pra6lice  fo  contrary  to  their  do6lrine.  But 
this  will  keep  cold  till  another  time.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  take  up  Chaucer  where  I  left  him.  He 
muft  have  been  a  man  of  a  moll  wonderful  compre- 
henfive  nature,  becaufe,  as  it  has  been  truly  ob- 
ferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into  the  compafs  of  his 
Canterbury  tales  the  various  manners  and  humours 
(as  we  now  call  them)  of  the  whole  Englifh  nation, 
in  his  age.  Not  a  fmgle  chara6ler  has  efcaped  him. 
All  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  diftinguiflied  from  each 
other ;  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations,  but  in  their 
very  phyfiognomies  and  perfons.  Baptifta  Porta 
could  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better,  than 
by  the  marks  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  mat- 
ter and  manner  of  their  tales,  and  of  their  telling, 
are  fo  fuited  to  their  different  educations,  humours, 
and  callings,  that  each  of  them  would  be  improper 
in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave  and  ferious 
characters  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral  forts  of 
gravity  :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch  as  belong  to  their 
age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  fuch  as  are 
becoming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.  Some  of  his 
perfons  are  vicious,  and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are 
unlearned,  or  (as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and 
fpme  are  learned,     Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  cha- 
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raclers  is  different :  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  and  the 
Cook,  are  feveral  men,  and  diftinguiilied  from  each 
other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  priorefs,  and  the 
broad-fpeaking  gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath.  But 
enough  of  this :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  game  fp ring- 
ing up  before  me,  that  I  am  difl;ra6led  in  my  choice, 
and  know  not  which  to  follow.  'Tis  fufficient  to  fay, 
according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty. 
We  have  our  fore-fathers  and  great  grand-dames  all 
before  us,  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days ;  their  ge- 
neral chara6lers  are  ft  ill  remaining  in  mankind,  and 
even  in  England,  though  they  are  called  by  other 
names  than  thofe  of  Monks  and  Friars,  and  Chanons, 
and  lady  AbbeiTes,  and  Nuns :  for  mankind  is  ever 
the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out  of  nature,  though 
every  thing  is  altered.  May  I  have  leave  to  do  my- 
felf  the  juftice,  (fince  my  enemies  will  do  me  none, 
and  are  fo  far  from  granting  me  to  be  a  good  poet, 
that  they  will  not  allow  me  fo  much  as  to  be  a  Chrif- 
tian,  or  a  moral  man)  may  I  have  leave,  I  fay,  to 
inform  my  reader,  that  I  have  conjfined  my  choice  to 
fuch  tales  of  Chaucer  as  favour  nothing  of  immodefty. 
If  I  had  defired  more  to  pleafe  than  to  inftru6l,  the 
Reeve,  the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchant, 
the  Sumner,  and,  above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in 
the  prologue  to  her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as 
many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and 
ladies  of  pleafure  in  the  town.  But  I  will  no  more 
offend  againft  good  manners  :  I  am  fenfible,  as  I 
ought  to  be,  of  the  fcandal  I  have  given  by  my  loofe 
writings ;  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able,  by 
this  public  acknowledgment.     If  any  thing  of  this 
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mature,  or  of  profanenefs,  be  crept  into  theCe  poems, 
I  am  (o  far  from  defending  it,  that  I  difown  it.  To- 
turn  hoc  indiSium  volo.  Chaucer  makes  another 
manner  of  apology  for  his  broad-fpeaking,  and  Boc- 
cace  makes  the  like ;  but  I  will  follow  neither  of 
them.  Otir  countryman,  in  the  end  of  his  charac- 
ters, before  the  Canterbury  tales,  thus  excufes  the 
ribaldry,  which  is  very  grofs  in  many  of  his  novels. 

But  firft,  I  pray  you  af  your  court^fy. 

That  ye  ne  arrette  it  nought  my  villany. 

Though  that  I  plainly  fpeak  in  this  mattere 

To  tellen  you  her  words^  and  eke  her  chere : 

Ne  though  I  fpeak  her  words  properly, 

Por  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  I, 

Who  Ihall  tellen  a  tale  after  a  man. 

He  mote  rehearfe  as  nye,  as  ever  he  can ; 

Everich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge. 

All  fpeke  he,  never  fo  rudely,  ne  large. 

Or  elfe  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue. 

Or  feine  things,  or  find  words  new  : 

He  may  not  fpare,  although  he  were  liis  brother. 

He  mote  as  well  fay  o  word  as  another. 

Chrift  fpake  himfelf  full  broad  in  holy  writ. 

And  well  I  wote  no  villany  is  it. 

Eke  Plato  faith,  who  fo  can  him  rede. 

The  words  mote  been  coufin  to  the  dede. 

Yet  if  a  man  fhould  have  inquired  of  Boccace  or 
of  Chaucer,  what  need  they  had  of  introducing  fuch 
chara6lers,  where  obfcene  words  were  proper  in 
their  mouths,  but  very  indecent  to  be  heard ;  I  know 
not  what  anfwer  they  could  have  made  :  for  that  rea- 
fon,  fuch  tale  fhall  be  left  untold  by  me.     You  hay« 
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here  a  fpecimen  of  Chaucer's  language,  which  is  fo 
obfolete,  that  his  fenfe  is  fcarce  to  be  underftood ; 
and  you  have  likewife  more  than  one  example  of  his 
unequal  numbers,  which  were  mentioned  before. — 
Yet  many  of  his  verfes  confift  of  ten  fyllables,  and 
the  words  not  much  behind  our  prefent  Englifh  :  as 
for  example,  thefe  two  lines,  in  the  defcription  of  the 
carpenter's  young  wife : 

Wincing  (he  was,  as  is  a  jolly  colt. 
Long  as  a  maft,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

I  have  almoft  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  have  an- 
fwered  fome  objections  relating  to  my  prefent  work. 
I  find  fome  people  are  offended  that  I  have  turned 
thefe  tales  into  modern  Engliih  ;  becaufe  they  think 
them  unworthy  of  my  pains,  and  look  on  Chaucer  as 
a  dry,  old-faihioned  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  I  have 
often  heard  the  late  earl  of  Leicefter  fay,  that  Mr. 
Cowley  himfelf  was  of  that  opinion ;  who  having 
read  him  over  at  my  lord's  requeft,  declared  he  had 
no  tafie  of  him.  I  dare  not  advance  my  opinion 
againft  the  judgment  of  fo  great  an  author  :  but  I 
think  it  fair,  however,  to  leave  the  decifion  to  the 
public  :  Mr.  Cowley  was  too  modeft  to  fet  up  for  a 
dictator;  and  being  Ihocked  perhaps  with  his  old 
ftile,  never  examined  into  the  depth  of  his  good 
fenfe.  Chaucer,  I  confefs,  is  a  rough  diamond,  and 
muft  firft  be  poliihed,  ere  he  Ihines.  I  deny  not, 
iijiewife,  that,  living  in  our  early  days  of  poetry,  he 
writes  not  always  of  a  piece  :  but  fometimes  mingles 
trivial  things  with  thofe  of  greater  moment.     Some- 
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times  alfo,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  like  Ovid, 
and  knows  not  when  he  has  faid  enough.  But  there 
are  more  great  wits  befides  Chaucer,  whofe  fault  is 
their  excefs  of  conceits,  and  thofe  ill  forted.  An 
author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but  only  all  he 
ought.  Having  obferved  this  redundancy  in  Chau- 
cer, (as  it  is  an  eafy  matter  for  a  man  of  ordinary 
parts  to  find  a  fault  in  one  of  greater)  I  have  not 
tied  myfelf  to  a  literal  tranflation ;  but  have  often 
omitted  what  I  judged  unneceflary,  or  not  of  dig- 
nity enough  to  appear  in  the  company  of  better 
thoughts.  I  have  prefumed  farther,  in  fome  places, 
and  added  fomewhat  of  my  own  where  I  thought  my 
author  was  deficient,  and  had  not  given  his  thoughts 
their  true  luftre,  for  want  of  words  in  the  beginning 
of  our  language.  And  to  this  I  was  the  more  em- 
boldened, becaufe  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  fay  it  of 
myfelf)  I  found  I  had  a  foul  congenial  to  his,  and 
that  I  had  been  converfant  in  the  fame  ftudies.  Ano- 
ther poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  fame  liberty 
with  my  writings ;  if  at  lead  they  live  long  enough  to 
deferve  correction.  It  was  alfo  neceffary  fometimes 
to  refi;ore  the  fenfe  of  Chaucer,  which  was  loft  or 
mangled  in  the  errors  of  the  prefs  :  let  this  example 
fuffice  at  prefent ;  in  the  ftory  of  Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite,  where  the  temple  of  Diana  is  defcribed,  you 
find  thefe  verfes,  in  all  the  editions  of  our  author  ; 

There  faw  I  Dane  turned  into  a  tree, 

I  mean  not  the  goddefs  Diane, 

But  Venus  daughter,  which  that  hight  Dan^ : 

Which  after  a  little  confideration  I  knew  was  to  be 
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reformed  into  this  fenfe,  that  Daphne  the  daughter 
of  Peneus  was  turned  into  a  tree.  I  durft  not  make 
thus  bold  with  Ovid,  left  fome  future  Milbourn 
fhould  arife,  and  fay,  I  varied  from  my  author,  be- 
caufe  I  underftood  him  not. 

But  there  are  other  judges  who  think  I  ought  not 
to   have  tranflated  Chaucer  into  Engliili,  out  of  a 
quite  contrary  notion  :  they  fuppofe  there  is  a  cer- 
tain veneration  due  to  his  old  language ;  and  that  it 
is  a  little  lefs  than  profanation  and  facrilege  to  alter 
it.     They  are  farther  of  opinion,  that  fomewhat  of 
his  good  fenfe  will  fuffer  in  this  transfufion,  and  much 
of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  infallibly  be  loft, 
which  appear  with  more  grace  in  their  old  habit.  Of 
this  opinion  was  that  excellent  perfon,  whom  I  men- 
tioned, the  late  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  valued  Chau- 
cer as  much  as  Mr.  Cowdey  defpifed  him.     My  lord 
difluaded  me  from  this  attempt,  (for  I  was  thinking 
of  it  fome  years  before  his  death)  and  his  authority 
prevailed  fo  far  with  me,  as  to  defer  my  undertaking 
while  he  lived,  in  deference  to  him  :  yet  my  reafon 
was  not  convinced  with  what  he  urged  againft  it.     If 
the  firft  end  of  a  writer  be  to  be  underftood,  then  as 
his  language  grows  obfolete,  his  thoughts  muft  grow 
obfcure  :  multa  renafcentur  qiicB  nunc  cecidere  ;  ca-^ 
dentque^  qiice  nunc  funt  in  honore  xocahula^  Ji  volet 
ufus,  quern  penes  arbitrium  eft  et  jus   et  norma  lo-^ 
quendi.     When  an  ancient  word  for  its  found  and 
fignificancy  deferves  to  be  revived,  I  have  that  rea- 
fonable  veneration  for  antiquity,  to  reftore  it.     All 
beyoncl  this  is  fuperftition.     Words  are  not  like  land- 
marks, fo  facred  as  never  to  be  removed ;  cuftomg 
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are  changed,  and  even  ftatutes  are  filently  repealed, 
when  the  reafon  ceafes  for  which  they  were  enacted. 
As  for  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  that  his 
thoughts  will  lofe  of  their  original  beauty,  by  the  m- 
novation  of  words ;  in  the  firft  place,  not  only  their 
beauty,  but  their  being  is  loft,  where  they  are  no 
longer  underftood,  which  is  the  prefent  cafe.  I  grant 
that  foinething  muft  be  loft  in  all  transfuiion,  that 
is,  in  all  tranflations;  but  the  fenfe  will  remain, 
which  would  otherwife  be  loft,  or  at  leaft  be  maim- 
ed, when  it  is  fcarce  intelligible  ;  and  that  but  to  a 
few.  How  few  are  there  who  can  read  Chaucer,  fo 
as  to  underftand  him  perfe6ily  ?  And  if  imperfectly, 
then  with  lefs  profit  and  no  pleafure.  Tis  not  for 
the  ufe  of  fome  old  Saxon  friends,  that  I  have  taken 
thefe  pains  with  him  :  let  them  negle61;  my  verlion, 
becaufe  they  have  no  need  of  it.  I  made  it  for  their 
fakes  who  underftand  fenfe  and  poetry  as  well  as 
they,  when  that  poetry  and  fenfe  is  put  into  words 
which  they  underftand.  I  will  go  farther,  and  dare 
to  add,  that  what  beauties  I  lofe  in  fbme  places,  I 
give  to  others  which  had  them  not  originally  :  but  in 
this  I  may  be  partial  to  myfelf ;  let  the  reader  judge, 
and  I  fubmit  to  his  decifion.  Yet  I  think  I  have 
juft  occafion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  becaufe  they 
underftand  Chaucer,  would  deprive  the  greater  part 
of  their  countrymen  of  the  fame  advantage,  and  hoard 
him  up,  as  mifers  do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to 
look  on  it  themfelves,  and  hinder  others  from  mak- 
ing ufe  of  it.  In  fum,  I  ferioufly  proteft,  that  no 
man  ever  had,  or  can  have,  a  greater  veneration  for 
Chaucer,  than  myfelf.     I  have  tranflated  fome  part 
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of  his  works,  only  that  I  might  perpetuate  his  me- 
mory, or  at  leaft  refrelh  it,  amongft  my  country- 
men. If  I  have  altered  him  any  where  for  the  bet- 
ter, I  muft  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  I 
could  have  done  nothing  without  him  :  Facile  est  in" 
"centis  addere,  is  no  great  commendation ;  and  I  am 
not  fo  vain  to  think  I  have  deferved  a  greater.  I 
will  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  him  fingly,  with 
this  one  remark  :  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  W'ho 
keeps  a  kind  of  correfpondence  with  fome  authors  of 
the  fair  fex  in  France,  has  been  informed  by  them, 
that  Mademoifelle  de  Scudery,  who  is  as  old  as  Si- 
byl, and  infpired  like  her  by  the  fame  god  of  poetry, 
is  at  this  time  tranflating  Chaucer  into  modern 
French.  From  which  I  gather,  that  he  has  been  for- 
merly tranilated  into  the  old  Provencal,  (for  how  flie 
should  come  to  underftand  old  Engliih  I  know  not.) 
But  the  matter  of  fa6i  being  true,  it  makes  me  think 
that  there  is  fomething  in  it  like  fatality ;  that,  after 
certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and  memory  of 
great  wits  Ihould  be  renewed,  as  Chaucer  is  both  in 
France  and  England.  If  this  be  wholly  chance,  'tis 
extraordinary,  and  I  dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of 
being  taxed  wdth  fuperftition. 

Boccace  comes  laft  to  be  corrfidered,  who,  living 
in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius, 
and  followed  the  fame  ftudies  :  both  writ  novels,  and 
each  of  them  cultivated  his  niother  tongue.  But  the 
greateft  refemblance  of  our  two  moderr^  authors  being 
in  their  familiar  ftile,  and  pleafmg  way  of  relating 
comical  adventures,  I  may  pafs  it  over,  becaufe  I 
have  tranilated  nothing  from  Boccace  of  that  oatuye* 
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In  the  ferious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly 
on  Chaucer's  lide ;  for  though  the  Englilliman  has 
borrowed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears 
that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own 
making,  but  taken  from  authors  of  former  ages,  and 
by  him  only  modelled  :  fo  that  what  there  was  of  in- 
vention in  either  of  them,  may  be  judged  equal. — 
But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mend- 
ed the  ftories  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of 
telling ;  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  expreffion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by 
numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet 
wins  the  race  at  difadvantage.  I  defire  not  the 
reader  fhould  take  my  word  :  and  therefore  I  will  fet 
two  of  their  difcourfes  on  the  fame  fubje6t;,  in  the 
fame  light,  for  every  man  to  judge  betwixt  them.  I 
tranflated  Chaucer  firft,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  pitch- 
ed on  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale ;  not  daring,  as  I  have 
faid,  to  adventure  on  her  prologue,  becaufe  it  is  too 
licentious  :  there  Chaucer  introduces  an  old  woman 
of  mean  parentage,  whom  a  youthful  knight  of  no- 
ble blood  was  forced  to  marry,  and  confequently 
loathed  her :  the  crone  being  in  bed  with  him  on  the 
wedding-night,  and  finding  his  averfion,  endeavours 
to  win  his  affe6lion  by  reafon,  and  fpeaks  a  good 
word  for  herfelf,  (as  who  could  blame  her  ?)  in  hope 
to  mollify  the  fuUen  bridegroom.  She  takes  her  to- 
pics from  the  benefits  of  poverty,  the  advantages  of 
old  age  and  uglinefs,  the  vanity  of  youth,  and  the 
filly  pride  of  anceftry  and  titles  without  inherent  vir- 
tue, which  is  the  true  nobility.  When  I  had  clofed 
Chaucer,  I  returned  to  Ovid,  and  tranflated  fome 
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more  of  his  fables ;  and  by  this  time  had  fo  far  for- 
gotten the  wife  of  Bath's  tale,  that,  wlien  I  took  up 
Boccace,  unawares  I  fell  on  the  fame  argument  of 
preferring  virtue  to  nobiUty  of  blood,  and  titles,  in 
the  ftory  of  Sigifmunda;  which  1  had  certainly 
avoided  for  the  refemblance  of  the  two  difcourfes,  if 
my  memory  had  not  failed  me.  Let  the  reader 
weigh  them  both ;  and  if  he  thinks  me  partial  to 
Chaucer,  it  is  in  him  to  right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  above  all  his 
other  ftories,  the  noble  poem  of  Palamon  and  Ar- 
cite,  which  is  of  the  Epique  kind,,  and  perhaps  not 
much,  inferior  to  the  Ilias  or  the  iEneis  :  the  ftory  is 
more  pleafing  than  either  of  them,  the  manners  as 
perfect,  the  diclion  as  poetical,  the  learning  as  deep 
and  various ;  and  the  difpofition  full  as  artful ;  only 
it  includes  a  greater  length  of  time,  as  taking  up  fe- 
ven  years  at  leaft ;  but  Ariftotle  has  left  undecided 
the  duration  of  the  a6lion ;  which  yet  is  eafily  re- 
duced into  the  compafs  of  a  year,  by  a  narration  of 
what  preceded  tlie  return  of  Palamon  to  Athens.  I 
had  thought  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  and  more 
particularly  for  his,  whofe  laurel,  though  unworth}^ 
I  have  worn  after  him,  that  this  ftory  was  of  Englifli 
growth,  and  Chaucer's  own  :  but  I  was  undeceived 
by  Boccace ;  for  cafually  looking  on  the  cikI  of  his 
feventh  Giornata,  I  found  Dioneo  (under  which 
name  he  Hiadows  himfelf)  and  Fiametta  (who  re- 
prefents  his  miftrefs  the  natural  daughter  of  Robert, 
king  of  Naples)  of  whom  thefe  words  are  fpoken, 
Dioneo  e  la  Fiametta  granpezza  contarono  itifieme 
d'  Jrcita,  e  di  Palamone:  by  which  it  appears  that 
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this  ftory  was  written  before  the  time  of  Boccace; 
but  the  name  of  its  author  being  wholly  loft,  Chau- 
cer is  now  become  an  original ;  and  I  queftion  not 
but  the  poem  has  received  many  beauties  by  paffing 
through  his  noble  hands.  Befides  this  tale,  there  is 
another  of  his  own  invention,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Provencals,  called  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf; 
with  which  I  was  fo-  particularly  pleafed,  both  for 
the  invention  and  the  moral,  that  I  cannot  hinder 
myfelf  from  recommending  it  to  the  reader. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  preface,  in  which  I  have 
done juftice  to  others,  I  owe  fomewhat  to  myfelf: 
not  that  I  think  it  worth  my  time  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  one  IMilbourn,  and  one  Blackmore,  but  barely 
to  take  notice,  that  such  men  there  are  who  have 
written  fcurrilouily  againft  me,  without  any  .provo- 
cation. Mil  bourn,  who  is  in  Orders,  pretends 
amongft  the  reft  this  quarrel  to  me,  that  I  have  fallen 
foul  on  priefthood  :  if  I  have,  I  am  only  to  afk  par- 
don of  good  priefts,  and  am  afraid  his  part  of  the 
reparation  will  come  to  little.  Let  him  be  fatisfied 
that  he  (hall  not  be  able  to  force  himfelf  upon  me 
for  an  adverfary.  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  en- 
ter into  competition  with  him.  His  own  tranflations 
of  Virgil  have  anfwered  his  criticifms  on  mine.  If 
(as  they  fay,  he  has  declared  in  print)  he  prefers  the 
verfion  of  Ogilby  to  mine,  tiie  world  has  made  him 
the  fame  compliment:  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  he  writes  even  below  Ogilby :  that,  you  will 
fay,  is  not  eafily  to  be  done ;  but  what  cannot  Mil- 
bourn  bring  about  ?    I  am  fatisfied,  however,  that 
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while  he  and  I  live  together,  I  Ihall  not  be  thought 
the  worft  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  de- 
fired  him  underhand  to  write  fo  ill  againft  me :  but 
upon  my  honeft  word  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do 
me  this  fervice,  and  am  wholly  guiltlefs  of  his  pam- 
phlet. 'Tis  true,  I  ihould  be  glad,  if  I  could  per- 
fuade  him  to  continue  his  good  offices,  and  write 
fuch  another  critique  on  any  thing  of  mine :  for  I 
find  by  experience  he  has  a  great  ftroke  with  the 
reader,  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to 
make  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  He 
has  taken  fome  pains  with  my  poetry ;  but  no  body 
will  be  perfuaded  to  take  the  fame  with  his.  If  I  had 
taken  to  the  church  (as  he  affirms,  but  which  was 
never  in  my  thoughts)  I  fhould  have  had  more  fenfe, 
if  not  more  grace,  than  to  have  turned  myfelf  out  of 
my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parifhioners.— 
£ut  his  account  of  my  manners  and  my  principles, 
are  of  a  piece  with  his  cavils  and  his  poetry  :  and  fo 
I  have  done  with  him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  City  Bard,  or  Knight  Phyfician,  I  hear 
his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I  was  the  author  of  Abfa- 
lom  and  Achitophel,  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard 
on  his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems, 
becaufe  nothing  ill  is  to  be  fpoken  of  the  dead :  and 
therefore  peace  be  to  the  Manes  of  his  Arthurs.  I 
will  only  fay,  that  it  was  not  for  this  noble  knight 
that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  Epic  poem  on  king  Ar- 
thur, in  my  preface  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal.— 
The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms   were  machines 
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too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage  ;  and  therefore  he 
reje6led  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of  Eryx, 
when  they  were  thrown  before  him  by  Entellus. — 
Yet  from  that  preface  he  plainly  took  his  hint :  for 
he  began  immediately  upon  the  ftory ;  though  he  had 
the  bafenefs  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor ;  but 
inftead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel. 

I  ihall  fay  the  lefs  of  Mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in  many 
things  he  has  taxed  me  juftly ;    and  I  have  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expreffions  of  mine,  which 
can  be  truly  argued  of  obfcenity,  profanenefs,  or  im- 
morality ;  and  retract  them.     If  he  be  my  enemy, 
i^t  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given 
him  no  perfonal   occafion  to  be   otherwife,  he  will 
be  glad  of  my  repentance.     It  becomes  me  not  to 
draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one.     Yet  it  were 
not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  many  places  he  has  per- 
verted my  meaning  by  his  gloffes ;    and  interpreted 
my  words  into  blafphemy  and  baudry,  of  which  they 
were  not  guilty ;  befides  that  he  is  too  much  given 
to  horfe-play  in  his  raillery ;  and  comes  to  battle  like 
a  dictator  from  the  plough.     I  will  not  fay.   The 
zeal  of  God's  houfe  has  eaten  him  up ;    but  I  am 
fure  it  has  devoured  fome  part  of  his  good  manners 
and  civility.     It  might  alfo  be  doubted  whether  it 
were  altogether  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to   this 
rough  manner  of  proceeding ;  perhaps  it  became  not 
one  of  his  funClion  to  rake  into  the  rubbifli  of  an* 
cient  and  modern  plays ;  a  divine  might  have  em- 
ployed his  pains  to  better  purpofe,    than  in  the  nafti- 
nefs  of  Plautus  and  Ariftophanes ;    whofe  examples, 
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as  they  excufe  not  me,  fo  it  might  be  poffibly  fup* 
pofed,  that  he  read  them  not  without  fome  plealtire. 
They  who  have  written  commentaries  on  thofe  poets, 
or  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  have  explained 
fome  vices,  which  without  their  interpretation  had 
been  unknown  to  modern  times.  Neither  has  he 
judged  impartially  betwixt  the  former  age  and  us. 

There  is  more  baudry  in  one  Play  of  Fletcher's, 
called  The  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  than  in  all  ours 
together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  a6led  on  the  ftage 
in  my  remembrance.  Are  the  times  fo  much  more 
reformed  now,  than  they  were  five  and  twenty  years 
ago  ?  If  they  are,  I  congratulate  the  amendment  of 
our  morals.  But  I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  caufe  of 
my  fellow-poets,  though  I  abandon  my  own  defence  : 
they  have  fome  of  them  anfwered  for  themfelves,  and 
neither  they  nor  I  can  think  Mr.  Collier  fo  formida- 
ble an  enemy,  that  we  iliould  fhun  him.  He  has 
loft  ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by  purfuing 
his  point  too  far,  like  the  prince  of  Conde  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Senneffe :  from  immoral  plays,  to  no  plays ; 
ah  abufii  ad  ufum,  7ion  "valet  confequentia.  But  be* 
ing  a  party,  I  am  not  to  ereO:  myfelf  into  a  judge. 
As  for  the  reft  of  thofe  who  have  written  againft  me, 
they  are  fuch  fcoundrels,  that  they  deferve  not  the 
leaft  notice  to  be  taken  of  them.  Blackmore  and 
Milbourn  are  only  diftinguifhed  from  the  crowd,  by 
being  remembered  to  their  infamy. 

Demetri,  TequeTigelli 

Difcipiilorum  inter  jvibco  plorare  catlicdras. 


TALES 


FROM 


CHAUCER. 


•  TO  HER  GRACE  THE 

DUTCHESS  OF  ORMOND, 


WITH 


THE  FOLLOWING  POEM 


or 


PALAMON   AND    ARCITE, 


MADAM, 

1  HE  bard  who  firft  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  Britifli  lyre  this  ancient  fong : 
Which  Homer  might  without  a  blufh  rehearfe, 
And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  Virgil's  verfe : 
He   matched  their  beauties,   where  they  moft 
excel ;  5 

Of  love  fung  better,  and  of  arms  as  welL 


*  Dr.  Johnfon  juftly  cenfures  this  Dedication  as  a  "  piec« 
where  his  original  fondnefs  of  remote  conceits  feeras  to  have  re- 
vived/' John  Warton. 

Ver.  4.     And  leaves  a  doubtful  palm  in  VirgU*s  verfe ;] 

dubiam  facientia  carmina  palmam.  Juv, 

John  Wauton. 
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Vouchfafe,  illuftrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  power   the    charms   of  beauty   had   of 

old; 
Nor  wonder  if  fuch  deeds  of  arms  were  done, 
Infpir'd   by  two  fair  eyes,  that  fparkled  hke 

your  own.  lo 

If  Chaucer  by  the  beft  idea  wrought, 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other^s  thought. 
The  faireil  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  fet ; 
And  then  the  faireft  was  Plantagenet ; 
Who   three    contending    princes     made     her 

prize. 
And  rul'd  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes :      16 
Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame. 
And  to  the  nobleft  order  gave  the  name. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne. 
You   keep  her   conquefis,    and  extend  your 

oWn :  20 

As  when  the  ftars,  in  their  etherial  race. 
At  length  have  roU'd  around  the  liquid  fpace. 
At  certain  periods  they  refume  their  place. 
From  the  fame  point  of  heaven    their  courfe 

advance, 
And  move  in  meafures  of  their  former  dance ;  25 
Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  {he  returns, 
Reftor'd  in  you,  and  the  fame  place  adorns ; 
Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  fphere. 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonic 

year. 


ace,  V 
S     3 
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O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine,  30 

(For  beauty  ftill  is  fatal  to  the  line) 
Had  Chaucer  liv'd  that  angel-face  to  view, 
Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you ; 
Or  had  you  liv'd  to  judge  the  doubtful  right, 
Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight ;    35 
And  conquering  Thefeus  from  his  fide  had  fent 
Your  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  go- 
vernment. 
Time  ihall  accomplifli  that;  and  I  fliall  fee 
A  Palamon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  fates  your  path  prepared,     40 
And  fure  prefage  your  future  fsvay  declared : 
When  weflward,   like  the  fun,  you  took  your 

way. 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 
Blue  Triton  gave  the  fignal  from  the  (hore. 
The  ready  Nereids  h^ard,  and  fwam  before  45 
To  fmooth  the  feas ;  a  foft  Etefian  gale 
But  juft  infpirVl,  and  gently  fwell'd  the  fail; 
Portunus  took  his  turn,  whofe  ample  hand 
HeavYl  up  his  lightened  keel,  and   funk  the' 

fand, 
And  fteer'd  the  facred  velTel  fafe  to  land.     50 

Ver.  31.     '  fatal  to  the  line yl     Deftincd  or  given  by 

the  Fates. — A  peculiar  ienie.  John^  Warton. 

Ver.  48.  Portunus  took  his  turn,  whofe  ample  hand] 
Et  pater  ipfe  manu  magn^  Portunus  euntem 
Impulit.  iEneid.  v.  1.  241. 

John  Waiiton. 

VOL.  111.  E 
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The  land,  if  not  reftrain'd,  had  met  your  way, 
Projefted  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  fea. 
Hibernia,  proftrate  at  your  feet,  ador'd, 
In  you,  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord ; 
Due  to  her  ifle  ;  a  venerable  name  ;  55 

His  father  and  his  grandlire  known  to  fame  ; 
Aw'd  by  thathoufe,  accuftom'd  to  command,  ^ 
The  fturdy  kerns  in  due  fubjeftion  Hand ;       \. 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand.  > 

At  your  approach,  they  crowded  t6  the  port;  60 
And  fcarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court : 
As  Ormond's  harbinger,  to  you  they  run  ; 
For  Venus  is  the  promife  of  the  fun. 
The  w^afte  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  deftroy'd. 
Pales  unhonour'd,  Ceres  unemployed,  65 

Were  all  forgot ;  and  one  triumphant  day 
Wip'd  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  maffacres,  were  cheaply  bought, 
So  mighty  recompence  your  beauty  brought. 
As  vvhen  the  dove  returning  bore  the  mark    70 
Of  earth  reftor'd  to  the  long-lab*ring  ark. 
The  relics  of  mankind,  fecure  of  reft, 
Ope'd  every  window  to  receive  the  gueft, 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  meffage  blefs'd 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries. 
The  nation  took  an  omen  from  yoi 
And  God  advanced  his  rambow  in 


eated  cries,  "j 
ur  eyes,  76  > 
the  ikies,     J 


Ver.  70.     As  when  the  dove]     lie  had  before  ufed  this  fimilc, 
in  Threiiodia  Auoullalis,  1  believe.  John  VVarton. 
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To  fign  inviolable  peace  reftor'd  ; 

The  faints,  with  Iblemn  fliouts,  proclaimed  the 

new  accord. 
When  at  your  fecond  coming  you  appear,       sa 
(For  I  foretel  that  millenary  year) 
The  (liarpen'd  lliare  ilvali  vex  the  foil  no  more, 
But  earth  unbidden  llrall  produce  her  ftore  ; 
The  land  fliall  laugh,  the  circling  ocean  fmile, 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  blefs  the  holy  ifle.  S5 
Heaven  from  all  ages  has  rcferv'd  for  you 
That  happ3' clime,  which  venom  never  knew; 
Or  if  it  had  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  power  to  chafe  all  poifon  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  fate  has  caft     90 
Betwixt  your  future  glories,  and  your  paft. 
This  paufe  of  power,    'tis   Ireland's    hour    to 

mourn ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  fafe  return. 
By  which  you  feem  the  feafons  to  command. 
And  bring  our  fummers  back  to  their  forfaken 

land.  95 

The  vanquifh'd  ifle  our  leifure  muft  attend,    "^ 

Till  the  fair  blefTmg  we  vouchfafe  to  fend  ;       f 

Nor  can  we  i'pare  you  long,  tho'  often  we  may^ 

lend.  3 

7^he  dove  was  twice  employ'd  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd,  and  fl)e  returned  no  morCc 

Vcr.  82.     The  J}iar pen  d  (hare  &c.]      He  could  not  avoid  au 
iniitutiou  of  Virgil'^  Poilio.  JuiiN   >Varton. 
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Nor  dare  we  truft  fo  foft  a  melTenger,        loi 
New  from  her  ficknefs,  to  that  northern  ah-; 
Reft  here  a  while  your  luftre  to  reftore, 
That  they  may  lee  yon,  as  you  flione  before ; 
For  yet,  the  eclipfe  not  wholly  paft,  you  wade  105 
Through  fome  remains,  and  dimnefs  of  a  (hade, 

A  fubjefit  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  fufFer  him  with  ftrength  impaired  to  fight; 
Till  force  returns,  hjs  ardour  we  reftrain, 
And  curb  his  warlike  wirti  to  crofs  the  main.   110 

Now  paft  the  danger,  let  the  learn'd  begin 
The  inquiry,  where  difeafe  could  enter  in  ; 
How  thofe  malignant  atoms  forc'd  their  way, 
AV  hat  in  the  faultlefs  frame  they  found  to  make 

their  prey  ? 
AVhere  every  element  was  weighed  fo  well,  115"^ 
That  heaven  alone,  who  mixM  the  mafs,  could  f 

tell 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel 
And  where,  imprifon'd  in  fo  fweet  a  cage, 
A  foul  might  well  be  pleas'd  to  pafs  an  age. 

And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak  :    i<2o 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break  : 


Ver,  118.     A}id  whtre,  mprifon'd  infofwect  a  cfjgey 

A  J'uul  7nig/it  wed  be  pleas' d  to  pafs  an  age,'^ 
Pope  has  a  fimilar  exprelTion,  and  the  fame  rhyme. 
Moll  fouls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  onCe  an  age. 
Dull  iullen  pris'ners  in  the  body's  cage. 

Elegy  to  the  Memory  ot  au  unfortunate  Lady,  1.  17. 

John  VVarton. 


■.S 
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Ev'n  to  your  breaft  the  ficknefs  durft  afpire  ; 
And,  forc'd  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire, 
Profanely  fet  the  holy  place  on  fire. 
In  vain  yourlord,  like  young  Vefpafian,  mourn'd, 
When  the  fierce  flames  the  fauciuary  burn'd  : 
And  1  prepared  to  pay  in  verfes  rude 
A  mod  detefted  aft  of  gratitude  : 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy,  v^hich  now     129 
Is  ofFer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Your  angel  fure  our  Morley's  mind  infpir'd, 
To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  required  ; 
As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove's  decree, 
AVas  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemee : 
Or  Heaven,  which  had  fuch  over-coft  beftow'd, 
As  fcarce  it  could  afford  to  flefli  and  blood,  136^ 
So  lik'd  the  frame,  he  would  not  work  anew, 
To  fave  the  charges  of  another  you. 
Or  by  his  middle  fi::ience  did  he  fteer,  ^1 

And  faw  fome  great  contingent  good  appear  > 
Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here  :  141 3 
And  for  that  end,  preferv'd  the  precious  mould, 
Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold  ; 
And  meditated  in  his  better  mind 
An  heir  from  you,  which  may  redeem  the  fail- 
ing kind.  ]45 

Bleft  be  the  power  which  has  at  once  reftor'd 
The  hopes  of  lo(t  fucceffion  to  your  lord  ; 
Joy  to  the  firft  and  laft  of  each  degree. 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  I  long'd  to  fee. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Mufe  to  me. 


•  1 
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O  daughter  of  the  rofe,  vvhofe  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white  ; 
Who  heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  difplay. 
The  blufh  of  morning,  and  the  milky  way  ; 
AVhofe  face  is  paradife,  butfenc'd  from  fin:  155 
For  God  in  either  eye  has  placed  a  cherubin. 

All  is  your  lord's  alone ;  ev'n  abfentj  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chafte  Penelope. 
For  him  you  wafte  in  tears  your  widowM  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers  ; 
Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught; 
Such,  for  Afcanius,  fair  Elifa  wrought.  162 

Th^  foft  recefles  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love  : 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done,  i65 

You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  fon  ; 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  place, 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  rac. 


PALAMON    AND    ARCITE*; 


OR,    THE 


b 


KNIGHT'S    TALE. 


BOOK    I. 

IN  days  of  old,  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Thefeus  was  his  name  : 
A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  excelled, 
The  rifino;  nor  the  fettino;  fun  beheld. 
Of  Athens  he  was  lord;  much  land  he  won,    5 
And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 
In  Scythia.  with  the  warrior  queen  he  ftrove, 
Whom  firft  by   force   he   conquer'd,   then   by 

love ; 
lie  brought  in  triumph   back   the  beauteous 

dame, 
With  whom  her  fifter,  fair  Emihii,  came.        10 

*  Chaucer  was  more  ihan  GO  years  old,  and  Dryden  70,  when 
they  wrote  Palamon.  Sade  fays  in  1359,  15occace  fcnt  a  copy 
of  Dante,  written  by  his  own  hand,  to  Petrarch,  who,  it  feems, 
was  jealous  of  Dante,  and  in  his  anfwer  fpeaks  coldly  of  him. — 
Sade,  p.  507.  Dr.  J.  Warton, 
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With  honour  to  his  home  let  Thefeus  ride,  ^ 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  his  guide,  > 
And  his  victorious  array  at  his  fide.  3 

I  pafs  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array, 
Their  fhouts,  their  fongs,  their  welcome  on  the 
way :  15 

But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 
The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight 
Betwixt  the  hardy  queen  and  hero  knight ; 
The  town  befieg'd,  and  how  much  blood  it  coll 
The  female  army,  and  the  Athenian  hod ;      20 
The  fpoulals  of  Hippolita  the  queen  ; 
What  tilts  and  turneys  at  the  feaft  \vere  feen  ; 
The  ftorm  at  their  return,  the  ladies'  fear : 
But  thefe,  and  other  things,  I  muft  forbear. 
The  field  is  fpacious  I  defign  to  fow,  25 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plow  : 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  wafte  my  ftrength ; 
And  trivial  accidents  fhall  be  forborn, 
That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn ;  30 
As  was  at  firft  enjoin'd  us  by  mine  hoft 
That  he  whofe  tale  is  beft,  and  pleafes  mofi. 
Should  win  his  fupper  at  our  common  coft, 

And  therefore  where  I  left,  I  will  purfue 
This  ancient  ftory,  whether  falfe  or  true,     35 
In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 

Ver.  26.     JVith  oxen]     From  Ovid  : — 

Noil  profeduris  littora  bobus  arat. 

John  Warton. 
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The  prince  I  menlion'd,  full  of  high  renown. 
In  this  array  drew  near  the  Athenian  town ; 
When  in  his  pomp  and  utmoft  of  his  pride, 
Marching,  he  chanc'd  to  call  his  eye  afide,     40 
And  faw  a  choir  of  mourning  dames,  who  lay 
By  two  and  two  acrofs  the  common  way : 
At  his  approach  they  raised  a  rueful  cry. 
And  beat  their  breafts,  and  held  their  hands  on 

high, 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  feiz'd  at  laft     45 
His  courfer's  bridle,  and  his  feet  embraced. 
Tell  me,  faid  Thefeus,  what  and  whence  you 
are, 
And  why  this  funeral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 
Is  this  the  welcome  of  my  worthy  deeds, 
To  meet  my  triumph  in  ill-omen'd  weeds  ?     50 
Or  envy  you  my  praife,  and  would  deltroy 
With   grief  my    pleafures,    and    pollute    my 

Or  are  you  injur'd,  and  demand  relief? 
Name  your  requeft,  and  I  will  eafe  your  grief. 

The  moit  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train  55 
Began  ;  (but  fwdoned  firfl  away  for  pain) 
Then  fcarce  recovered  fpoke  :   Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory  ; 

Ver.  49.     Is  this  the  icelcome  &c.] 

lii  noflri  roditus  expcdutiquc  triumphi. 

John  VVarton, 
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'Tis  thine,  O  king,  the  affli6led  to  redrefs. 
And  fame  has  fiU'd  the  world  with   thy  fiic- 

cefs : 
We  wretched  women  fue  for  that  alone,  61 

Which  of  thy  goodnefs  is  refused  to  none ; 
Let  fall  fome  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
If  what  we  beg  be  juft,  and  we  deferve  reUef : 
For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore,     65 
But  held  the  rank  of  fovereign  queen  before ; 
Till    thanks    to    giddy    chance,    which   never 

bears. 
That   mortal  blifs   fljiould   laft  for    length    of 

years. 
She  caft  us  headlong  from  our  high  eftate. 
And  here  in  hope  of  thy  return  we  wait :        70 
And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nigh, 
Built  to  the  gracious  goddefs  Clemency. 
But  reverence  thou  the  power,  whofe  name  it 

bears. 
Relieve  the   opprefs'd,  and   wipe  the  widow's 

tears. 
I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  feen,  75 

The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  queen : 
At  Thebes  he  fell ;  curft  be  the  fatal  day  ! 
And  all  the  reft  thou  feeft  in  this  array. 
To  make  their  moan,  their  lords  in  battle  loft 
Before  that  town  befieg'd  by  our  confederate 
hoft :  so 
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But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 
The  Theban  city,  and  ufurps  the  lands, 
Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  thofe 
Whofe  breathlefs  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 
Unburn'd,  unburyVl,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ;         85 
Such  is  their  fate,  and  fuch  his  tyranny ; 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead, 
But  with  their  lifelefs  hmbs  his  hounds  are  fed* 
At  this  fhe  Ihriek'd  aloud  ;  the  mournful  train 
JEcho'd  her  grief,  and,  groveling  on  the  plain, 
With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to   move  his 

mind,  91 

Befought  his  pity  to  their  helplefs  kind  ! 

The  prince  was  toucji'd,  his  tears  began  to 

flow. 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  would  break  in  two. 
He  figh'd  ;  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore, 
So  wretched  now,  fo  fortunate  before.  96 

Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  fteed  he  flew, 
And  raifing  one  by  one  the  fuppliant  crew, 
To  comfort  each,  full  folemnly  he  fwore. 
That  by  the  fajth  which  knights  to  knighthood 

bore,  100 

And  whatever  elfe  to  chivalry  belongs, 
He   \yould   not  ceafe,    till   he    reveng'd   their 

wrongs : 

Ver.  88.     But  xcith  their  Itfekfs  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed."] 

— — —  a^Tot/s  oe  l^upiu  ivJ'/i  xvi'iffcru'.  Homer, 

Joan  Warto??', 
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That  Greece  fhould  fee  performed  what  he  de- 
clared ; 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  juft  reward. 
He  faid  no  more,  but,  fliunning  all  delay,      105 
Rode  on  ;  nor  enter'd  Athens  on  his  way  : 
But  left  his  fifler  and  his  queen  behind, 
And  wavM  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind : 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  ^od  of  war 
AVas  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car;        110 
Red  was  his   fword,    and   (hield,    and  whole 

attire, 
And    all  the   godhead    feem'd    to  glow   with 

fire ; 
Ev'n  the  ground  glittered  where  the  flandard 

flew, 
And    the  green    grafs   was   dy'd    to   fanguine 
hue. 

Ver.  109. t/i€  god  of  war 

Was  drawn  triumphant  in  his  iron  car  ;] 
This  paifage  was  in  Gray's  mitid,  when  he  wrote  the  Progrefs 
«f  Poejj/ ;  and  I  am  furpiifed  that  the  epithet  applied   to  car 
cfcaped  him  : 

**  On  Thracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 

*'  Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  car."  Todd, 

Ver.  113.     Ev*n  the  ground  glitter* d  where  the  Jlandardjlew^ 
^ totaque  circurtk 

i5Lre  renidefcit  tellus.  Lucret.  lib.  ii. 

And  again  : 

Stare  videtur  ct  in  campis  confifterc  fulgur. 
So  Euripides,  Phoeniflie,  vcrfc  110. 

nE^ioy  irfi^TTTei,  John  Wautqn. 
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High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore    115 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquered  Minotaure : 
The  foldiers  (hout  around  with  generous  rage, 
And  in  that  viftory  their  own  preiage. 
He  praisVl  their  ardour ;  inly  pleafed  to  fee 
His  hoft  the  flower  of  Grecian  chivalry.        120 
AW  day  he  march'd,  and  all  the  enfuing  night. 
And  faw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  procefs  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell, 
How  Thefeus  conquer'd,  and  how  Creon  fell : 
Or  after,  how  by  ttorni  the  walls  were  won,  125 
Or  how  the  viftor  fack'd  and  burn'd  the  town : 
How  to  the  ladies  he  reftor'd  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  flain  : 
And    with   what   ancient   rites   they   were  in- 
terred ; 
All  thefe  to  fitter  tirhes  fliall  be  deferred  :      130 
I  fpare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  huibands'  obfequies; 


Vcr.  115.     High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore 

Hm  Cretan  Jight J  the  conquer'd  Minotaure  ;] 
Chaucer's  original  fays, 

And  by  his  banner  borne  is  his  penon 

Of  gold  full  riche,  in  which  there  wasybete  (i.  c.  HampM) 
The  Minotaure  which  that  he  flew  in  Crete. 
This  adventure  of  Thefeus  and  the  Minotaur  is  rcprefented 
by  Virgil  as  being  the  fubjedt  of  the  fculpture  on  the  front  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumte;  which,  1  conjedure,  he  bor- 
rowed, as  he  ufes  fome  of  the  very  cxprelTions  of  Catullus,  from 
his  dclcription  of  the  embroidered  hangings  or  tapeftry. 

John  Warton, 
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How  Thefeus  at  thefe  funerals  did  affifl:. 

And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dif- 

mifs'd. 
Thus  when  the  viflor  chief  had  Creon  flain,  135 
And  conquered  Thebes,   he   pitched  upon  the 

plain 
His  mighty  camp,  and,  when  the  day  returned, 
The  country  wafted,  and  the  hamlets  burn'd, 
And  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  controul  to  ftrip  and  fpoil  the  dead.  140 

There,  in  a  heap  of  flain,  among  the  reft 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprefs'd 
Of  llaughterd  foes,  whom  firft  to  death  they 

-lent. 
The  trophies  of  their  llrength,  a  bloody  monu- 
ment. 
Both  fair,  and  both  of  royal  blood  they  feem'd, 
AVhom    kinlmen   to    the     crown    the    heralds 

deem'd ;  'hG 

That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame  ; 
*J'heir  fwords,  their  ihields,  their  furcoats  were 

the  fame. 
Clofe    by    each   other    laid,    they   prefs'd  the 

ground, 
Their  manly  bofoms  pierc'd  with  many  a  griefly 

wound ;  150 

Nor  well  aUve,  nor  wholly  dead  they  were, 
But  Ibme  faint  ligns  of  feeble  life  appear : 
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The  wandVing  breath  was  on  the  wing  to  part. 
Weak  was  the  pulfe  and  hardly  heav'd  the  heart. 
Thefe  two  were  lifters'  fons;  and  Arcite  one,  155 
Much  fam'd  in  fields,  with  valiant  Palamon. 
From  thefe  their  coftly  arms  the  fpoilers  rent, 
And  foftly  both  convey 'd  to  Thefeus'  tent : 
Whom  known  of  Creon's  line,  and  cur*d  with 

care. 
He  to  his  city  fent  as  prifoners  of  the  war,  160 
Hopelefs  of  ranfom,  and  condemn'd  to  lie 
In  durance,  doomed  a  lingering  death  to  die. 
This  done,    he  marchM  away  with  warlike- 

found, 
And  to  his  Athens  turn'd  with  laurels  crown'd, 
AVhere  happy  long  he  liv'd,  much  lov'd,  and 

more  renown'd.  iGo 

But  in  a  tower,  and  never  to  be  loos'd. 
The  w^oeful  captive  kinfmen  are  inclos'd  : 

Thus  year  by  year  they  pafs,  and  day  by  day, 
Till  once,  'twas  on  the  morn  of  chearful  May, 
The  young  Emilia,  fairer  to  be  {een  170 

Than  the  fair  lily  on  the  flowery  green, 
More  frelh  than  May  herfelf  in  bloiibms  new, 
For  with  the  roly  colour  ftrove  her  hue, 
Wak'd,  as  her  cuflom  was,  before  the  day, 
To  do  the  obfervance  due  to  fprightly  May  :  175 
For  fprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 
The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  Aug- 

gard  fleep  ; 
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Each   gentle  bread  with   kindly   warmth   (he 

moves  ; 
Infpires  new  flames,  revives  extinguilh'd  loves. 
in  this  remembrance  Emily  ere  day  iso 

Arofe,  and  drefs'd  herfelf  in  rich  array  ; 
Frefli  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair : 
Adown  her  (houlders  fell  her  length  of  hair : 
A  ribband  did  the  braided  treffes  bind,  ^ 

The  reft  was  loofe,  and  w^antonM  in  the  wind  : 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night,  is6 

And  purpled  o'er  the  Iky  with  blufliing  light, 
AVhen  to  the  garden  walk  fhe  took  her  way,    n 
To  fport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day,  v 

And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honour  of  the  May.  ) 
At  every  turn,  flie  made  a  little  ftand,       151 
And  thruft  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rofe,  and  every  rofe  ftie  drew 
She  fliook  the  ftalk,  and  brulh'd  away  the  dew : 
Then  party-coloured  flowers  of  white  and  red  ]<^5 
She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head  : 
This  done,  flie  fang  and  carolfd  out  fo  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear  : 
Ev'n  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  fing  :         199 
And  learn'd  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  fpring. 
The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made. 
Within   whofe  keep  the  captive  knights   were 

laid. 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  ftrong  withal, 
\Vas  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall  ; 


I 
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The  garden  was  inclosM  within  the  fquare,     205 
Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

It  happened  Palamon,  the  prifoner  knight, 
ReflJefs  of  woe,  arofe  before  the  light, 
And  with  his  jailor's  leave  defir'd  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholefome  than    the  damps  be- 
neath. 210 
This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way,  - 
Chear'd  with  the  promife  of  a  glorious  day  : 
Then  caft  a  languiftiing  regard  around, 
And  faw,    with  hateful    eyes,    the    temples ( 
crown'd                                               2i4i 
With  golden  fpires,  and  all  the  hoftile  ground, 
He  figh'd,  and  turn'd  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  knew 
''Twas  but  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  view : 
Then  look'd  below,  and  from  the  caftle's  height 
Beheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleafing  fight  :| 
The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  feen,  220" 
In  fpring's  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green, 
Fre{h  flowers  in  wide   parterres,  and  fliadyi 

walks  between. 
This  view'd,  but  not  enjoy 'd,  with  arms  acrofs 
He  flood,  reflefiling  on  his  country's  lofs ; 
Himfelf  an  objeft  of  the  public  fcorn,  225 

And  often  wifh'd  he  never  had  been  born. 
At  laft,  for  fo  his  defliny  required, 
With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tir'd. 
He  through  a  little  window  cafl  his  fight,     229 
Though  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  fcanty  light : 


VOL,  III. 
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But  ev^n  that  glimmering  fervM  him  to  defcry 

The  inevitable  charms  of  Emily. 

Scarce  had  he  feen,   but  feiz'd  with  fudden 
fmart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ;    234 
Struck  blind  with  over-powering  light  he  flood, 
Then  ftarted  back  amaz'd,  and  cry'd  aloud. 
Young  Arcite  heard;  and  up  he  ran  with 
hafte, 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  embraced ; 
And  afk'd  him  why  he  look'd  fo  deadly  wan, 
And  whence  and  how  his  change  of  cheer  be- 
gan ?  240 
Or  who  had  done  the  offence  ?    But  if,   faid 

he. 
Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity  ; 
For  love  of  heaven  with  patience  undergo 
A  curelefs  ill,  fince  fate  will  have  it  fo : 
So  flood  our  horofcope  in  chains  to  lie,  245 

And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  fky. 
Or  other  baleful  afpe6t,  rul'd  our  birth. 
When  all  the  friendly  flars  were  under  earth : 
Whatever  betides,  by  defliny  'tis  done ; 
And  better  bear  like  men,  than  vainly  feek  to 
fhun.  250 

Nor  of  my  bonds,  faid  Palamon  again, 
Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain ; 
But  when  my  mortal  anguifti  caused  my  cry, 
That  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye  ; 


! 
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Pierc'd  with  a  random  fliaft,  I  faint  away,    ^55 
And  peri(h  with  infenfible  decay: 
A  glance  of  fome  new  goddefs  gave  the  wound, 
Whom,  hke  A6leon,  unaware  I  found. 
Look  how  flie  w^alks  along  yon  fliady  fpace, 
Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majeftic  grace;  260 
And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face. 
If  thou  art  Venus,  (for  thy  charms  confefs 
That  face  was  form'd  in  heaven,  nor  art  thou 

lefs ; 
Difguis'd  in  habit,  undifguis'd  in  fhape)    • 
O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  to  Tcape;  265 
But  if  our  doom  be  pad  in  bonds  to  lie 
For  life,  and  in  a  loathfome  dungeon  die, 
Then  be  thy  wrath  appeased  with  our  difgrace, 
And  ftfew  compaffion  to  the  Theban  race, 
Opprefs'd  by  tyrant  power !  While  yet  he  fpoke, 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fix'd  his  look  ;  Q71 

The  fatal  dart  a  ready  paffage  found, 
And  deep  within  his  heart  infixed  the  wound : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  fore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he,  or  more  :      275 


Ver.  258.  JFhom,  like  A^eon,  unaware  I  found.]  An  Ovi- 
dian  allufiou.  John  Warton. 

Ver,  261.  And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  SiC.I 
And  Venus  is  it,  fothly  as  1  geffe. 
And  therewithal!  on  knees  adoun  he  fell, 

And  fayde : 

This  circumflance  of  his  falling  on  his  knees,  which  is  ftriking 
and  dramatic,  Dryden  has  haftily  omitted  without  judgment,  as 
appears  by  the  tenor  of  Arcite's  argument.        John  Warton. 

r  2 
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Then  from  his  inraoft  foul  he  figh'd,  and  faid. 
The  beauty  I  behold  has  ftruck  me  dead  : 
Unknowingly  (he  ftrikes  ;  and  kills  by  chance  ; 
Poifon  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 
O,  I  muft  aik ;  nor  aik  alone,  but  move         280 
Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  muft  die  for  love. 

Thus  Arcite :  and  thus  Palamon  replies, 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.) 
Speak'ft  thou  in  earneft,  or  in  jefting  vein  ? 
Jefting,  faid  Arcite,  fuits  but  ill  with  pain.  285 
It  fuits  far  worfe,  (faid  Palamon  again, 
And  bent  his   brows)   with  men  who  honour 

weigh, 
Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendftiip  to  betray ; 
But  worft  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  born. 
My  kinfman,  and  in  arms  my  brother  fworn.  290 
Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 
That  one  ftiould  be  the  common  good  of  both  ; 
One  foul  ftiould  both  infpire,  and  neither  prove 
His  fellow's  hindrance  in  purfuit  of  love? 
To  this  before  the  gods  we  gave  our  hands,  295 
And  nothing  but  our  death   can    break    the 

bands. 
This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  defign : 
As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  further  thine : 

Ver.  285.     Jefting^  faid  Arcite,  fuits  but  ill  toith  pain.'] 
Difficile  eft  trifti  fingero  mente  jocum. 

TibuUus,  lib.  ill.  E.  5,  2. 

JohnWartox. 
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Nor  can'ft,   nor  dar'ft  thou,   traitor,   on  the 

plain 
Appeach  my  honour,  or  thine  own  maintain,  300 
Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
Whofe  faith  I  truft,   and  on  whofe   care  de- 
pend : 
And  wouldTt  thou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
Much  rather  than  releafe  would  choofe  to  die  ? 
But  thou,  falfe  Arcite,  never  ftialt  obtain      305 
Thy  bad  pretence ;  I  told  thee  firfl  my  pain  : 
For  firft  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  born  ; 
Thou  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  fworn. 
Art  bound  to  affift  my  elderlhip  of  right. 
Or  juftly  to  be  deem'd  a  perjur'd  knight.     310 

Thus  Palamon  :  but  Arcite  with  difdain 
In  haughty  language  thus  reply 'd  again  : 
Forfworn  thyfelf :  the  traitor's  odious  name 
I  firft  return,  and  then  difprove  thy  claim. 
If  love  be  paffion,  and  that  paffion  nurft         315 
With  ftrong  defires,  I  lov'd  the  lady  firft. 
Canft  thou  pretend  defire,  whom  zeal  inflan/d 
To  worfliip,  and  a  power  celeftial  nam'd  ? 
Thine  was  devotion  to  the  bleft  above, 
I  faw  the  woman,  and  defir'd  her  love ;         320 
Firft  own'd  my  paffion,  and  to  thee  commend 
The  important  fecret,  as  my  chofen  friend, 
Suppofe  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  detire 
A  moment  elder  than  my  rival  fire ; 
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Can  chance  of  feeing  firft  thy  title  prove  ?    325 
And  know'ft  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love  ; 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  relate ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate ; 
Laws  are  but  politive  ;  love's  power,  we  fee, 
Is  Nature's  fanftion,  and  her  firft  decree.     330 
Each  day  we  break  the  bond  of  human  laws 
For  love,  and  vindicate  the  common  caufe. 
Laws  for  defence  of  civil  rights  are  plac'd, 
Love    throws  the  fences  down,  and  makes  a 

general  wafte  : 
Maids,  widows,  wives,  Avithout  diftinftion  fall ; 
The  fweeping  deluge,  love,  comes  on,  and  covers 

all.  336 

If  then  the  laws  of  friendftiip  I  tranfgrefs, 
I  keep  the  greater,  while  I  break  the  lefs ; 
And  both  are   mad  alike,   fince  neither  can^ 

poffefs.  J 

Both  hopelefs  to  be  ranfom'd,  never  more     340 
To  fee  the  fun,  but  as  he  pafles  o'er. 

Like  iEfop's  hounds  contending  for  the  bone, 
Each  pleaded  right,  and  would  be  lord  alone  : 

Ver.  326.     no  law  is  made  for  love;^ 

Quis  legem  dat  amantibus  ? 

Major  lex  amor  eft  fibi,  Boeth.  iii.  12. 

John  Warton. 
Ver.  342,     Like  Mfofs  hounds  contending  for  the  bone,]     Dry- 
den  fcems  here  to  fpeak  in  his  own  perfon,  which  breaks  the 
thread  of  the  conieft  rather  inartificially,   whereas  the  original 
continues  in  the  firft  perfon. 

We  ftrive  as  did  the  houndes  for  the  bone. 

John  Wart92^« 


I 
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The  fruitlefs  fight  continued  all  the  day, 

A  cur  came  by,  and  fnatch'd  the  prize  a: way.  345 

As  courtiers  therefore  juflle  for  a  grant, 

And  when  they  break  their  friendfliip,  plead 

their  want, 
So  thou,  if  fortune  will  thy  fuit  advance. 
Love  on,  nor  envy  me  my  equal  chance  : 
For  1  muft  love,  and  am  refolv'd  to  try         350 
My  fare,  or  failing  in  the  adventure  die. 

Great  w^as  their  ftrife,  which  hourly  was  re- 
new'd, 
Till  each  with  mortal  hate  his  rival  viewM : 
Now  friends   no  more,  nor  walking  hand  in 

hand; 
But  when  they  met,  they  made  a  furly  ftand  ; 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  pafs'd,    356 
And    wifti'd  that  every  look  might  be   their 
laft. 
It  chancM  at  length,  Pirithous  came  to  at- 
tend 
This  worthy  Thefeus,  his  familiar  friend ; 
Their  love  in  early  infancy  began,  s6o 

And  rofe  as  childhood  ripen'd  into  man. 
Companions  of  the  war  ;  and  lov'd  fo  well. 
That  when  one  dy'd,  as  ancient  ftories  tell. 
His  fellow  to  redeem  him  went  to  hell. 


1 


Ver.  352.  Great  was  their  Jlrife,  &c.]  Thefe  fix  fpirited 
lines  are  entirely  our  autlior's  own,  and  an  improvement  on  the 
fimple  original.  John  Warton. 
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But  to  purfue  my  tale:  to  welcome  home 365 
His  warlike  brother  is  Pirithous  come: 
Arcite  of  Thebes  was  known  in  arms  long  fince, 
And  honour'd  by  this  young  Theffalian  prince. 
Thefeus  to  gratity  his  friend  and  gueft, 
Who  made  our  Arcite's  freedom  his  requeft,  370 
Reftor'd  to  liberty  the  captive  knight, 
But  on  thefe  hard  conditions  I  recite : 
That  if  hereafter  Arcite  (hould  be  found 
Within  the  compafs  of  Athenian  ground, 
By  day  or  night,  or  on  whatever  pretence,    375 
His  head  fhou'd  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  offence. 
To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed. 
And  on  his  promife  was  the  prifoner  freed. 

Unpleas'd  and  penfive  hence  he   takes  his 
way. 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  his  life  muft  pay.  380 

Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fete, 
Finds  his  dear  purchafe,  and  repents  too  late  ? 
What  have  I  gained,  he  faid,  in  prifon  pent, 
Jf  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  baniftiment  ? 


Ver.  379*  Unpleas*d  and  penfive  hence  he  takes  h  'iDay,'\  The 
original  exceeds  the  imitation  here  in  the  picture  of  Arcite's 
diftrefs. 

How  great  a  forwe  fufFereth  now  Arcite  ? 
The  deth  he  feleth  thurgh  his  herte  fmite; 
He  weepeth,  waileth,  crieth  pitoufly; 
To  fleen  himfelf  he  waiteth  hourly. 
An  admirable  pidure  of  defpair ! 

John  Warton". 
Ver.  383.]     So  Ferdinand  in  the  Tempcft,  Ad  the  firft. 
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And  banifti'd  from  her  light,  I  fuffer  more  385 
In  freedom,  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before  ; 
Forced  from  her  prefence,   and    condemned  to 

hve; 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthankM  reprieve  : 
Heaven  is  not,  but  where  Emily  abides, 
And  where  {he's  abfent,  all  is  hell  befides.  390 
Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurft. 
Which  bound  my  friendfliip  to  Pirithous  firft : 
Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  flill  had  been 
In  bondage,  and  had  ftill  Emilia  feen : 
For  though  I  never  can  her  grace  deferve,  395 
'Tis  recompence  enough  to  fee  and  ferve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinfman  and  my  friend, 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend ! 
Thine  is  the  adventure ;  thine  the  vi6lory : 
Well  has  thy  fortune  turn'd  the  dice  for  thee : 
Thou  on  that  angel's    face  may'ft   feed  thine 

eyes,  401 

In  prifon,  no ;  but  blifsful  paradife  ! 
Thou  daily  feeft  that  fun  of  beauty  Ihine, 
And  lov'ft  at  leaft  in  love's  extremeft  line. 

1  mourn  in  abfence,  love's  eternal  night ;  405^ 
And  who  can  tell  but  fince  thou  haft  her  fight,  v 
And  art  a  comely^  young,  and  valiant  knight,} 

Might  I  but  through  my  prifon  once  a  day- 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  corners  elfe  of  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  ufe  of ;  fliall  enough 
Have  I  in  fuch  a  prifon, 

John  Wartost, 
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Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  ceafe  to  frown. 
And  by  fome  ways  unknown  thy  wifties  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  moft  forlorn  of  human  kind,         410 
Nor  help  can  hope,  nor  remedy  can  find  ; 
But  doom'd  to  drag  my  loathfome  life  in  care, 
For  my  reward,  mull  end  it  in  defpair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates, 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates. 
Nor  art,  nor  nature's  hand  can  eafe  my  grief; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  laft  relief: 
Then  farewel  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell. 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itfelf  farewel. 

But  why,  alas !  do  mortal  men  in  vain  420 
Of  fortune,  fate,  or  Providence  complain  ? 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  thofe  which  we  defire  : 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 
But,  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are 
(lain:  425 

Some  pray  from  prifon  to  be  freed  ;  and  come, 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home  ; 
Murdered  by  thofe  they  trufted  with  their  life, 
A  favour'd  fervant,  or  a  bofom  wife. 
Such  dear-bought  bleffings  happen  everyday, 
Becaufe  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray: 

Ver.  427.     guilty  of  their  t^ows]    A    Latinifm   iifed    by 

Virgil :— "  Conftituam  ante  aras,  voti  reus  — "  JEn.  v.  237. 

John  Warton. 
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Like  drunken  fots  about  the  ftreet  we  roam  : 
Well  knows  the  fot  he  has  a  certain  home : 
Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  the  uncertain  place, 
And  blunders  on,  and  ftaggers  every  pace.  435 
Thus  all  feek  happinefs  ;  but  few  can  find, 
For  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
This  is  my  cafe,  who  thought  our  utmoft  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  underftood  : 
The  fatal  bleffing  came  :  from  prifon  free,    440 
I  ftarve  abroad,  and  lofe  the  fight  of  Emily. 
Thus  Arcite  ;  but  if  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  fufferings,   Palamon  yet  fuffers  more. 
For  when  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone, 
He  fvvells  with   wrath;  he  makes  outrageous 

moan :  445 

He  frets,   he  fumes,  he  flares,    he  ftamps  the 

ground ; 
The  hollow  tower  with  clamours  rings  around  : 
With  briny  tears  he  bath'd  his  fetter'd  feet, 
And  droopM  all  o'er  with  agony  of  fweat. 


Ver.  432.  Like  drunken  fots  about  &c.]  Sed  ad  hominum 
lludia  revcrtor,  quorum  animus,  etfi  caligante  memoria,  tamen 
fummum  boiiumrepetit  ;  fed  veluti  ebrius,  domum  quo  tramite 
revertatur,  ignorat. — Boethius  de  Cons.  1.  3. 

John  Warton^. 

Ver.  44^.  He  frets,  hefumeSjl  Why  fliould  I  tell  the  reader 
to  admire  thefe  feven  lines  ?  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  447.  The  hollow  tower]  An  improvement :  in  Chaucer, 
"  the  grete  tower."  John  Warton. 

Ver.  448.     his  fetter  d  feet,]   I  take  occafiou    here 

to  obferve,  once  for  all,  the  beauty  and  fimplicity  of  Dryden's 
epithets.  John  Warton. 
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Alas  !  he  cry'd  !  I,  wretch,  in  prifon  pine,   450 
Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine : 
Thou  liv'ft  at  large,   thou   drawTt   thy  native 

air, 
Pleas'd  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  defpair: 
Thou  mayft,  fince  thou  haft  youth  and  courage 

joined, 
A  fweet  behaviour  and  a  folid  mind,  455 

Aflemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  ilthens  thy  difgrace ; 
And  after,  by  fome  treaty  made,  poffefs 
Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lafting  peace. 
So  thine  {hall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I 
Muft  languifli  in  defpair,  in  prifon  die.         461 
Thus  all  the  advantage  of  the  ftrife  is  thine, 
Thy  portion  double  joys,  and  double  forrows 

mine. 
The  rage  of  jealoufy  then  fir*d  his  foul. 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal :      465 
Now  cold  defpair,  fucceeding  in  her  ftead. 
To  livid  palenefs  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  fcarce  liquid,  creeps  within  his  veins, 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  conftrains. 
Then  thus  he  faid  :  Eternal  Deities,  470 

Who  rule  the  world  with  abfokite  decrees, 

Ver.  470.  Eternal  Deifies,]  We  think  we  are  read- 
ing a  chapter  in  Baylc,  in  defence  of  the  Manichaean  do6lrines, 
inilead  of  a  paffage  in  a  romantic  poem,  concerning  the  lives  of 
two  unfortunate  cavaliers.  It  is  ftrange  our  author  fliould  in- 
troduce a  metaphyfical  difcourfe  in   the  midft  of  fuch  a  ftory. 
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And  write  whatever  time  ftiall  bring  to  pafs, 
With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brafs  ; 
What,  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 
Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  are  ;     475 
He  with  the  reft  is  liable  to  pain. 
And  like  the  (heep,  his  brother-beaft,  is  flain^ 
Cold,  hunger,  prifons,  ills  without  a  cure, 
All  thefe  he  muft,  and  guiltlefs  oft  endure; 
Or  does  your  juftice,  power,  or  prefcience  fail ; 
When  the  good  fufFer,  and  the  bad  prevail?  48i 
What  worfe  to  wretched  virtue  could  befal. 
If  fate  or  giddy  fortune  governed  all  ? 
Nay,  worfe  than  other  beafts  is  our  eftate ; 
Them,  to  purfue  their  pleafu res,  you  create; 485 
We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  muft  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  defires,  fulfil ; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjuftly  flain, 
Yet  after  death  at  leaft  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man  in  life  furcharg'd  with  woe  before,  490 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  fufFer  more. 
A  ferpent  (hoots  his  fting  at  unaware ; 
An  ambufti'd  thief  fo relays  a  traveller: 


But  Johnfon  fays  his  delight  was  in  ratiocination.      The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  a  palfage  below  at  verfe  830. 

Dr.  J.  Warton, 

Ver,  473.  With  pens  of  adamant ,  on  plates  of  brafb  ;'\  X«Ak?< 
ifru^  ^vaviTrrov  bk  ^ixra  ypa^ijv.  From  Chaucer,  Milton  has 
adopted  this  expreffion — 

incifas  leges  adamar.tc  perenni. 

See  Todd's  Milton,  vol.  vii.  p.  333. 
John  Wartoit. 
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The  man  lies  murder'd,   while  the    thief  and 

fnake, 
One  gains  the   thickets,  and  one  thrids  the 

brake.  495 

This  let  divines  decide ;  but  well  I  know, 
Juft,  or  unjuft,  I  have  my  ftiare  of  woe, 
Through  Saturn  feated  in  a  lucklefs  place. 
And  Juno's  wrath,  that  perfecutes  my  race  ; 
Or  Mars  and  Venus,  in  a  quartile,  move       500 
My  pangs  of  jealoufy  for  Arcite's  love. 

Let  Palamon  opprefs'd  in  bondage  mourn. 
While  to  his  exil'd  rival  we  return. 
By  this,  the  fun,  declining  from  his  height. 
The  day  had  fhorten'd  to  prolong  the  night :  505 
The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  mifery 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free. 
For  Palamon  in  endlefs  prifon  mourns, 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns  : 
The  bani(h'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  fee,        510 
Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty  : 
'Tis  hard  to  fay  who  fuffers  greater  pains  : 
One  fees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains  : 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontroFd, 
Beholds  whatever  he  would,  but  what  he  would 

behold.  515 

Ver.  512.     'Tis  hard  to  fay']  In  the  original  is  an  apoftrophe, 
which  in  my  humble  opinion  greatly  heightens  the  pathos. 
You  lovers  axe  I  now  this  qucftion, 
Who  hath  the  werfe,  Arcite  or  Palamon  ? 

John  Wartox. 
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Judge  as  you  pleafe,  for  I  will  hafte  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banifh'd  knight  befel. 

When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  returned  again. 
The  lofs  of  her  he  lov'd  renewed  his  pain ; 
What  could  be  worfe,  than  never  more  to  fee 
His  life,  his  foul,  his  charming  Emily  ?  i52i 

He  rav'd  with  all  the  madnefs  of  defpair, 
He  roared,  he  beat  his  breaft,  he  tore  his  hair. 
Dry  forrow  in  his  ftupid  eyes  appears. 
For,  wanting  nourifhment,  he  wanted  tears  :  525 
His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  fockets  fmk. 
Bereft  of  fleep  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink. 
He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  fpeftre  of  a  murder'd  man  : 
That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives 
The  faded  hue  of  faplefs  boxen  leaves  :  531 

In  folitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan. 
Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone : 
Nor,  mix'd  in  mirth,    in   youthful  pleafures 
ftiares,  534 

But  fighs  when  fongs  and  inftruments  he  hears- 


Ver,  524.     Dry  forrow  in  his  Jlupid  eyes  appears, 1 

AoiK^voc.  a\  ^vifoTuiv  vtto  J^AEipapojirt  <^ocyevrcc 

Juliani  iEgyptii  in  imaginem  Philodletis. 
Antholog.  H.  Steph.  p.  313.  John  Wartoit, 

Ver.  535.     Bufjigks  when  fongs  and  injlrnments  he  hears."] 
Qui  triftis  audis  muficum  citharse  fonum, 
Quern  tibiarum  niacerat  jucunditas.       Phagdrus. 

John  Warton. 


■\ 
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His  fpirits  are  fo  low,  his  voice  is  drown'd, 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  fwoon, 
Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  diftant  found 
Uncombed  his  locks,  and  fqualid  his  attire, 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  defire ;         540 
But  full  of  mufeful  mopings,  which  prefage 
The  lofs  of  reafon,  and  conclude  in  rage. 
This  when  he  had  endur'd  a  year  and  more, 
Now  wholly  chang'd  from  what  he  was  before, 
It  happened  once,  that,  flumbring  as  he  lay,  545 
He  dream'd,  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o^er  his  head  in  air  appear'd. 
And  with  foft  words  his  drooping  fpirits  chear'd : 
'His  hat,  adorn'd  with  wings,  difclos'd  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  fleep-compelling 
rod :  530 

Such  as  he  feem'd,  when,at  his  fire's  command, 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  fnaky  wand. 
Arife,  he  faid,  to  conquering  Athens  go, 
There  fate  appoints  an  end  to  all  thy  woe. 
The  fright  awaken'd  Arcite  with  a  Hart,       556 
Againft  his  bofom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart ; 
But  foon  he  faid,  with  fcarce-recover'd  breath, 
And  thither  will  I  go,  to  meet  my  death. 
Sure  to  be  flain  ;    but  death  is  my  defire. 
Since  in  Emilia's  fight  I  fliall  expire.  560 

By  chance  he  fpy'd  a  mirror  while  he  fpoke. 
And  gazing  there  beheld  hisalter'd  look; 

Ver.  561.    By  chance  hefpy'd  a  mirror  while  he/pokef]  This  is 
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\V  ondring,  he  faw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  changed,  that  fcarce  himfelf  he 

knew. 
A  fudden  thought  then  ftartingin  his  mind,  565 
Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  fearch   in  vain  with  all  their 

eyes, 
But  never  penetrate  through  this  difguife. 
Thanks  to  the  change  which  grief  and  ficknefs 

give, 
In  low  eftate  I  may  fecurely  live,  570 

And  fee  unknown  my  miftrefs  day  by  day. 
He  faid  ;  and  cloth'd  himfelf  in  coarfe  array  : 
A  labouring  hind  in  fliew ;  then  forth  he  went. 
And  to  the  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent : 
One  fquire  attended  in  the  fame  difguife,       575 
Made  confcious  of  his  mafter^s  enterprize. 
Arrived  at  Athens,  foon  he  came  to  court. 
Unknown,  unqueftion'd  in  that  thick  refort : 
Proffering  for  hire  his  fervice  at  the  gate. 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait.  580 

So  fair  befel  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  ferv'd  at  firft  Emilia^s  chamberlain ; 


not  according  to  the  original,  which,  I  think,  contains  a  very  na- 
tural incident,  **  And  with  that  word  he  caught  a  gret  miriour," 
in  the  fudden  thought  of  revifiting  Athen,  he  wifhcd  to  fee  what 
appearance  he  made.  Joiix  Warton. 

Ver.  566.     Since  I  in  Arcite  <^c.]  Chaucer  continues  his  nar- 
rative, which  is  more  judicious. 

John  Warto^, 

vol.  III.  G 
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And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  fpy, 
Was  ftill  at  hand,  and  in  his  mafter's  eye  ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  and  finews  ftrong^ 
Refus'd  no  toil  that  could  to  flaves  belong  ;     58G 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew. 
And  us'd  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  pafs'd  a  year  at  leaft  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  calFd  Philoftratus.  590 

But  never  w^as  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  efteem'd,  fo  well  belov'd  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  through  the  court  his  courtefy  was  blown  : 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place,        5^5 
And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace; 
That  exercised  within  a  higher  fphere. 
His  virtues  more  confpicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  prais'd, 
And  by  great  Thefeus  to  high  favour  rais'd  ;6oo 
Among  his  menial  fervants  firft  enrolFd, 
And  largely  entertained  with  fums  of  gold : 
Befides  what  fecretly  from  Thebes  was  fent, 
Of  his  own  income,  and  his  annual  rent: 
This  well  employed,  he  purchased  friends  and 

fame,  6oi 

But  cautioufly  concealed  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for   three  years   he  livM  with  large  in» 

creafe, 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  efteem  in  peace ; 
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To  Thefeus^  perfon  he  was  ever  near  ; 
And  Thefeus  for  his  virtues  held  him  dear.    6io 


Vcr.  610.  And  Thefeus  &c.]  Palamon  andArcyte,  a  comedy, 
was  a6led  before  queen  Elizabeth  in  Chrifl  Church  Hall  at  Ox- 
ford, 1566,  with  which  the  queen  appeared  to  be  much  de- 
lighted, and  promifed  to  reward  the  author,  Richard  Edwards, 
for  his  pains.  His  poems  are  printed  in  the  paradife  of  dainty 
Devifes.    London,  quarto,  1578. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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PALAMON    AND    ARCITE; 


OR,    THE 


KNIGHT^S    TALE. 


BOOK    II. 

VV  HILE  Arcite  lives  in  blifs,  the  ftory  turm 
Where  hopelefs  Palamon  in  prifon  mourns. 
For  fix  long  years  immurVl,  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragg'd  his  chains,  and  fcarcely  feen  the 

light : 
Loft  liberty  and  love  at  once  he  bore  :  6i5 

His  prifon  pain'd  him  much,  his  paffion  more  : 
Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 
Nor  ever  wifhes  to  be  free  from  love. 

But  when  the  fixth  revolving  year  was  run, 
And  May  within  the  Twins  received  the  fun,  62® 
Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  deftiny. 
Which  forms  in  caufes  firft  whatever  Ihall  be, 
Affifted  by  a  friend,  one  moonlefs  night, 
This  Palamon  from  prifon  took  his  flight : 
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A  pleafant  beverage  he  prepared  before         625 
Of  wine  and  honey  mix'd  with  added  ftore 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  fwallow'd  unaware  the  fleepy  draught, 
And  fnor'd  fecure  till  morn,  his  fenfes  bound 
In  flumber,  and  in  long  obhvion  drown'd.     630 
Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  Palamon 
Sought  the  next  covert  e'er  the  rifing  fun. 
A  thick-fpread  foreft  near  the  city  lay^ 


To  this  with  lengthened  ftrides  he  took  his 


} 

way,  6'34^ 

(For  far  he  could  not  fly,  and  fear'd  the  day.)  j 
Safe  from  purfuit,  he  meant  to  fhun  the  light,  ^ 
Till  the  brown  (hadows  of  the  friendly  night  > 
To  Thebes  might  favour  his  intended  flight.  3 
When  to  his  country  com€,  his  next  deiign 
Was  all  the  Theban  race  in  arms  to  join,        ^40 
And  war  on  Thefeus,  till  he  loft  his  life. 
Or  won  the  beauteous  Emily  to  wife. 
Thus  while  his  thoughts  the  lingering  day  be- 
guile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  ftile  ; 
Who  little  dreamt  how  nigh  he  was  to  care,  645 
Till  treacherous  fortune  caught  him  in  the  fnare. 
The  morning  lark,  the  mefienger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  fong  the  morning  gray ; 
And  foon  the  fun  arofe  with  beams  fo  bright. 
That  all  the  horizon  laugh'd  to  fee  the  joyous 
light ;  Q50 
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He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rofe  renews, 

And  hcks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the 

dews  ; 
When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  refolv'd  to  pay 
Obfervance  to  the  month  of  merry  May  : 
Forth  on  his  fiery  fteed  betimes  he  rode,      655 
That  fcarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod : 
At  eafe  he  feem'd,  and,  prancing  o'er  the  plains, 
Turned  only  to  the  grove  his  horfe's  reins. 
The  grove  I  nam'd  before ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  fought  to  crown  his  hair; 
Then  turned  his  face  againft  the  rifing  day,  661 
And  rais'd  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May. 
For   thee,   fweet  month,   the  groves  green 
liveries  wear. 
If  not  the  firft,  the  faireft  of  the  year : 
For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours,  665 
And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers; 
When  thy  fhort  reign  is  paft,  the  feverifh  fun 
The  fultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  flowly 

on. 
So  may  thy  tender  bloffoms  fear  no  blight,  669 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite, 
As  thou  fhalt  guide  my  wandring  feet  to  find 
The  fragrant  greens  I  feek,  my  brows  to  bind. 
His  vows  addrefs'd,   within  the  grove   he 
flray'd. 
Till  fate,  or  fortune,  near  the  place  conveyed 
His  fteps  wh<?re  fecret  Palamon  was  laid.  675 
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Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight,  '\ 
Who,  flying  death,  had  there  concealed  his  I 

flight,  I 

In  brakes   and   brambles  hid,  and  fliunning  i 

mortal  light.  J 

And  lefs  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe. 
But  fear'd  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know.    6so 
But  as  it  has  been  faid  of  ancient  years, 
That  fields  are   full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have 

ears ; 
For  this  the  wife  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For,  unforefeen,  they  fay,  is  unprepar'd. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himfelf  alone,     685 
And  lefs  than  all  fufpecled  Palamon. 
Who  lifl;ning  heard  him,  while  he  fearch'd  the 

grove. 
And  loudly  fung  his  roundelay  of  love  : 
But  on  the  fudden  ftopp'd,  and  filent  fl:ood,  6s9 
As  lovers  often  mufe,  and  change  their  mood  ; 
Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well ; 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer. 
And  feldom  fliall  we  fee  a  Friday  clear. 

Ver.  682,     That  fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  uoods  have  ears  3] 
There  is  an  old  JMonkilh  verfe  to  this  effed  : 

Campus  habct  lumen,  et  habet  nemus  auris  acumen. 

Tyrwliitt. 
There  is  an  Hebrew  proverb  much  to  the  fame  purpofe: 
Do  not  fpeak  of  great  matters  in  a  field  that  is  full  of  little 
hills.— Ray's  Proverbs.  John  Wahton. 
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Thus  Arcite  having  fung,  with  alter'd  hue    695 
Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bofom  drew 
A  defperate  ilgh,  accufing  heaven  and  fate, 
And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate. 
Curs'd  be  the  day  when  firft  I  did  appear; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar,  70o( 

Left  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poifon  all  thci 

year. 

Still  will  the  jealous  Queen  purfue  our  race  ? 
Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  : 
Yet  ceafes  not  her  hate  :  for  all  who  come 
From  Cadmus  are  involved  in  Cadmus*  doom. 
I  fufl'er  for  my  blood  :  unjuft  decree  !  70^ 

That  puniihes  another's  crime  on  me. 
In  mean  eftate  I  ferve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 
This  is  not  all  ;  for  Juno,  to  my  (ha me,     710^ 
Has  forced  me  to  forfake  my  former  name ;     /- 
Arcite  I  was,  Philoftratus  I  am.  ) 

That  fide  of  heaven  is  all  my  enemy  : 
Mars  ruin'd  Thebes  :  his  mother  ruin'd  me. 

Ver.  699.     Curs' d  be  the  day  tohenjirjl  I  did  appear  ; 
Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar, 
Leji  it  pollute  the  month,  and  jmfon  all  the  year. "l 
**  Let  tlic  day  perifli  whcreia  I  was  born,  and  let  it  not  be  join- 
ed unto  the  days  of  the  year.     Let  it  not  come  into  the  number 
of  the  months.     Let  them  curfe  it  that  curie  the  day." 

Jobiii.3,  etfeq. 
John  Warton. 

yer.  703.    the  Theban  city  was ;] 

• fuit  Ilium,  John  Warton. 
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Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one  715 

Befides  myfelf,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
Whom  Thefeus  holds  in  bonds,  and  will  not 

free ; 
Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 
Yet  thefe,  and  all  the  reft,  I  could  endure ; 
But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure ;  720 

Fierce  Love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 
He  fires  within,  and  hiffes  at  my  heart. 
Your  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  purfue  ; 
I  fufFer  for  the  reft,  I  die  for  you. 
Of  fuch  a  goddefs  no  time  leaves  record,      725 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  flie  was  ador'd: 
And  let  it  burn,  1  never  will  complain. 
Pleased  with  my  fuflerings,   if  you    knew  my 
pain, 
At  this  a  fickly  qualm  his  heart  aflaird. 
His  ears  ring  inward,  and  his  fenfes  fail'd.    730 
No  word  mifs'd  Palamon  of  all  he  fpoke. 
But  foon  to  deadly  pale  he  changed  his  look  : 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  fmart. 
As  if  cold  fteel  had  glided  through  his  heart ; 

Ver.  722.     — hijes  at  my  heart.]     Inexcufably  vulgar. 

Dr.  J,  VVarton. 

Ver.  725»     Qffuch  a  goddefs  no  time  leaves  record^ 

Who  burnd  the  temple  where  Jhe  teas  ado/d:] 

This  concpit  is  not  in  (he  original  of  Chaucer,  but  may  be 
found  in  Dryden's  Mifcelianies,  being  the  concluding  couplet  of 
a  copy  of  verfes,  called,  A  Cruel  Miftrcfs,  by  T.  Carew,  Efq. 
What  could  induce  our  popt  to  infert  them  here,  we  cannot  rea- 
dily conceive.  Joh.n  Wart  on. 
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Nor  longer  fiaid,  but  ftarting  from  his  ip\^ce,755 
Difcover'd  flood,  and  (hew'd  his  hoftile  face : 
Falfe  traitor  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood, 
Bound  by  thy  facred  oath  to  feek  my  good. 
Now  art  thou  found  forfworn,  for  Emily ; 
And  dar'ft  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die.  7^9 
So  haft  thou  cheated  Thefeus  with  a  wile, 
Againft  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 
Under  a  borrowed  name  :  as  falfe  to  me. 
So  falfe  thou  art  to  him  who  fet  thee  free  : 
But  reft  aflur'd,  that  either  thou  (halt  die,    745 
Or  elfe  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily ; 
For  though  unarmed  I  am,  and  (freed  by  chance) 
Am  here  without  my  fword,  or  pointed  lance  : 
Hope  not,  bafe  man,  unqueftion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe.  750 

Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale,  and  knew  the  man. 
His  fword  unftieath'd,  and  fiercely  thus  began : 
Now,  by  the  gods,  who  govern  heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love. 
That  word  had  been  thy  laft,  or  in  this  grove  755 
This  hand  ftiould  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love. 
The  furety  which  I  gave  thee,  I  defy : 
Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  no  tie. 
And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  perjury. 


\ 


Ver.  750.  For  I  am  Palamon,]  That  profound  philefopher, 
who  of  all  others  penetrated  moll  deeply  into  the  human  heart, 
has  oblerved,  that  a  dijlovcrj/  is,  oi  all  events,  moft  likely  to  in- 
tereft  a  reader.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Know  I  will  ferve  the  fair  in  thy  defpight ;    760 
But  fince  thou  art  my  kinfman,  and  a  knight. 
Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this  grove 
Our  arms  ftiall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  : 
And  Heaven  fo  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  caufe  and  quarrel  both 

unknown,  765 

With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myfelf  and  thee ; 
Chufe  thou  the  beft,  and  leave  the  worft  to  me. 
And,  that  at  better  eafe  thou  may 'ft  abide. 
Bedding  and  cloaths  I  will  this  night  provide. 
And  needful  fuftenance,  that  thou  may'ft  be  770 
A  conqueft  better  won,  and  worthy  me. 
His  promife  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  pray'd, 
To  keep  it  better  than  the  firft  he  made. 
Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn, 
For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn,  775 
Oh  Love!  thou  fternly  doft  thy  power  main-' 

tain, 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowihip  difdain. 
This  was  in  Arcite  prov'd,  and  Palamon 
Both  in  defpair,  yet  each  would  love  alone.    7m 

Ver.  777*     ^^d  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reigtiy 
Tyrants  and  thou  all felloiDjJiip  difdain.] 
Nee  regna  focium  ferre  doc  tasdee  fciunt. 

Sen.  Agam,  259, 
So  alfo  Spenfer  : 

For  love  and  lordfliip  bide  no  paragone. 

Mother  Hubb.Tale. 
John  Warton. 
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Arcite  returned,  and,  as  in  honour  ty^d, 
His  foe  with  bedding,  and  with  food  fupply'd 
Then,  ere  the  day,  two  fuits  of  armour  fought. 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  fteed  he  brought: 
Both  were   of  ftiining  fteel,   and  wrought  fo 

pure,  785 

As  might  the  ftrokes  of  two  fuch  arms  endure. 
Now^  at  the  time,  and  in  the  appointed  place, 
The  challenger  and  challenged,  face  to  face, 
Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew,  7S9 
And  from  afar  their  hatred  chang^l  their  hue. 
So  ftands  the  Thracian  herdfma«  with  his  fpear, 
Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 
And  bears  him  ruftling  in  the  wood,  and  fees 
His  courfe  at  diftance  by  the  bending  trees; 
And  thinks.  Here  comes  my  mortal  enemy,  795 
And  either  he  muft  fall  in  fight,  or  I : 
This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart  ; 
A  generous  chilnefs  feizes  every  part : 
The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  1 

the  heart. 

Ver.  791.     Sojlands  the  Thracian]    Our  language  fcarce  can 
pjodiice  nine  more  beautifully  finidied  lines.     Dr.  J.  Warton. 
I  think  the  original  fully  e«|ual  to  the  imitation  : — 
"  Right  as  the  hunter  in  the  regne  of  Trace 
That  ftondeth  at  a  gappe  with  a  Ipere, 
Whan  hunted  is  the  lion  or  the  here, 
And  hereth  him  come  rufhing  in  the  greves, 
And  breking  bothe  the  boughes  and  the  leves, 
And  thinketh,  here  conicth  my  mortal  enemy, 
Withouten  faille,  he  muft  be  ded  or  I ; 
For  eyther  I  mote  flen  him  at  the  gappe  ; 
Or  he  mote  Hen  rae,  if  that  me  mi/liappe/' 

JoiiN  Wabton. 
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Thus  pale  they  meet ;  their  eyes  with  furj 
burn ;  soo 

None   greets ;    for  none  the  greeting  will  re- 
turn : 
But  in  dumb  furhnefs,  each  armVl  with  care- 
His  foe  profeft,  as  brother  of  the  war : 
Tlien  both,  no  moment  loft,  at  once  advance 
Againft   each  other,    arm'd   with  fword  and 
lance :  805 

They  lalh,  they  foin,  they  pafs,  they  ftrive  to 

bore 
Their  corflets,  and  the  thinneft  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  ftood. 
And,  wounded,  wound  ;  till  both  were  bath'd 

in  blood  ; 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got,      sio 
As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  fpot. 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tyger  far'd, 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appeared : 
Or,  as  two  boars,  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 
With  rifing  briftles,  and  with  frothy  jaws,     sis 
Their  adverfe  breafts  with  tufks  oblique  they 

wound ; 
With  grunts  and  groans  the  foreft  rings  around. 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  muft  abide. 
Till  fate  an  umpire  fends  their  difference  to  de- 
cide. 
The  power  that  minifters  to  God's  decrees,  sso 
And  executes  on  earth  what  heaven  forefees. 
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Caird  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 

Comes  with  refiftlefs  force,  and  finds  or  makes 

her  way, 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power, 
One  moment  can  retard  the  appointed  hour. 
And  fome  one  day,  fome  wondrous  chance  ap- 
pears, 826 
Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years  : 
For  fure,  whatever  we  mortals  hate,  or  love. 
Or  hope,  or  fear,  depends  on  powers  above ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill,         830 
And  by  forefight  neceffitate  the  will. 
In  Thefeus  this  appears  ;  whofe  youthful  joy 
AVas  beafts  of  chace  in  forefts  to  deftroy. 
This  gentle  knight,  infpir'd  by  jolly  May, 
Forfook  his  eafy  couch  at  early  day,            835 
And  to  the  M^ood  and  wilds  purfued  his  way 
Befide  him  rode  Hippolita  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attir'd  in  lively  green. 
With  horns,  and   hounds,  and  all  the  tuneful 

cry. 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh  : 

Vcr.  826.     And  fome  one  day,  fome  wondrous  chance  appears, 
Which  hajjpen'd  not  in  centuries  of  years  ;J 
The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
All  caufes  to  the  purpofe  of  his  fpeed  ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loofc,  decides 
That  which  long  procefs  could  not  arbitrate. 

Shakefpeare's  Love's  Lab.  Loft,  AStY^ 
John  Warton. 


•! 
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And  as  he  folio w'd  Mars  before,  fo  now         84i 
He  ferves  the  goddefs  of  the  filver  bow« 
The  way  that  Thefeus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  ftaod  :      • 
The  lawn  on  which  they  fought,  the  appointed 

place  845 

In  which   the  uncoupled   hounds    began   the 

chace. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  roufe  the  prey. 
That  Ihaded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay  ; 
And  thence  diflodg'd,  was   wont  to  leave  the 

wood, 
For  open  fields,  and  crofs  the  chryftal  flood.  8^0 
Approach'd,  and  looking  underneath  the  fun. 
He  law  proud  Arcite,  and  fierce  Palamon, 
In  mortal  battle  doubUng  blow  on  blow, 
Like  lightning  flam'd  their  fauchions  to  and  ^xo^ 
And   fliot   a  dreadful    gleam ;  fo   ftrong  they 

ftrook,  85S 

There  feem'd  lefs  force  required  to  fell  an  oak : 
He  gaz'd  with  w^onder  on  their  equal  might, 
Look'd  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 
Refolv'd  to  learn,  he  fpurr'd  his  fiery  Heed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  fpeed.       860 
The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race. 
So  foon  he  w  as  betwixt  'em  on  the  place  i 
And  with  his  fword  unflieath'd,  on  pain  of  life 
Commands   both   combatants   to    ceafe    their 

ftrife : 
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Then  with  imperious  tone  purfues  his  threat  i 
What  are  you?  why  in  arms  together  met?  s66 
How  dares  your  pride  prefume  againft  my  laws, 
As  in  a.  lifted  field  to  fight  your  caufe  ? 
Unaik'd  the  royal  grant ;  no  marlhal  by^ 
As  knightly  rites  require;  nor  judge  to  try  ?  sfo 
Then  Palamon^  with  fcarce  recovered  breath, 
Thus  hafty  fpoke :  We  both  deferve  the  deaths 
And  both  would  die  ;  for  look  the  world  around, 
A  pair  fo  wretched  is  not  to  be  founds 
Our  life's  a  load  ;  encumbered  with  the  charge, 
We  long  to  fet  the  imprifon'd  foul  at  large.     S76 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  fovereign  judge,  decree, 
The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me. 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace;  for  grace  is  cruelty, 
Me  firft,  O  kill  me  firft ;  and  cure  my  woe  :    sso 
Then  fheath  the  fword  of  juftice  on  my  foe : 
Or  kill  him  firft ;  for  when  his  name  is  heard, 
He  foremoft  will  receive  his  due  reward. 
Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he  ;  thy  mortal  foe  : 
On  whom  thy  grace  did  hberty  beftow,        885 
But  firft  contracted,  that  if  ever  found 
By  day  or  night  upon  the  Athenian  ground. 
His  head  (hould  pay  the  forfeit ;  fee  return'd 
The  perjured    knight,    his    oath    and    honour 
fcorn'd. 


Ver.  880.     Mcfirji,  0  kill  mejlfji ;]     For  the  paflionatc  re- 
petition of  Mc  he  is  indebted  to  his  old  mafter  Virgil. 

John  Warto'n. 
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For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrowed  name    890 
And  profferM  fervice,  to  thy  palace  came. 
Now  caird  Philoftratus :  retained  by  thee, 
A  traitor  trufted,  and  in  high  degree, 
Afpiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily. 
My  part  remains;    from  Thebes  my  birth 


I 


And  call  myfelf  the  unhappy  Palamon.  896 

Think  me  not  like  that  man ;  fince  no  difgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my 

race. 
Know  me  for  what  I  am  :  I  broke  my  chain. 
Nor  promised  I  thy  prifoner  to  remain :         900 
The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itfelf  the  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thus  without  crime  I  fled  ;  but  farther  know, 
I,  with  this  Arcite,  am  thy  mortal  foe  : 
Then  give  me  death,  fince  I  thy  life  purfue  ;  905 
For  fafeguard  of  thyfelf,  death  is  my  due. 
More  would^ft  thou  know  ?  I  love  bright  Emily, 
And,  for  her  fake,  and  in  her  fight,  will  die  : 
But  kill  my  rival  too ;  for  he  no  lefs 
Defer ves ;    and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will! 

blefs,  9101 

Affur'd  that  what  I  lofe,  he  never  ihall  poffefs. 


Ver.  897-  Think  me  not  like  that  man ;]  It  does  not  often 
happen  that  the  additions  made  by  our  poet  are  really  improve- 
ments. I  rather  think  that  thefe  words  are  not  in  charader 
with  the  noble-minded  ingenuous  Palamon.    John  Warton. 

VOL.  III.  H 
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To  this  reply 'd  the  ftern  Athenian  prince. 
And  fourly  fmird,  In  owning  your  offence 
You  judge  yourfelf;  and  I  but  keep  record 
In  place   of  law,    while   you    pronounce   the 

word.  915 

Take  your  defert,  the  death  you  have  decreed; 
I  feal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed : 
By  Mars,  the  patron  of  nay  arms,  you  die. 
He  faid ;  dumb  forrow  feiz'd  the  ftanders-by. 
The  queen  above  the  reft,  by  nature  good,    520 
(The  pattern  formed  of  perfefl;  womanhood) 
For  tender  pity  wept :  when  {he  began, 
Through  the  bright  quire  the  infeSlious  virtue 

ran. 
All  dropt  their  tears,  ev'n  the  contended  maid : 
And  thus  among  themfelves  they  foftly  faid  :  925 
What  eyes  can  fuffer  this  unworthy  (ight ! 
Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown'd  in  fight. 
The  mafterftiip  of  heaven  in  face  and  mind. 
And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithlefs  kind  : 
See  their  wide-ftreaming  wounds  :  they  neither 

came  930 

For  pride  of  empire,  nor  defire  of  fame  : 
Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applaufe: 
But  love  for  love  alone  ;  that  crowns  the  lover^s 

caufe. 

Ver,  913.     J?id  fourly  fmird,]    The  afpramente  forrife  and 
forrife  amaramente  oi  Ariofto  ^nd  Taffo,  Todd. 
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This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous 

kind, 
Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady's  mind,      gss 
They  left  their  fteeds,   and  proftrate  on  the 

place. 
From  the  fierce   king  implor'd  the  offenders' 

grace. 
He  paus'd  a  while,  flood  filent  in  his  mood, 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood  ;) 
But  foon  his  tender  mind  the  impreffion  felt,  940 
(As  fofteft  metals  are  not  flow  to  melt. 
And  pity  fooneft  runs  in  fofteft  minds :) 
Then  reafons  with  himfelf ;  and  firft  he  finds 
His  paflion  caft  a  mift  before  his  fenfe. 
And  either  made,  or  magnifyM  the  offence.  945 
Offence  !  of  what  ?  to  whom  ?  who  judgM  the 

caufe  ? 
The  prifoner  freed  himfelf  by  nature's  laws  : 
Born  free,  he  fought  his  right:  the   man  he 

freed 
Was  perjur'd,  but  his  love  excus'd  the  deed : 
Thus   pondering,    he   looked   under   with  his 

eyes,  gso 

And  faw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their 

cries ; 
Which  mov'd  compafBon  more,   he  fhook  his 

head. 
And  foftly  fighing  to  himfelf  he  faid : 

h2 
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Curfe   on    the    unpardoning   prince,   whom 
tears  can  draw 
To  no  remorfe ;  who  rules  by  lions*  law  ;      955 
And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  fubniiffion  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike ;  the  penitent,  and  proud  1 
At  this,  with  look  ferene,  he  rais'd  his  head ; 
Reafon  refum'd  her  place,  and  paffion  fled : 
Then    thus   aloud  he  fpoke :    The  power   of 
love,  g6o 

In  earth,  and  feas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above, 
Rules,  unrefifted,  with  an  awful  nod  ; 
By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god  : 
He  blinds  the  wife,  gives  eye-fight  to  the  blind ; 
And  moulds  and  ftamps  anew  the  lover's  mind. 
Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon,  966 

Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  fafety  gone, 
What  hinder'd  either  in  their  native  foil 
At  eafe  to  reap  the  harveft  of  their  toil  ? 
But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwife  ordain,  979 
And  brought  'em  in  their  own  defpite  again. 
To  fuffer  death  deferv'd ;  for  well  they  know, 
^Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe. 
The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wife  and  love, 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above.  97s 

Ver.  974.     The  proverb  Jiolds,  &c.] 

Amare  et  fapere  vix  Deo  conccditur.         Publ.  Sy. 

To  be  wife  and  eke  to  love. 

Is  granted  fcarce  to  gods  above,  Spenfer. 

John  Warton. 
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See  how  the  madmen  bleed  :  behold  the  gains 
With  which  their  mafter,   Love,  rewards  their 

pains. 
For  feven  long  years,  on  duty  every  day, 
liO  their  obedience,  and  their  monarches  pay : 
Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  ferve  him  on  ;    98O 
And,  afk  the  fools,  they  think  it  wifely  done ; 
Nor  eafe,  nor  wealth,  nor  life  itfelf,  regard, 
For  'tis  their  maxim.  Love  is  love's  reward. 
This  is  not  all ;  the  fair,  for  whom  they  ftrove. 
Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  fufpe6l  their  love, 
Nor  thought,  when  Ihe  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 
Her  beauty  was  the  occafion  of  the  war.        987 
But  fure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  paft, 
And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  firft  or  laft : 
This,  both  by  others  and  myfelf,  I  know,     990 
For  I  have  ferv'd  their  fovereign  long  ago  ; 
Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train 
Of  female  fnares,  and  felt  the  lover's  pain, 
And  learn'd   how   far   the  god  can   human  1 

hearts  co  nil  rain. 
To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  thofe, 
Who  for  the  offending  warriors  interpofe,      99S 
I  give  their  forfeit  lives ;  on  this  accord. 
To  do  me  homage  as  their  fovereign  lord  ; 

Ver.  997,     —  on  this  accord^ 

To  do  me  homage  as  their  fov  reign  lord  ;] 
So  the  magnanimous  Scipio  to  Allucius  : 
Hanc  mercedcm  unam  pro  eo  muncre  pacifcor,   amicus  Po- 
pulo  llomauo  fis,  Liv.  1.  26,  c.  50. 

John  Warton", 
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And  as  my  vaffals,  to  their  utmoft  might, 
Affift  my  perfon,  and  aflfert  my  right.  looci 

This  freely  fworn,  the  knights  their  grace  oh* 

tain'd. 
Then  thus  the  king  his  fecret   thoughts  ex- 
plained : 
If  wealth,  or  honour,  or  a  royal  race, 
Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace, 
Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deferve  1005 
A  princefs  born  ;  and  fuch  is  Ihe  you  ferve : 
For  Emily  is  filler  to  the  crown. 
And  but  too  well  to  both  her  beauty  known  : 
But  (hould  you  combat  till  you  both  were  dead. 
Two  lovers  cannot  (hare  a  fingle  bed  :  loio 

As  therefore  both  are  equal  in  degree, 
The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  deftiny. 
Now  hear  the  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 
To  her,  and  him  who  beft  deferves  her  love. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and,  free  as  air. 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  pleafe 
repair;  101(3 

But  on  the  day  when  this  returning  fun 
To  the  fame  point  through  every  fign  has  run, 
Then  each  of  you   his  hundred  knights  fhall 

bring, 
In  royal  lifts,  to  fight  before  the  king;         1020 
And   then  the  knight,   whom  fate  or  happy 

chance 
Shall  with  his  friends  to  vidory  advance, 
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And  grace  his  arms  fo  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  oppofite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain,  1025 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  ftiall  gain ; 
The  vanquifti'd  party  ftiall  their  claim  releafe, 
And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lafting  peace. 
The  charge  be  mine  to  adorn  the  chofen  ground, 
The    theatre    of  war,    for    champions    fo    re- 
nowned ;  1030 
And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight. 
With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight ; 
And  Heaven  of  me  fo  judge  as  I  ftiall  judgCj 

aright. 

Tf  both  are  fatisfied  with  this  accord. 
Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  fword. 
Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy  ?  1036 
And  ravifti'd  Arcite  feems  to  touch  the  fky  : 
The  whole  aflfembled  troop  was  pleas'd  as  well. 
Extol  the  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fell 
To  blefs  the  gracious  king.     The  knights  with 
leave  1040 

Departing  from  the  place,  his  laft  commands 

receive  ; 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look. 
And  from  her  eyes  their  infpiration  took. 
From  thence  toThebes'  old  walls  purfue  their  way, 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day.  1045 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  hiftorian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence^  or  want  of  art,^ 
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If  he  forgot  the  vaft  magnificence 

Of  royal  Thefeus,  and  his  large  expence. 

He  firll  inclos'd  for  lifts  a  level  ground,         1050 

The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  ; 

The  form  was  circular  ;  and  all  without 

A  trench  was  funk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 

Within  an  amphitheatre  appear'd, 

Rais'd  in  degrees ;  to  fixtj  paces  rear'd  ;      1055 

That  when  a  man  was  plac'd  in  one  degree, 

Height  was  allow'd  for  him  above  to  fee. 

Eaftward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white ; 
The  like  adorn'd  the  weftern  oppofite. 
A  nobler  objefk  than  this  fabric  was,  1060 

Rome  never  faw  ;  nor  of  fo  vaft  a  fpace. 
For  rich  with  fpoils  of  many  a  conquered  land. 
All  arts  and  artifts  Thefeus  could  command  ; 
Who  fold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame  ; 
The  mafter-painters,  and  the  carvers,  came.  1065 
So  rofe  within  the  compafs  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eaftern  gate  was  raised  above 
A  temple,  facred  to  the  Queen  of  Love ; 
An  altar  ftood  below  :  on  either  hand         1070 
A  prieft  with  rofes  crown  d,  who  held  a  myrtle 
wand. 


Vcr.  1070.     An  altar  Jlood  below :  on  eiiher  hani 

Apritjl  with  rofes  crown* dy  who  held  a  mj^rfle  wafid.'] 
Our  author  has  adorned  this  paffage  with  appropriate  imagery, 

John  Wartqn, 
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The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  oppos'd, 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  inclos'd, 
Within  the  wall  of  alabafter  white, 
And  crimfon  coral  for  the  queen  of  night,  1075 
Who  takes  in  fylvan  fports  her  chafte  de- 
delight. 

Within  thefe  oratories  might  you  fee 
Rich  carvings,  pourtraitures,  and  imagery  : 
Where  every  figure  to  the  life  exprefs'd 
The  godhead's  power  to  whom  it  was  addrefs'd. 
In  Venus'  temple  on  the  fides  were  feen     losi 
The  broken  flumbers  of  enamoured  men, 
Prayers  that  ev'n  fpoke,  and  pity  feemM  to  call, 
And  iffuing  fighs  that  fmok'd  along  the  wall. 
Complaints,  and  hot  defires,  the  lover's  hell, 
And  fcalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel  where 
they  fell :  1086 

And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties. 
Of  love's  aflurance,  and  a  train  of  lies, 
That,  made  in  luft,  conclude  in  perjuries. 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxury, 
And  fpritely  Hope,  and  (hort-enduring  Joy ;  lopi 
And  Sorceries  to  raife  the  infernal  powers, 
And  Sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours : 
Expence,  and  after-th ought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  Defpair ; 
Sufpicions,  and  fantaflical  Surmife,  1096 

And  Jealoufy  fuffus'd,   with  jaundice  in  her 
eyes, 


f 
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Difcolouring  all  ftie  view'd,  in  tawny  drefs'd  ; 
Down-look'd,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fift. 
Opposed  to  her,  on  t'  other  fide  advance      iioo 
The  coftly  feaft,  the  carol,  and  the  dance, 
Minftrels,  and  mufic,  poetry,  and  play. 
And  balls  by  night,  and  tournaments  by  day. 
All  thefe  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more ; 
With  a6ls  and  monuments  of  times  before  :  no5 
And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom, 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come  : 
For  there  the  Idalian  mount,  and  Citheron, 
The  court  of  Venus,  was  in  colours  drawn  : 
Before  the  palace-gate,  in  carelefs  drefs,       iiio 
And  loofe  array,  fat  portrefs  Idlenefs  : 
There,  by  the  fount,  Narciffus  pin'd  alone  ; 
There  Sampfon  was ;  with  wifer  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 
Medea's  charms  were  there,  Circean  feafls,  1115 
With  bowls  that  turn'd  enamoured  youths  to 

beafts  : 
Here  might  be  feen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and 

wit. 
And  prowefs,  to  the  power  of  love  fubmit : 

Ver.  1114.  Md  all  the  mighty  names  &;c.]  Our  poet  omits 
in  his  hafie  fevcral  of  the  moft  appofite  examples.  As  for  in« 
fiance,  Chaucer  fays, 

Ne  yet  the  grete  ftrength  of  Hercules, 
Ne  of  Turnus  the  hardy  ficrs  corage, 
The  riche  Crefus,  caitif  in  fcrvage. 
Tor  Hercules  he  has  fubftituted  Sampfon. 

JailN  ^ARTON^ 


\ 
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The  fpreading  fnare  for  all  manldnd  is  laid  ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd.      1120 
The  goddefs"*  felf  fome  noble  hand  had  wrought; 
Smiling  fhe  leem'dj  and  full  of  pleafing  thought: 
From  ocean  as  fhe  firft  began  to  rife, 
And  fmooth'd  the  ruffled  feas,  and  clear'd  the 

ikies  ; 
She  trod  the  brine  all  bare  below  thebreaft,  1125 
And  the  green  waves  but  ill  conceard  the  reft, 

Ver.  1121.  The  goddefs  feifi  My  reader  perhaps  may  not 
be  difpleafed  with  the  following  lines,  which  contain  fome  of 
the  leading  features  of  this  animated  defcription  ; 

Ex0At^£t  vort^uv  cicp^ov  ociro  'SxXoy.oifA.uv. 
Avroil  vvv  l^sovaiv  A0»?vat*3  te  xxi  Hpjj 

Anthol.  H.  Steph.  p.  325. 

John  Wartok, 
Ver.  112^.  And  the  green  waves']  Dryden,  as  in  this  mofl  ele- 
gant pafifage,  fcarce  ever  ufes  above  one  epithet  to  its  fubftantive. 
Many  of  our  late  writers,  with  a  naufeous  affe'Slation,  accumu- 
late three  or  four  epithets  on  the  fame  fubjed.  Lucretius,  the 
rapll  nervous  of  all  poets,  has  fome  lines  of  great  energy,  without 
one  fingle  epithet  in  them : 

Nubila,  ros,  imbres,  nix,  venti,  fulmina,  grando. 
Vulneribus,  clamore,  fugd,  clangore,  tumult^. 
Prata,  lacus,  rivos,  fegetes,  vinetaque  laeta. 
Horace  has  a  few ; 

Viribus,  ingenio,  fpecie,  virtute,  loco,  re. 

I  remember  no  one  line  without  epithet  in  Virgil.  One  of 
Milton  has  great  force : 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  dens,  bogs,  fens,  and  ftiades  of  death. 

Dr.  J.  Wartox. 
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A  lute  flie  held ;  and  on  her  head  was  ken 
A  wreath  of  rofes  red,  and  myrtles  green ; 
Her  turtles  fann'd  the  buxom  air  above ; 
And,  by  his  mother,  flood  an  infant  Love,     j  130 
With  wings  unfledg'd ;  his  eyes  were  banded' 

o'er; 
His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore. 
Supply ^d   with   arrows   bright  and    keen,    a 

deadly  ftore. 
But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red  1134 
With  different  figures  all  the  fides  werefpread; 
This  temple,  lefs  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  firft  in  Thrace : 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  lov^d  abode, 
And  fovereign  manfion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landfcape  was  a  foreft  wide  and  bare ;  luo 
Where  neither  beaft,  nor  human  kind  repair; 
The  fowl,  that  fcent  afar,  the  borders  fly. 
And  fhun  the  bitter  blaft,  and  wheel  about  the 

(ky, 

Ver.  1140.  T/ie  land/cape  was  a  forcjl  wide  and  hare  i]  Our 
author  has  here  added  circumftances  that  highly  improve  the 
original,  and  has  fet  befoie  us  a  picture  full  of  the  wild  imagery 
of  Salvator  Rofa.  That  my  reader  may  judge,  I  have  here  cited 
the  original  paflage: 

**  Firll  on  the  wall  was  peinted  a  foreft, 

In  which  ther  wonneth  ncyther  man  ne  beft, 

With  knotty  knarry  barrein  trees  old, 

Of  ftubbes  fharpe  and  hidous  to  behold  ; 

In  which  ther  ran  a  romble  and  a  fwough. 

As  though  a  ftorme  fliuld  breftcn  every  bough." 

John  Wartox, 
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A  cake  of  fcurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground, 
And  prickly  Hubs,  inftead  of  trees,  are  found ; 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deform'd  and 

old ;  1146 

Headlefs  the  moft,  and  hideous  to  behold  : 
A  rattling  tempeft  through  the  branches  went. 
That  ftripp'd  'em  bare,  and  one  fole  way  they 

bent. 
Heaven  froze  above,  fevere,  the  clouds  congeal. 
And  through  the   chryftal  vault  appeared  the 

Handing  hail.  1151 

Such  was  the  face  without :  a  mountain  Hood 
Threatning  from  high,  and  overlooked  the  wood: 
Beneath  the  lowring  brow,  and  on  a  bent. 
The  temple  flood  of  Mars  armipotent :  1155 

The  frame  of  burnifti'd  fteel,  that  caft  a  glare 
From  far,  and  feem'd  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  ftraitlong  entry  to  the  temple  led, 
BUnd  with  high  walls,  and  horror  over  head  : 
Thence  iflued  fuch  a  blaft,  and  hollow  roar,    1160 
As  threatened  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door; 
In  through  that  door,  a  northern  light  there 

ftione ; 
'Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none. 
The  gate  was  adamant ;  eternal  frame  ! 
Which,   hew'd  by  Mars  himfelf,   from  Indian 

quarries  came,  1165 

Ver.  1161.     j^s  threatened  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door;] 
An  happy  inftance  of  alliteration.  John  Warton» 
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The  labour  of  a  god  ;  and  all  along 

Tough  iron  plates  were  clench'd   to  make  it 

ftrong. 
A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there ; 
A  polifh^d  mirror  (hone  not  half  fo  clear. 
There  faw  I  how  the  fecret  felon  wrought,  1170 
And  treafon  labouring  in  the  traitor's  thought, 
And  midwife  Time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murderi 

brought. 

There  the  red  Anger  dar'd  the  pallid  Fear ; 
Next  flood  Hypocrify,  with  holy  leer; 
Soft  fmiUng,  and  demurely  looking  down,    1175 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown  : 
The  affaffinating  wife,  the  houftiold  fiend ; 
And  far  the  blackeft  there,  the  traitor-friend. 
On  t'other  fide  there  flood  Deftru6lion  bare ; 
Unpunifti'd  Rapine,  and  a  wafte  of  war.        11  so 
Conteft,    with   fharpen'd    knives,   in   cloifters 

drawn, 
And  all  with  blood  befpread  the  holy  lawn. 
Loud  menaces  were  heard,  and  foul  difgrace. 
And  bawling  infamy,  in  language  bafe ; 
Till  fenfe  was  loft  in  found,  and  filence  fled  the| 

place.  1185 

The  flayer  of  himfelf  yet  faw  I  there. 
The  gore  congeaFd  was  clotted  in  his  hair : 
With  eyes  half  clos'd,  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay. 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  fuUen  foul 

away. 
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In  midft  of  all  the  dome,  Misfortune  fat,      1190 
And  gloomy  Difcontent,  and  fell  Debate, 
And  Madnefs  laughing  in  his  ireful  mood ; 
And  arm'd  complaint  on  theft ;  and  cries  of 

blood. 
There  was  the  murdered  corpfe,  in  covert  laid. 
And  violent  death  in  thoufand  fhapes  difplay'd: 
The  city  to  the  foldier's  rage  refign'd :         1196 
Succefslefs  wars,  and  poverty  behind : 
Ships  burnt  in  fight,  or  forced  on  rocky  (liores. 
And  the  rafh  hunter  ftrangled  by  the  boars : 
The  new-born  babe  by  nurfes  overlaid;       1200 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  h^ 

made. 
All  ills  of  Mars  his  nature,  flame,  and  fteel ; 
The  gafping  charioteer,  beneath  the  wheel 
Of  his  own  car ;  the  ruin'd  houfe  that  falls 
And  intercepts  her  lord  betwixt  the  walls  :    1205 
The  whole  divifion  that  to  Mars  pertains, 
All  trades  of  death  that  deal  in  fleel  for  gains, 
Were  there  :  the  butcher,  armourer,  and  fmith, 
AVho  forges  (harpenM  fauchions,  or  the  fcythe. 
The  fcarlet  conquefl  on  a  tower  was  plac'd,     1210 
With  ftiouts,  and  foldiers'  acclamations  grac'd ; 
A  pointed  fword  hung  threatning  o^er  his  head, 
Suftain'd  but  by  a  flender  twine  of  thread. 

Ver.  1212,     A  pointed  fword  hung  threatning  o'er  his  head,} 
Diftridus  cnfis  cui  fupcrimpi4 
Cervice  pendet.  Hur.  lib.  iii,  Od.  3. 

John  Warion'. 
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There  faw  I  Mars  his  ides,  the  Capitolj 
The  feer  in  vain  foretelling  Caefar's  fall;      1215 
The  laft  triumvirs,  and  the  wars  they  move, 
And  Antony,  who  loft  the  world  for  love. 
Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  more,  the  fane  adorn ; 
Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  born. 
All  copied  from  the  heavens,  and  ruling  force 
Of  the  red  ftar,  in  his  revolving  courfe.       1221 
The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  flood, 
All  Iheath'd  in  arms,  and  gruffly  look'd  the  god: 
Two  geomantic  figures  were  difplay'd  -\ 

Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid  *,    1225  y 
One  when  direft,  and  one  when  retrograde,     j 

Tir'd  with  deformities  of  death,  I  hafte 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chafte. 
A  fylvan  fcene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  fides,  and  in  the  midft  a  lawn:  1230 
The  filver  Cynthia,  with  her  nymphs  around, 
Purfu  d  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  horns 
refound : 


Ver.  1223.     -^ gruffii/ holed  the  god :'\ 

The  ftatue  of  Mars  upon  a  carte  Hood, 
Armed  and  loked  grim,  as  he  were  wood. 

Original. 
John  W^kton". 
♦  Rubens  and  Puclla.     Orig.  edition. 

Ver.  1226.     One  when  dire^if  and  one  when  retrograde,'^     Our 
author  has  here  omitted  one  of  the  moft  lively  images. 
A  wolfe  ther  ftode  before  him  at  his  feet, 
With  eyen  red,  and  of  a  man  he  ete. 

John  Warton-, 
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Califto  there  flood  manifeft  of  ftiame, 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  ftar  became : 
Her  fon  was  next,  and,  by  pecuHar  grace,     1235 
In  the  cold  circle  held  the  fecond  place : 
The  (lag  Afteon  in  the  fiream  had  fpy'd 
The  naked  huntrefs,  and,  for  feeing,  dj'd  : 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  purfue 
The  chace,  and  their  miilaken  mailer  flew.  1240 
Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  fee, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree : 
The  adjoining  fane  the  affembled  Greeks  ex- 

prefs'd, 
And  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  beall. 
Oenides'  valour,  and  his  envj'd  prize  :  1245 

The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes  ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  vi6lor  fliown. 
The  murdrefs  mother;  and  confuming  fon; 
The  Volfcian  queen  extended  on  the  plain  ; 
The  treafon  punifli'd,  and  the  traitor  flain.    1250 
The  rell  were  various  huntings,  well  defign'd. 
And  favage  beafts  deftroy'd,  of  eVery  kind. 
The  graceful  goddefs  M^as  array 'd  in  green; 
About  her  feet  were  little  beagles  feen, 
That  watch'd  with  upward  eyes  the  motions  of| 

their  queen.  125^ 

Ver.  1253.     The  graceful  goddefs  was  array* d  in  green  ;]     He 
has  here  alfo  omitted  a  pidurelque  circumftance. 
The  goddefs  on  an  hart  tul  heyc  fete. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Her  legs  were  bufkin'd,  and  the  left  before      "^ 
In  a6l  to  flioot ;  a  filver  bow  flie  bore,  ^ 

And  at  her  back  a  painted  quiver  wore.  j 

She    trod    a  wexing   moon,    that  foon  would 
wane,  1259 

And,  drinking  borrowed  light,  be  filFd  again : 
With  downcaft  eyes,  as  feeming  to  furvey 
The  dark  dominions,  her  alternate  fway. 
Before  her  flood  a  woman  in  her  throes. 
And    call'd   Lucina's  aid   her  burden  to  dif- 

clofe. 
All  thefe   the  painter  drew   with  fuch  com- 
mand, 12()5 
That   Nature   fnatch*d  the   pencil    from   his 

hand,. 
Aftiam'd  and  angry  that  his  art  could  feign 
And  mend  the  tortures  of  a  mother's  pain. 
Thefeus  beheld  the  fanes  of  every  god^ 
And  thought  his  mighty  coft  was  well   be- 
ftow'd.  1270 


But  our  author  chofe  to  reprefent  the  goddefs  in  a  llandin<j 
attitude,  as  about  to  fhoot. 

Her  legs  were  bulkir/d,  and  the  left  before 
In  ad  to  fhoot. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  1265.     All  thefe  the  painter  drew  with  fuch  command, 

That  Nature  fnatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand^l 
This  addition  is  not  pcrfe(^ly  in  unifon  with  the  fimplicity  0^ 
the  original. 

John  Wartow. 
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So  princes  now  their  poets  Ihould  regard ; 
But  few  can  write,  and  fewer  can  reward. 

The  theatre  thus  rais^'d,  the  lifts  enclosed, 
And  all  with  vaft  magnificence  difpos'd, 
We  leave  the   monarch  pleas'd,  and  hade  to 
bring  1275 

The  knights  to  combat,  and  their  arms  to  fing. 

Yer.  1271.     So  princes]     Poets  of  every  age  and  nation  are 
fond  of  making  this  complaint;  not  always  well  founded. 

Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ibid.     So  princes  no-w\     This  refledion  is  his  own  ;    no  trace 
of  it  in  the  original,  John  Warton. 
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OR,  THE 


KNIGHT^S    TALK 


BOOK  iir. 

The  day  approached  when  Fortune  fliould' 

decide 
The  important  enterprize,  and  give  the  bride  ; 
For  now,  the  rivals  round  the  world  had  fought^ 
And  each  his  number,  well  appointed,  brought. 
The  nations,  far  and  near,  can  tend  in  choice,  12&1 
And  fend  the  flower  of  war  bj  pubhc  voice ;. 
That  after,  or  before,  were  never  known 
Such  chiefs,  as  each  an  army  feem^d  alone  : 
Befide  the  champions,  all  of  high  degree,    1285*^ 
Who  knighthood  lov'd,  and  deeds  of  chivalry,, 
Throng'd  to  the  lifts,  and  envyM  to  behold 
The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolFd. 
Nor  feems  it  ftrange ;  for  every  noble  knight 
Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endu'd  with  might, 
In  fuch  a  c^uarrel  would  be  proud  to  fight.  1291 . 
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There  breathes  not  fcarce  a  man  on  Britifti 

ground 
(An  ifle  for  love,  and  arms,  of  old  renown'd) 
But  would  have  fold  his  life  to  purchafe  fame. 
To  Palamon  or  Arcite  fent  his  name  :  1295 

And  had  the  land  felefted  of  the  beft, 
Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide 

the  reft, 
A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 
Approved  in  fight^  and  men  of  mighty  name  ; 
Their  arms  were  feveral,  as  their  nations  were, 
But  furnifh'd  all  alike  with  fword  and  fpear.  1301 
Some  wore  coat-armour,  imitating  fcale  ; 
And  next  their  fkins   were  ftubborn  fliirts  of 

mail. 
Some  wore  a  breaft-plate  and  a  light  juppon. 
Their  horfes  cloth'd  with  rich  caparifon :     1305 
Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  ufe, 
Of  folded  hides  ;  and  others  fhields  of  Pruce. 
One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  faddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  fliun  the  foe  ; 
One  for  his  legs  and  knees  provided  well,    1310 
With  jambeux    arm'd,    and  double  plates    of 

fteel  : 

Ver-  12:96V     And  had  the  landfdeBed  of  the  bejl. 

Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide  the 
'rejL] 
Thh  couplet  is  written  with  the  genuine  fpirit  of  a  true-born 
Englifliman.  John  War  ton. 
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This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove, 
And  that  a  fleeve  embroidered  by  his  love. 

With  Palamon  above  the  reft  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  furly  king  of  Thrace;  is: 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face 
The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolFd  in  his  head, 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red  : 
He  look'd  a  hon  with  a  gloomy  ftare. 
And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair : 
Big-bon'd,  and  large   of  limbs,    with  finew^s 

flrong,  1321 

Broad-ihoulder'd,  and  his  arms  were  round  and 

long. 
Four   milk-white   bulls   (the  Thracian  ufe  of 

old) 
Were  yok'd  to  draw  his  car  of  burnifl/d  gold. 
Upright  he  ftood,  and  bore  aloft  his  fhield,   1325 
Confpicuous  from  afar,    and    overlooked    the 

field. 
His  furcoat  was  a  bear-fkin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glofly  raven 

black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet 
With    fparkling   diamonds,    and    with   rubies 

fet :  1330 


Ver.  1320*    And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair ;] 
grange  mifconftrudion  of  the  original. 

♦'  With  kemped  heres  on  his  browes  ftout." 

John  Wartqn, 
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Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  fnowy. 

fair. 
And  tall  as  flags,  ran  loofe,  and  cours'd  around 

his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for 

the  bear : 
With   golden   muzzles  all  their  mouths   were 

bound. 
And  collars  of  the  fame  their  necks  furround. 
Thus  through    the    fields   Lycurgus    took  his 

way ;  1336 

His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud 

array. 
To  match  this  monarch,   with  ftrong   Arcite 

came 
Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name, 
On  a  bay  courfer,  goodly  to  behold,  1340 

The  trappings  of  his  horfe  adorn'd  with   bar- 
barous gold. 
Not  Mars  beftrode  a  fteed  with  greater  grace ; 
His  furcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorn'd  with  pearls,    all  orient,    round,   and 

great ; 
His  faddie  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  fet,  1345 
His  flioulders  large  a  mantle  did  attire, 
With  rubies  thick,  and  fparkling  ias  the  fire : 

Ver.  1343.     His  furcoat  o'er  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace,'] 
*'  His  cote-armour  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars." 

John  Warton. 
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His  amber-colour'd  locks  in  ringlets  ran, 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  Ihone  againft  the 

fun. 
His  nofe  was  aquiUne,  his  eyes  were  blue,     i35o 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  frefti  and  fair  his  hue : 
Sptnt*  fprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  feen, 
"Whofe  dulk  fet  off  the  whitenefs  of  the  fkin : 
His  awful  prefence  did  the  croud  furprize, 
Nor  durft  the  rafli  fpeftator  meet  his  eyes  :  J355 
Eyes  that  confefs'd  him  born  for  kingly  fway, 
So  fierce,  they  flafh'd  intolerable  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthful  prime  appeard, 
And  juft  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
"Whene'er  he  fpoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  filver  found  :         Js^i 
A  laurel  wreath'd  his  temples,  frefh,  and  green ; 
And    mj^rtle   fprigs,   the  marks  of  love,  were 

mix'd  between. 
Upon  his  ^a  he  bore,  for  his  delight, 
An  eagle  well  reclaimed,  and  lily  white.        1365 
His  hundred  knights  attend  him  to  the  war, 
All  arm'd  for  battle  ;  fave  their  heads  were  bare. 
Words  and  devices  blaz'd  on  every  fhield, 
And  pleafing  was  the  terror  of  the  field, 

Ver.  1355.     rajh  fpc6i(dor  meet  his  eyes^ 

Eyes  that  conjcjsd  him  born  for  kingly /nay,} 

■ —  ardciitia  lumina  fruftra, 

Lumina  —  Virgil. 

'  John  Warton, 
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For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons,  you  might- 
fee,  1370 

Like  fparkling  ftars,  though  different  in  de- 
gree. 

All  for  the  increafe  of  arms,  and  love  of  chi- 
valry. 

Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way, 

And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play. 

So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Indies  rode, 

And  beafts  in  gambols  friiVd  before  their  ho- 
neft  god.  137^ 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  fide 

Through  Athens  pafs'd  with  military  pride. 

At  prime,  they  entered  on  the  Sunday  morn; 

Rich  tapeftry  fpread  the  ftreets,   and  flowers 
the  pofts  adorn.  1380 

The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feafts  ; 

So  Thefeus  wiU'd,  in  honour  of  his  guefts  ; 

Himfelf  with  open  arms  the  kings  embraced, 

Then  all  the  reft  in  their  degrees  were  graced. 

No  harbinger  was  needful  for  the  night,       1385 

For  every  houfe  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight. 

Ver.  1375.     So  Bacchus  through  the  conquer'd  Ijidies  rode^ 

And  heajls  in  gambols frijk' d  before  their  hojiejl  goc?.] 
A  fimile  not  to  be  found  in  the  original.     By  the  epithet  honejiy 
Dryden  means  to  exprels  the  youthful  grace  of  the  god  agreeably 
to  the  exprelTion  of  Virgil : 

Et  quocvipque  Deus  circum  caput  egit  honejium. 
o  Georg.  lib.  ii. 

John  WAUTorr, 
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I  pafs  the  royal  treat,  nor  muft  relate 
The  gifts  beftow'd,  nor  how  the  champions  fate: 
Who  firft,  who  laft,  or  how  the  knights  addrefs^d 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  faireft  at  the  feaft ;    1390 
Whofe  voice,   whofe  graceful  dance  did  moft 

furprife ; 
Soft  amorous  fighs,  and  filent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Mufe  another  way, 
To  ling  their  vigils  for  the  enfuing  day. 

'Twas   ebbing   darknefs,   pall  the  noon   of 

night :  1395 

And  Phofphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light, 
Promised  the  fun ;  ere  day  began  to  fpring. 
The  tuneful  lark  already  ftretch'd  her  wing, 
And  flickering  on  her  neft,  made  fl^iort  elTaysj 

to  ling. 
When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took,  to  the  royal  lifts,  his  early  way,       1401 
To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  houfe,  tO| 

pray. 

There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  Ihrine, 
He  thus  implor'd  with  prayers  her  power  divine. 

Ver»  1391.  Whofe  Doice,  whofe  graceful  dance  did  mq/i  furprife;'] 
What  hawkes  fitten  on  the  perche  above. 
What  houndes  liggen  on  the  flore  adown, 
Of  all  this  now  ]  make  no  mention.  Orig. 

Thefc  images  our  poet  has  omitted  as  trifling,  but  I  muft  be 
excufcd  for  faying  that  they  have  their  propriety,  and  are 
founded  in  nature,  and  are  ftrongly  expreflive  of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  age.  John  Wauton, 
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Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love,  1405 

The  blifs  of  men  below,  and  gods  above  ! 
Beneath  the  Aiding  fun  thou  runn'ft  thy  race, 
Doft  faireft  (hine,  and  beft  become  thy  place. 
For    thee  the   winds  their  eaftern  blafts  for* 

bear, 
Thy  mouth  reveals  the  fpring,  and  opens  all  the 

year.  1410 

Thee,  goddefs,  thee  the  ftorms  of  winter  fly, 
Earth  fmiles  with   flowers  renewing,    laughs 

the  fl^y, 
And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notes 

apply. 

Vcr.  1409.     For  thee  the  winds  their  eajlcrn  blajls  forbear,'] 
Tc,  dea,  tc  fugunt  venti,  te  nubila  coeli, 
Advcntumque  tuum  ;  tibi  fuaves  dsedala  tellus 
Sumraittit  fiores,  tibi  rident  a^quora  ponti, 
Placatumqiie  nitet  diffufo  lumine  coelum. 

Lucr.  lib.  i.  ver.  8. 
John  Warton^. 

Ver.  1411.     Thee,  goddefs,  the  the  ftorms  of  winter  fly,  &c.] 
It  has  been  well  obferved  by   jNlr.  Upton,  that  Dryden,  in  this 
addrefs  of  Palamon  to  Venus,   had  certainly  his  eye  on  Spenfer 
as  well  as  Lucretius.     I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  to  our  elder 
poet  the  palm  of  fuperior  elegance  muft  be  awarded,  at  leaft  ia 
the  opening  of  this  poetical  orifon.     See  Faer,  Qa.  iv.  x.  44. 
"  Great  Venus  1  queene  of  Beautie  and  of  Grace, 
"  The  joy  of  gods  and  men,  that  under  fkic 
"  Doft  fayreft  Ihine,  and  moll  adorne  thy  place; 
*'  That  with  thy  fmyling  looke  doft  pacific 
*'  The  raging  feas,  and  mak'ft  the  ftormes  to  flic; 
"  Thee,  goddefle,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds  do  feare  ; 
"  And,  when  thou  fpredft  thy  mantle  forth  on  hie, 
"  The  waters  play,  and  pleaf'ant  lands  appeare, 
"  And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  fliews  joyous 
cheare," 
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For  thee  the  lion  loaths  the  tafte  of  blood, 

And  roaring   hunts   his   female   through    the 

wood :  1415 

For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves, 
And  tempt  the  ftream,  and  fnufF  their  abfent 

loves. 
'Tis  thine,  whatever  is  pleafant,  good,  or  fair 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care : 
Thou  madeft  the  world,  and  dpft  the  world  re-| 

pair.  1420^ 

Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron, 
Increafe  of  Jove,  companion  of  the  fun; 
If  e'er  Adonis  touched  thy  tender  heart. 
Have  pity,  goddefs,  for  thou  know'fl  the  fmart. 
Alas!  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief;      1425 
To  vent  my  forrow  would  be  fome  relief; 
Light  fufferings  give  us  leifure  to  complain ; 
We  groan,  but  cannot  fpeak,  in  greater  pain. 
O  goddefs,  tell  thyfelf  what  I  would  fay, 
Thou  know'ft  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 

The  conclufion  of  Spenfer's  addrefs  is  alfo  more  pleafing  than 
Dry  den's  : 

gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron^ 

Increafe  of  Jove  y  companion  of  the  fun  ! 
Thus  fmoothly  and  naturally  the  elder  bard  : 
**  Mother  of  laughter,  and  well-fpring  of  blifle, 
"  O  graunt  that  of  ipy  love  at  laft  1  may  not  mifle." 

Todd. 
Ver.  1427.     Light  fufferu^gs  give  xts  leifure  to  complain; 
We  groan  J  but  cannot  fpeak,  in  greater  pain.] 
Curae  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  llupent. 

John  Warton. 
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So  grant  my  Aiit,  as  I  enforce  my  might,    1451 
In  love  to  be  thy  champion,  and  thy  knight ; 
A  fervant  to  thy  fex,  a  Have  to  thee, 
A  foe  profeft  to  barren  chaftity. 
Nor  afk  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field,  1435 

Nor  choofe  I  more  to  vanquifli  than  to  yield : 
In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  bleft, 
Let  Fate,  or  partial  Chance,  difpofe  the  reft : 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare; 
Poffeffion,  more  than  conqueft,  is  my  care.   1440 
Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  lies, 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize ; 
With  fmiling  afpetil  you  ferenely  move 
In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 
The  Fates  but  only  fpin  the  coarfer  clue,    1445 
The  fineft  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  one  fmall  portion  of  the  twine. 
And  let  the  fifters  cut  below  your  line  : 
The  reft  among  the  rubbifh  may  they  fweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yarn  of  fome  old  mifer's  heap. 
But,  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny,       1451 
(A  wifti,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality,) 
Then  let  me  fink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms. 
And  I  once  dead,  let  him  poftefs  her  charms. 
Thus  ended  he ;  then  with  obfervance  due  U5& 
The  facred  incenfe  on  her  altar  threw : 


Ver.  1445.  The  Fates  but  07ily  fpin  the  coarfer  due,']  Thefe 
fix  lines  mull  llrike  the  reader  with  difguft,  and  even  aftonifli- 
ment.  John  Warton> 
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The   curling  fmoke    mounts   heavy   from  the 

fires ; 
At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  ex- 
pires ; 
At  once  the  gracious  goddefs  gave  the  fign, 
Her  ftatue  (hook,  and  trembled  all  the  fl^rine : 
Pleas'd  Palamon  the  tardy  omen  took:        hCi 
For,    fince    the    flames    purfu*d    the    trailing 

fmoke, 
He   knew    his    boon   was    granted;    but    the 

day 
To  difl:ance  driven,  and  joy  adjourned  with  long 
'        delay. 
Now  morn  with  rofy  light  had  fl;reakM  the 

fl^y,  u65 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emily ; 
Addrefs'd  her  early  fl:eps  to  Cynthia's  fane, 
In  fl;ate  attended  by  her  maiden  train. 
Who  bore  the  vefts  that  holy  rites  require, 
Incenfe,  and  odorous  gums,  and  covered  fire. 
The  plenteous  horns   with  pleafant  mead  they 

crown,  1471 

Nor  wanted  ought  befides  in  honour  of  the 

moon. 
Now   while   the  temple   fmok^d   with  hallowed 

Ileam, 
They  wafli  the  virgin  in  a  living  (Iream  ; 
The  fecret  ceremonies  1  conceal,  1475 

Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal: 
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But  fuch  they  were  as  pagan  ufe  required. 
Performed  by  women  when  the  men  retired, 
Whofe  eyes    profane   their    chafte   myfterious 

rites 
Might  turn  to  fcandal,  or  obfcene  delights.  i480 
Well-meaners   think   no    harm ;    but   for   the 

reft. 
Things  facred  they  pervert,  and  filence  is  the 

beft. 
Her  fliining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loofely  fpread, 
A  crown  of  maftlefs  oak  adorn'd  her  head  : 
When   to  the  flirine  approached,  the  fpotlefs 

maid  uss 

Had  kindhng  fires  on  either  altar  laid  : 
(The  rites  were  fuch  as  were  obferv'd  of  old. 
By  Statins  in  his  Theban  ftory  told.) 
Then  kneeling  with  her  hands  acrofs  her  breafiy 
Thus  lowly  {he  preferrM  her  chafte  requeft.    1490 

O  goddefs,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green. 
To  whom  both  heaven  and  earth  and  feas  are 

feen ; 


Ver.  1478.  Performed  by  ijoomenl  Tliofe  cf  Bona  Dea^  at 
Rome,  to  which  Clodius  intruded.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 

Ver.  1483.  Her  Jhining  hair,  uncombed,  ivas  loofely  fpreadfj 
The  original  defcribes  her  only  with  difhevelled  hair : 

Her  bright  here  kembed  was,  untreffed  all. 

In  this  refped  he  has  altered  the  figure  of  Emily,  though  he 
has  placed  her  in  fo  graceful  an  attitude  as  a  fuppliant,  that  an^ 
artift  of  elegance  (Angelica  Kauffman)  has  thought  proper  to 
adopt  it.  John  VVartojt. 
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Queen  of  the  nether  Ikies,  where  half  the  year 

Thy  filver  beams  defcend,  and  Hght  the  gloomy 

fphere ; 
Goddefs  of  maids,  and  confcious  of  our  hearts. 
So  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts,  1496 
(Which  Niobe's  devoted  iffue  felt. 
When  hiffing  through  the  fkies   the  feather'd 

deaths  were  dealt;) 
As  I  defire  to  live  a  virgin  life, 
Nor  know  the  name  of  mother  or  of  wife.    1500 
Thy  votrefs  from  my  tender  years  I  am, 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  fylvan  game. 
Like  death,  thou  know'ft,  I  loath  the  nuptial 

ftate, 
And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  fex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  fervant,  but  a  lofty  mate ;  1505 

Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  fide ; 
On  their's  mere  fenfual  guft,  and  fought  with 

furly  pride. 

Ver.  1497.     Jf^hich  Nioles  devoted  ijuc  felt,]     He  has  fubfti- 
tuted  Niobe's  iffue  for  Adaeon,  without  any  vihble  roafon. 

John  Wakton. 
Ver.  1499-     As  I  defire  to  live  a  virgin  life,]     So   Spenfer, 
fpeaking  ot  a  nymph  purfued  by  Faunus,  fays, 

*'  She  fet  lier  down  to  weep  for  fore  conflraint, 
And,  to  Diana  calling  loud  for  aid, 
Her  dear  befought  to  let  her  die  a  maid/' 

**  Da  mihi,  perpetud,  genitor  charifllmo,  dixit, 
Virginitate  frui."  Ovid  Met.  lib.  i. 

John  Warton. 
Ver.  1504.     And  man,  the  tyrant  of  our  fex,  I  hate, 
A  lowiy  fervant,  but  a  lofty  mate  ; 
Where  love  is  duty  on  the  female  fide  ; 
On  theirs  mere  fenfual  guji^  and  fought  ivith  furly 
pride.] 
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Now  by  thy  triple  ihape,  as  thou  art  feen 
In  heaven,  earth,  hell,  and  every  where  a  queen, 
Grant  this  my  firft  defire;  let  difcord  ceafe,  1510 
And  make  betwixt  the  rivals  lafting  peace  : 
Quench  their  hot  i5re,  or  far  from  me  remove 
The  flame,  and  turn  it  on  fome  other  love ; 
Or,  if  my  frowning  liars  have  fo  decreed, 
That  one  muft  be  rejected,  one  fucceed,       1515 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whofe  faithful  breaft 
Is  fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  me  beft. 
But,  oh !  ev'n  that  avert ;  I  chufe  it  not, 
But  take  it  as  the  leaft  unhappy  lot. 
A  maid  I  am,  and  of  thy  virgin  train  ;         1520 
Oh,  let  me  ftill  that  fpotlefs  name  retain  ! 
Frequent  the  forefts,  thy  chafte  will  obey, 
And  only  make  the  beafts  of  chace  my  prey ! 

The  flames  afcend  on  either  altar  clear, 
While  thus  the   blamelefs  maid  addrefs'd  her 
prayer.  1525 

When  lo  !  the  burning  fire  that  flione  fo  bright, 
Flew  off  all  fudden,  with  extinguifli'd  light, 

Thefe  four  lines  arc  not  in  the  original,  nor  indeed  are  they  in 
character  with  the  fpeaker.     He  forgets  the  Horatian  precept: 
Reddere  perfonae  fcit  convenientia  cuique. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  1523.  And  only  make  the  heajls  of  chace  my  prey  /]  An 
ill-timed  conceit.  The  reader  muft  be  chagrined  at  meeting 
with  fuch  a  line  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Our  poet  furely  forgot 
the  Horatian  precept : 

Eftutire  leves  indigna  tragcjedia  verfus. 

John  Wartox, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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And  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  fpace  ; 
Which   turn'd    felf-kindled,    and   renewed   the 

blaze ; 
That  other  vi6i:or-flame  a  moment  ftood,      1530 
Then    fell,    and  lifelefs    left    the   extinguifl/d 

wood ; 
For  ever  loft,  the  irrevocable  light 
Forfook  the  blackning  coals,  and  funk  to  night: 
At  either  end  it  whiftled  as  it  flew,  \ 

And  as  the  brands  were  green,  fo  dropp'd  thef 

dew;  1535^ 

Infefted  as  it  fell  with  fweat  of  fanguine  hue.  j 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes. 

And  with  loud  ihrieks  and  clamours  rent  the 

fkies. 
Nor  knew  what  fignify'd  the  boding  fign, 
But  found  the  powers  difpleas^d,  and  fear'd  the 

wrath  divine.  1540 

Then  fhook  the  facred  Ihrine,  and  fudden 

light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the 

temple  bright. 
The  power,  behold  !  the  power  in  glory  fhone, 
By  her  bent  bow,  and  her  keen  arrows  known  ; 
The  reft,  a  huntrefs  ifluing  from  the  wood,  1545 
Reclining  on  her  cornel  fpear  (he  ftood. 


Ver,  1543.     The  power,  behold  !  the  power  in  glory  Jhont, 

"  Dcus,  ecce,  Deus" - 

John  Warton". 
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Then  gracious  thus  began :  Difmifs  thy  fear, 
And  Heaven's  unchanged  decrees  attentive  hear: 
More  powerful  gods   have  torn  thee  from  my 

fide. 
Unwilling  to  refign,  and  doom'd  a  bride :    1550 
The  two  contending  knights  are  weighed  above  ; 
One  Mars  protefils,  and  one  the  Queen  of  Love: 
But  which  the   man,    is  in   the   Thunderer's 

breaft ; 
This  he  pronounced,  'tis  he  who  loves  thee  beft. 
The  fire  that,  once  extinft,  revived  again,    1555 
Forefhews  the  love  allotted  to  remain : 
Farewel !  {he  faid,  and  vanilh'd  from  the  place  ; 
The  {heaf  of  arrows  (hook,  and  rattled  in  the 

cafe. 
Aghaft  at  this,  the  royal  virgin  flood, 
Difclaim'd,   and  now  no  more  a  filler  of  the 

wood :  1560 

But  to  the  parting  goddefs  thus  ihe  pray'd  ;  "i 
Propitious  ftill  be  prefent  to  my  aid,  ^ 

Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favour'd  maid. 3 
Then  fighing  {he  returned  ;  but  fmil'd  betwixt, 
With  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys  with  forrows 

mixt.  15^5 

Ver.  1564.     but  fmil'd  betwixt, 

With  hopes  and  fears  and  joys  zoHh  forrows  mixt.] 

This   is  the  Aan^voiv  yihocaa-aa    of  Homer  fomewhat  dihitecU 
Our  author,   however,  feems  rather  to  have  had  in  his  eye  an 

K  2 
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The  next  returning  planetary  hour 
Of  Mars,  who  ftiar'd  the  heptarchy  of  power, 
His  fteps  bold  Arcite  to  the  ten)ple  bent, 
To  adore  with  pagan  rites  the  power  armipo- 

tent : 
Then  proftrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay,         1570 
And  rais'd  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  began  to 

pray: 
Strong  god  of  arms,  whofe  iron  fcepter  fways 
The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  feas. 
And  Scythian  colds,  andThracia's  wintry  coaft. 
Where  Hand  thy  fteeds,  and  thou  art  honoured 

moft ;  1575 

There  moft;    but  every  where  thy  power  is 

known, 
The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own  : 
Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  ev'n  the  ftrong : 
And  difarray  and  fhameful  rout  enfue,  isso 

And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew. 
Acknowledged  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayer, 
If  ought  I  have  achieved  deferve  thy  care  : 
If  to  my  utmoft  power  with  fword  and  fhield 
I  dar'd  the  death,  unknowing  how  toyield,  1535 
And  falling  in  my  rank,  ftill  kept  the  field  : 


I 


elegant  paflage  of  Carew's,  a  poet  from  whom,  as  before  ob 
ferved,  te  has  comlefce-nded  to  borrow  a  couplet. 

John  Wartox, 
Ver.  1585.     /  dard  the  death j  unknowing  how  to  yield,'] 
I  .     cederc  nefcii.  Horace. 

John  Wartok. 
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Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  bj^  thee  fuftain^d. 
That  Emily  by  conqueft  may  be  gain'd. 
Have  pity  on  my  pains;  nor  thofe  unknown 
To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own, 
Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above,  1591 

Thy  ftubborn  heart  has  foften^d  into  love  : 
Now,    by    her    blandilhments    and    powerful 

charms. 
When  yielded  fhe  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Ev'n  by  thy  (hame,  if  (hame  it  may  be  call'd. 
When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  inthrall'd ;  159S 
(O  envy'd  ignominy,  fweet  difgrace. 
When  every   god  that    faw   thee   wifli'd  thy 

place  !) 
By  thofe  dear  pleafures,  aid  my  arms  in  fight, 
And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right: 
For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade,       1601 
The  fool  of  love,  unpra6lis'd  to  perfuade  : 
And  want  the  foo thing  arts  that  catch  the  fair. 
But,    caught   myfelf,     lie   ftrugghng    in    the 

fnare : 
And  (he  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain,     1605 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well;   and  pays  me 

with  difdain. 
For  fure  I  am,  unlefs  I  win  in  arms, 
Toftand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms: 
Nor  can  my  ftrength  avail,  unlefs,  by  thee 
Endued  with  force,  I  gain  the  vi6i:ory :         iGw 
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Then  for  the  fire  which  warm'd  thy  generous 

heart, 
Pity  thy  fubjecl's  pains,  and  equal  fmart. 
So  be  the  morrow's  fweat  and  labour  mine. 
The  palm  and  honour  of  the  conqueft  thine : 
Then  fhall  the  war,  and  (lern  debate,  and  ftrife 
Immortal,  be  the  bufinefs  of  my  life  ;  1616 

And  in  thy  fane,  the  dufty  fpoils  among, 
High  on  the  burnifti'd  roof,  my   banner  (hall 

be  hung: 
Ranked  with  my  champions'  bucklers,  and  be- 
low, 
With  arms  reversed,  the  atchievements  of  my 
foe :  1620 

And  while  thefe  limbs  the  vital  fpirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  fucceeds, 
Thy  fmoking  altar  (hall  be  fat  with  food 
Of  incenfe,  and  the  grateful  fteam  of  blood  ; 
Burnt-ofiferings   morn  ^nd   evening    iliall     be 
thine ;  1625 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  fhine. 
This  bufti  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair, 
Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 
Guiltlefs  of  fteel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 
Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  referv'd  for  thee, 

Yer.  1621.     And  while  theft  limbs  the  vital  fpirit  feeds,] 
rrr^-  (|i;m  fpirltus  hos  regit  artus.  Virgil. 

JoiiN  Wahton. 
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So  may  my  arms  with  viftory  be  bleft,  i63i 

I  alii  no  more  ;  let  fate  difpofe  the  reft. 

The  champion  ceas'd ;  there  followed  in  the 

clofe 
A  hollow  groan  :  a  murmuring  wind  arofe  ; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung. 
Sent  out  a  jarring  found,  and  harfhly  rung  :  163G 
The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blaft, 
The  ftorm  rulVd  in,  and  Arcite  ftood  aghaft  : 
The  flames  were  blown  afide,    yet  ftione    they 

bright, 
Fann'd  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled  light. 

Then  from  the  ground  a  fcent  began  to  rife. 
Sweet  fmelling  as  accepted  facrifice  : 
This  omen  pleas'd,  and  as  the  flames  afpire 
With  odorous  incenfe  Arcite  heaps  the  fire: 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars,  or  heathen  charms: 
At  length  the  nodding  ftatue  clafli'd  hisarms,i64e) 
And  with  a  fullen  found  and  feeble  cry, 
Half  funk,  and  half  pronounced   the  word   of 

viftory. 


Ver.  1647.     -^nd  with  a  fullen  found  and  feeble  cry. 

Half  funk,  and  halfprononnc'd  the  word  of  vic- 
tory.'] 
The  original  is  line. 

And  with  that  foun  he  herd  a  murmuring 
Full  low  and  dim,    that  faid  thus,  Vidtorie. 

In  my  humble  opinion  Dryden  has  weakened  the  paflage   by 
the  infertion  "  the  word  of."  The  palFage  is  more  animated  thus, 
Half  funk  and  half  pronounced,  Vidory. 

John  Warton. 
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For  this,  with  foul  devout,  he  thank'd  the  god. 
And,  of  fuccefs  fecure,  return'd  to  his  abode. 
Thele  vows    thus    granted,    rais'd  a   ftrife 
above,  1651 

Betwixt  the  god  of  War,  and  Queen  of  Love. 
She,  granting  firft,  had  right  of  time  to  plead  ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  for  Venus;  but  he  fear'd  his  wife,  1655 
And  feem'd  unwilling  to  decide  the  Itrife; 
Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arofe, 
And  found  a  way  the  difference  to  compofe : 
Though  fparing  of  his  grace,  to  mifchief  bent. 
He  feldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.     1660 
Wayward,  but  wife  ;  by  long  experience  taught, 
To  pleafe  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  fought: 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden  though  outrun. 

Ver.  1650.  Jndi  of  fuccefs  fecure^  returned  to  Ms  ahodcl 
Dryden  has  here  omitted  a  fimile,  which,  though  fhort,  is  natu^ 
fjal,  and  highly  e^iprefTive  of  Arpite's  condition. 

"  As  fayn  as  foul  is  of  the  brighte  fonne;"  i.  e.  as  much  re- 
joic'd  at  his  reverfe  of  fortune,  as  a  bird  is  at  the  return  of  I'uu- 
(liine  after  a  dorm.         So  Nicholaus  Aretius. 


uti  folet  volucris 


Ramo,  vere  novo,  ad  novos  tepores 
Poft  folem  accipere  agtheris  liquores 
Geftire  et  pluviae  ore  blandiendo. 

John  Warton, 
Ver.  1664.     Tor  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won, 

As  not  to  be  outridden  though  outrun.^ 
The  original  w.ord  is  "  outrede,"    i.  e.  "  outwit,  furpafs  iii 
counfel.     The  fenfe  of  this  word  has  been  rooft  ridiculoufly  miff 
i»ken  by  Dryden/'    Tyrwhitt.  Jojin  Waiiton, 
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By  fortune  he  has  now  to  Venus  trin'd,       i665 
And  with  ftern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd  : 
Of  him  difpofing  in  his  own  abode. 
He  footh'd  the  goddefs,   while   he  gull'd  the 

god  : 
Ceafe,  daughter,    to   complain,    and  ftint  the 

ftrife  : 
Thy  Palamon  (hall  have  his  promised  wife  :  1670 
And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conqueft,  in  the  fight 
With  palm  and  laurel  fhall  adorn  his  knight. 
Wide  is  my  courfe,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place. 
Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 
Man  feels  me,  when  I  prefs  the  etherial  plains. 
My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains.  1676 
Mine  is  the  (hipwreck,  in  a  watry  fign  ; 
And  in  an  earthy,  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 
Cold  ftiivering  agues,  melancholy  care,  "^ 

And  bitter  blafting  winds,  and  poifon'd  air,    f 
Are  mine,    and  wilful  death,  refulting  from/^ 

defpair.  i68i3 

The  throtling  quinfey  'tis  my  ftar  appoints. 
And  rheumatifms  afcend  to  rack  the  joints  : 
When  churls  rebel  againft  their  native  prince, 
I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnifli  the  pretence ; 
And  houfing  in  the  lion's  hateful  fign,  i6s6 

Bought  fenates,  and  deferting  troops  are  mine. 
Mine  is  the  privy  poifoning ;  I  command 
Unkindly  feafons,  and  ungrateful  land, 
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By  me  king's  palaces  are  puiVd  to  ground,  169^ 
And  miners  crufli'd  beneath  their  mhies  are 

found. 
Twas  I  Hew  Sampfon,  when  the  pillar'd  hall 
Fell  down,  and  crufli'd  the  many  with  the  fall. 
My  looking  is  the  fire  of  peftilence,  iCm 

That  fweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 
Now  weep  no  more,  but  truft  thy  grandfire's 

art. 
Mars  (liall  be  pleas'd,  and   thou  perform  thy 

part. 
Tis  ill,  though  different  your  complexions  are, 
The  family  of  heaven  for  men  fliou'd  war. 
The  expedient  pleas'd,   where  neither  loft   his 
right;  1700 

Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night. 
The  management  they  left  to  Chronos'  care  ; 
Now  turn  we  to  the  effeft,  and  fing  the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleafure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  i'pring,  and  fpritely  May  :  1705 
Which  every  foul  infpir'd  with  fuch  delight, 
Twas  jefting  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night. 
Heaven  fmird,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of 

.  .man; 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  firft  be- 
gan. 1709 


Vcr.  1701.    Afar*  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night,]  Ah 
epigrammatic  turn  not  to  be  found  iu  Chaucer. 

John   Wauton. 
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At  length  in  fleep  their  bodies  they  compofe. 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rofe. 

Now  fcarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  fpring. 
As  at  a  fignal  given,  the  ftreets  with  clamours 

ring : 
At  once  the  crowd  arofe ;  confus'd  and  high, 
Even  from  the  heaven,  was  heard  a  fhoutingi 

cry ;  i7i5| 

For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous'd  the  (ky. 
The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars. 
Sharpening  their  fights,  and  leaning  from  their 

ftars. 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horfe  was  heard. 
For  battle  by  the  bufy  groom  prepared  :      1720 
Ruftling  of  harnefs,  rattling  of  the  fhield. 
Clattering  of  armour,  furbifti'd  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  caftle  mounted  up  the  ftreet. 
Battering   the  pavement   with   their   courfers* 

feet : 
The  greedy  fight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  :  1726 
And  pohfh'd  fteel,  that  caft  the  view  afide. 
And  crefted  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  fquires. 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires.  1730 


Ver.  17^6.  For  Mars  was  early  up^  and  rouid  thejky.l  Mars 
is  here  improperly  introduced,  as  are  the  figures  of  the  godsdc 
Ccending  to  behold  the  tournament.  John  Warton. 
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One  lac'd  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance : 
A  third  the  flnining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courier  pawM  the  ground  with  reftlefs  feet. 
And  fnorting  foam'd,  and  champ'd  the  golden 

bit.  1734 

The  fmiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride, 
Files  in   their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their 

fide, 
And  nails  for  loofen'd  fpears,  and  thongs  for 

fhields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  theftreets,  in  feemly  bands; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,    with  cudgels 

in  their  hands.  1739 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  plac'd, 
Attend  the  fign  to  found  the  martial  blaft; 
The  palace-yard  is  filFd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  lafl;  comers  bear  the  former   to   the 

fides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midfl  :  the  common  crew 
Shutout,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few;     1745 
In  knots  they  fl:and,  or  in  a  rank  they  walk, 
Serious  in  afpefl:,  earnefl;  in  their  talk  : 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t'other  fide, 
As  their  firong  fancy  or  weak  reafon  guide :  1749 

Ver.  1742.     The  palace-J/ard  is  JilVd  with  floating  tides j]  A 
Virgilian  exprefllon. 

Mane  falutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam. 

John  Wartoit. 
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Their  wagers  back  their  wifties ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold : 
So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  fuch  rays  they  caft, 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  placed. 
But  moft  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch 

bend, 
His  rifing  mufcles,  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 
His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  fpear,        1756 
Each  afking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 
All  fpoke  as  partial  favour  mov'd  the  mind  ; 
And,  fafe  themfelves,  at  other's  coll  divin'd. 

Wak'dby  the  cries,  the  Athenian  chief  arofe. 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  difpofe ;  1761 
And  paffmg  through  the  obfequious  guards,  he 

fate 
Confpicuous  on  a  throne,  fublime  in  ftate; 
There,    for   the    two    contending   knights   he 

fent: 
ArmM  cap-a-pee,  with  reverence  low  they  bent : 
He  fmird  on  both,  and  with  fuperior  look     1766 
Alike  their  offered  adoration  took. 
The  people  prefs  on  every  fide  to  fee 
Their  awful  prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Thenfigning  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand,  1770 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  ftand. 
Silence  is  thrice  enjoined;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king  at  arms   befpeaks    the   knights  and 

liftning  crowd. 
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Our  fovereign  lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  fpare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind  ; 
And  of  his  grace,  and  inborn  clemency,     i77^ 
He  modifies  his  firft  fevere  decree  ! 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate. 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate. 
He  wills,  not   death    flioiild    terminate    their 

ft  rife;  i780 

And  wounds^  if  wounds  enfue,  be  Ihort  of  life : 
But  ilTues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 
That  flings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand. 
Be  banifh'd  from  the  field  ;  that  none  fliall  dare 
With  fliortned  fword  to  ftab  in  clofer  war;    i785 
But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  ftrength, 
Nor  pufli  with  biting  point,  but  ftrike  at  length, 
The  tourney  is  allowed  but  one  career. 
Of  the  tough  afh,  with  the  fliarp-grinded  fpear, 
But  knights  unhors'd  may  rife  from  off  the  plain. 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain ;  1791 
Nor,  if  at  mifchief  taken,  on  the  ground 
Be  flain,  but  prifoners  to  the  pillar  bound. 
At  either  barrier  plac'd  ;  nor  (captives  made,) 
Be  freed,  or  arm'd  anew  the  fight  invade.     1795 
The  chief  of  either  fide,  bereft  of  hfe, 
Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  ftrife. 
Thus  dooms  the  lord  :  now  vahant  knights  and 

young, 
Fight  each  his  fill  with  fwords  and  maces  long. 
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The  herald  ends:  the  vaulted  firmament  isoo 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vaft  applaufe  is  rent: 
Heaven  guard  a  prince  fo  gracious  and  fo  good, 
So  juft,  and  yet  fo  provident  of  blood  ! 
This  was  the  general  cry.  The  trumpets  found, 
And  warlike  fymphony  is  heard  around,  isos 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 

way, 
The  great  earl-marfhal  orders  their  array. 
The  fair  from  high  the  paffing  pomp  behold  ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  roU'd. 
The  cafements  are  with  golden  tiffue  fpread,  isio 
And  horfes'  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  filken  tapeftry 

tread. 
The  king  goes  midmoft,  and  the  rivals  ride 
In  equal  rank,  and  clofe  his  either  fide. 
Next  after  thefe,  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,    the  caufe,  and   the  reward   of 
ftrife.  1815 

The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three. 
Proceed  by  titles  marfhall'd  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  fouthern  gate  they  take  their 

way, 
And  at  the  lift  arrived  ere  prime  of  day. 
There,  parting  from  the  king,    the   chiefs   di- 
vide, 1820 
And   wheeling     eaft  and  weft,     before   their 
many  ride. 
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The  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on 

high, 
And  after  him  the  queen  and  Emily : 
Next  thefe,    the   kindred   of  the    crown    are 

grac'd  1824 

With  nearer  feats,  and  lords  by  ladies  plac'd. 
Scarce  were  they  feated,  when  with  clamours 

loud 
In  rufh'd  at  once  a  rude  promifcuous  crowd : 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  fpacious  theatre. 
Now  changVl  the  jarring  noife  to  whifpers  low, 
As  winds  forfaking  feas  more  foftly  blow  ;     issi 
When  at  the  weftern  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  plac'd  aloft,  that  bears  the  god  of  war. 
Proud  Arcite,  entring  arm'd  before  his  train. 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain.  1835 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  difplay'd  abroad 
The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  god. 

At  that  felf  moment  enters  Palamon, 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rifing  Sun;       1839 
Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  {hares  the  people's  eyes. 
From  ea(t  to  wefl:,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  fo  matched  were  never  to  be  found  ; 
Such  bodies  built  for  ftrength,  of  equal  age. 
In  fiature  fiz'd  ;  fo  proud  an  equipage  :         i845 
The  niceft  eye  could  no  diftinflion  make. 
Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  fide  to  take. 
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Thus  rang'd,  the  herald  for  the  laft  pro- 
claims 
A  filence,  while  they  anfwerM  to  their  names: 
For  fo  the  king  decreed,  to  (hun  with  care,  i85o 
The  fraud  of  mufters  falfe,  the   common  bane 

of  war. 
The  tale  was  juft,    and  then  the   gates  were 

clos'd ; 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  opposed. 
The  heralds  laft  retired,  and  loudly  cry'd, 
The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  try'd.         1855 

At  this,  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy 
His  trumpet  founds ;    the  challengM   makes 

reply : 
With  clangor  rings  the   field,   refounds  the 

vaulted  fky. 
Their  vizors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  reft, 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  creft,        i860 
They  vanifh  from  the  barrier,  fpeed  the  race. 
And  fpurring  fee  decreafe  the  middle  fpace. 
A  cloud  of  fmoke  envelops  either  hoft. 
And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  loft  :     1864 
Darkling  they  join  adverfe,  and  ftiock  unfeen, 
Courfers  with  courfers  juftling,  men  with  men: 
As  labouring  in  eclipfe,  a  while  they  ftay. 
Till  the  next  blaft  of  wind  reftores  the  day. 
They  look  anew :  the  beauteous  form  of  fight 
Is  changed,  and  war  appears  a  grizly  fight.  1879 

VOL,  III.  L 
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Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  flioVd, 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  ftrow'd  : 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  feats  are  found  ; 
But  men  and  Heeds  lie  groveling  on  the  ground. 
The  points  of  fpears  are  ftuck  within  the  Ihield, 
The  fteeds  without  their  riders  fcour  the  field. 
The  knights,  unhors'd,  on  foot  renew  the  fight; 
The  glittering  fauchions  call  a  gleaming  light : 
Hauberks  and  helms  are  hew'd  with  many  a 

wound, 
Out  fpins  the  ftreaming  blood   and  dies   the 
ground.  isso 

The  mighty  maces  with  fuch  hade  defcend. 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  folid  ar- 
mour bend. 
This  thrufts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force ; 
Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horfeman   and  the 

horfe : 
That  courfer  Humbles  on  the  fallen  fteed,     1885 
And  floundring  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head. 
One  rolls  along,  a  foot-ball  to  his  foes; 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 
This  halting,  this  difabled  with  his  wound. 
In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound,         1390 
Where  by  the  king's  award  he  muft  abide  : 
There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'other  fide. 
By  fits  they  ceafe ;  and  leaning  on  the  lance, 
Take  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 
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Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  fpar'd  1895 
His  utmoft  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward. 
The  head  of  this  was  to  the  faddle  bent. 
That  other  backward  to  the  crupper  fent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhors'd;  the  jealous  blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  clofe. 
So  deep  their  fauchions  bite,  that  every  ftroke 
Pierc'd  to  the  quick ;  and  equal  wounds  they 
gave  and  took.  1902 

Borne  far  afunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  fteel  they  meet  agen. 

So  when  a  tiger  fucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
^  famifh'd  lion  iffuing  from  the  wood       1906 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food,  ^j 
Each  claims  pofleffion,  neither  will  obey, 
But  both  their  paws  are  faften'd  on  the  prey; 
They  bite,  they  tear ;  and  while  in  vain  they 
ftrive,  1910 

The  fwains  come  arm*d  between,  and  both  to 
diftance  drive. 


Ver.  1905.    So  when  a  tiger  fucks  the  huUocJc*s  hloodtl  This 
limile  falls  fhort  of  the  original  as  to  fpirit  and  propriety. 

Ther  n'as  no  tigre  in  the  vale  of  Galaphey, 
Whan  that  hire  whelpe  is  ftole,  whan  it  is  lite, 
So  cruel  on  the  hunt,  as  is  Arcite 
Forjalous  herte  upon  this  Palamon: 
Ne  in  Belmarie  ther  n'is  fo  fell  lion 
That  hunted  is,  or  for  his  hunger  wood, 
Ne  of  his  prey  defireth  fo  the  blood, 
As  Palamon  to  flcen  his  foo  Arcite. 

John  Wahtoit* 

hit 
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At  length,  as  fate  foredoom'd,  and  all  things 

tend 
By  courfe  of  time  to  their  appointed  end  ; 
So  when  the  fun  to  weft  was  far  declined, 
And  both  afre(h  in  mortal  battle  joined,       igi5 
The  ftrong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  overlaid  : 
For  turning  fliort,  he  ft  ruck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight. 
Deep  was  the  wound ;  he   ftagger'd  with  the 

blow,  1920 

And  turn'd  him  to  his  unexpe6led  foe ; 
Whom  with  fuch  force  he  ftruck,  he  fell'd  him 

down. 
And  cleft  the  circle  of  his  golden  crown. 
But  Arcite's  men,  who  now  prevailed  in  fight. 
Twice  ten  at  once  furround  the  fingle  knight: 
O  erpower'd,  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 

ground,  i^^e 

Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound  ; 
And  king  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friend  to  free^  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 
Who  now  laments  but  Palamon,  compelled 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  !       1931 
And,    worfe  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful 

eyes 
His  rival's  conqueft,  and  renounce  the  prize ! 

yhe  royal  judge  on  his  tribunal  placed. 
Who  had  beheld  the  fight  from  firtt  to  laft,  1935 


ride.  J 
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Bade  ceafe  the  war ;  pronouncing  from  on  high, 
Arcite  of  Thebes  had  won  the  beauteous  Emily, 
The  found  of  trumpets  to  the  voice  reply 'd. 
And  round  the  royal  lifts  the  heralds  cry' 
Arcite  of  Thebes  has  won  the  beauteous  bride. 

The  people  rend  the  fkies  with  vaft  applaufe  ; 
All    own   the  chief,    when  fortune  owns  the 

caufe.  1942 

Arcite  is  own'd  ev'n  by  the  gods  above. 
And  conquering   Mars   infults  the    Queen  of 

Love. 
So  laugh'd  he,  when  the  rightful  Titan  fail'd, 
And  Jove's  ufurping  arms  in  heaven  prevailed. 
Laugh*d  all  the  powers  who  favour  tyranny ; 
And  all  the  ftanding  army  of  the  fky. 
But  Venus  with  dejefted  eyes  appears. 
And  weeping  on  the  lifts  diftilFd  her  tears ;  1950 
Her  will  refus'd,  which  grieves  a  woman  moft, 
And,  in  her  champion  foil'd,  the  caufe  of  Love 

is  loft. 
Till  Saturn  faid,  Fair  daughter,  now  be  ftill. 
The  bluftring  fool  has  fatisfy'd  his  will ; 
His  boon  is  given ;  bis   knight  has  gain'd  the 

day,  1955 

But  loft  the  prize,  the  arrears  are  yet  to  pay. 

Ver.  1941.     The  people  rend  thejkies  with  vaft  applaufe;]  An 
imitation  of  himfelf:  Ode  on  Alexander's  feaft,  ft.  5. 
**  The  many  raid  thejkks  with  loud  applaufe" 

TODI>, 
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Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  ftiall  be 
To  pleafe  thy  knight,  and  fet  thy  promife  free. 
Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lifts  around, 
And  Arcite,  Arcite,  heaven  and  earth  refound ; 
A  miracle  (nor  lefs  it  could  be  call'd)  1961 

Their  joy  with  unexpe6led  forrow  pall'd. 
The  viftor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  afide, 
Part  for  his  eafe,  the  greater  part  for  pride : 
Bare-headed,  popularly  low  he  bow'd,         1955 
And  paid  the  falutations  of  the  crowd. 
Then  fpurring  at  full  fpeed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Thefeus  fate  on  his  imperial  throne ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and  upward  caft  his  eye,  1969 
"Where  next  the  queen  was  plac'd  his  Emily ; 
Then  paffing,  to  the  faddle  bow  he  bent : 
A  fweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent ; 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  eafy  prey, 
Still  follow  Fortune  where  fhe  leads  the  way :) 
Juft  then,   from   earth  fprung  out  a  fiaftiing 

fire,  1975 

By  Pluto  fent,  at  Saturn^s  bad  defire: 
The  ftartling  fteed  was  feiz'd  with  fudden  fright. 
And,    bounding,    o'er   the  pommel   caft    the 

knight: 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  198O 
Black  was  his  countenance  in  a  little  fpace, 
For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  his  face. 
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Help  was  at  hand :  they  rear'd  him  from  the 

ground, 
And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  un- 
bound ; 
Then  lanc'd  a  vein,    and   watchM   returning 

breath ;  1935 

It  came,  but   cloggM   with   fymptoms  of  his 

death. 
The  faddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  preft. 
All  bruis'd  and  mortify 'd  his  manly  breatt. 
Him  ftill  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  conveyed. 
At  length  he  wak'd,  and  with  a  feeble  cry,  991 
The  word  he  firft  pronounc'd  was  Emily. 
Mean  time  the  king,  though  inwardly  he 

mourn'd. 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  returned. 
Attended  by  the  chiefs,  who  fought  the  field  ; 
(Now  friendly  mix'd,  and  in  one  troop  com- 

peird.)  1995 

Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite^s  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train, 
Though  moll  were  forely  wounded,  none  were 

flain.  2G0O 

The  furgeons  foon  defpoil'd  ^em  of  their  arms, 
And  fome  with  falves  they  cure,  and  fome  with 

charms ; 
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Foment  the  bruifes,  and  the  pains  affwage, 
And  heal  their  inward    hurts   with    fovereign 

draughts  of  fage. 
The  king  in  perfon  vifits  all  around,  20o5 

Comforts  the  fick,  congratulates  the  found ; 
Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  reft. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feaft. 
None  was  difgrac'd ;  for  falling  is  no  fhame ; 
And  cowardice  alone  is  lofs  of  fame.  2010 

The  venturous  knight  is  from  the  faddle  thrown ; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own. 
If  crowds  and  palms  the  conquering  fide  adorn, 
The  vi£lor  under  better  ftars  was  born : 
The  brave  man  feeks  not  popular  applaufe,  2015 
Nor  overpowered  with  arms  deferts  his  caufe ; 
Unlham'd,  though  foiFd,  he  does  the  beft  he 

can ; 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man. 

Thus  Th.efeus  fmiFd  on  all  with  equal  grace; 
And  each  was  fet  according  to  his  place,      2020 
With  eafe  were  reconcil'd  the  differing  parts, 
For  envy  never  dwells  in  noble  hearts. 
At  length  they  took  their  leave,  the   time  ex- 
pired ; 
Well  pleased,  and  to  their  feveral  homes  re- 
tired. 
Meanwhile  the  health  of  Arcite  ftill  impairs ; 
From  bad  proceeds  to  worfe,  and  mocks  the 
leeches'  cares ;  2026 


) 
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Swoln  is  his  breaft ;  his  inward  pains  increafe, 
All  means  are  us'd,    and  all  without  fuccefs. 
The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  heart, 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  fpite  of  art :  2030 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping  will  prevail; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail: 
The  mold  of  nature's  fabric  is  deftroy'd. 
Her  veffels  difcompos'd,  her  virtue  void  : 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  fwell :    2035 
All  out  of  frame  is  every  fecret  cell, 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel. 
Thofe  breathing  organs  thus  within  oppreft. 
With  venom   foon  diftend  the   finews    of  his 

breali. 
Nought  profits  him  to  fave  abandoned  life,  2040 
Nor  vomit's   upward  aid,  nor  downward  lax- 
ative. 
The  midmoft  region  batter^  and  deftroy'd. 
When  nature  cannot  work,  the  efFefl:  of  art  is 

void. 
For  phyfic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  ftate. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.     2045 
Arcite  is  doom'd  to  die  in  all  his  pride,  ^ 

Mufl  leave  his  youth,  and  yield  his  beauteousf 
bride,  ^ 

Gained  hardly,  againft  right,  and  unenjoy'd.  3 
When  'twas  declared  all  hope  of  life  was  paft, 
Confcience  (that  of  all  phyfic  works  the  lafl;) 
C^-us'd  him  to  fend  for  Emily  in  hafte.     2031 


} 
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With  her,  at  his  defire,  came  Palamon ; 
Then  on  his  pillow  rais'd,  he  thus  begun. 
No  language  can  exprefs  the  fmalleft  part 
Of  what  I  feel,  and  fufFer  in  my  heart,       2055 
For  you,  whom  beft  I  love  and  value  moft ; 
But  to  your  fervice  I  bequeath  my  ghoft  ; 
Which  from  this  mortal  body  when  unty'd, 
Unfeen,  unheard,  (hall  hover  at  your  fide; 
Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  fleep  offend, 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  fteps  attend :  so^i 
Howl  have  lov'd,  excufe  my  faltering  tongue. 
My  fpirits  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  ftrong : 
This  I  may  fay,  I  only  grieve  to  die, 
Becaufe  I  lofe  my  charming  Emily :  2o55 

To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power. 
Fate  could  not  chufe  a  more  malicious  hour ! 
What  greater  curfe  could  envious  fortune  give, 
Than  juft  to  die,  when  I  began  to  live! 
Vain  men,  how  vani(hing  a  blifs  we  crave,  2070 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave! 
Never,  O  never  more  to  fee  the  fun  ! 
Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  flill  alone  ! 
This  fate  is  common ;  but  I  lofe  my  breath 
Near   blifs,    and  yet  not    blefs'd  before  my 
death.  2075 

Farewell ;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms, 
'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms : 
This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  refign  ; 
Ah  !  could  I  hve  !  but  while  I  live  ^tis  mine. 
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I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embraced,  208O 
Am  pleased  to  die  ;  but  hear  me  fpeak  my  laft: 
Ah!  my  fweet  foe,  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injur'd  Palamon. 
But  love  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no 
bounds.  2055 

And  much  I  doubt,  fliould  Heaven  my  life  pro- 
long, 
I  ftiould  return  to  juftify  my  wrong: 
Por  while  my  former  flames  remain  within. 
Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  fin. 
With  mortal  hatred  I  purfu'd  his  life,  sopc 

Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  ftrife  ; 
Nor  I,  but  as  I  lov'd ;  yet  all  combing, 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind; 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire ; 
For  fl:ill  our  kindred  fouls  had  one  defire.    21)5 
He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time ; 
Had  I  feen  firfi,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 
Fate  made  it  mine,  and  jufi;ify^d  his  right ; 
Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deferving  knight, 


Ver.  2084-.  But  love  the  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  confounds^'] 
This  fpeech  is  without  doubt  tedious  and  unfuited  to  fuch  an 
occafion :  yet  the  next  fourteen  lines  are  not  in  the  original, 
and  therefore  for  them  our  author  is  anfwerable  ;  and  I  fear  we 
cannot  make  any  fufficient  apology  for  fo  glaring  an  impro- 
priety, but  muft  attribute  its  undue  length  to  our  author's  per- 
petual indulgence  of  his  talent  for  ratiocination, 

John  Warton. 
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For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood,       sioei 
Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  compriz'd  in  good ; 
So  help  me  heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 
So  worthy  to  be  lov'd  as  Palamon. 
He  loves  you  too,  with  fuch  an  holy  fire, 
As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire  :      2105 
Our  vow^d  afFefilions  both  have  often  try'd. 
Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
Then,  by  my  love's  inviolable  band. 
By  my  long  fufFering,  and  my  ftiort  command, 
If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 
Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon.  2111 

This  was  his  laft ;  for  Death  came  on  amain, 
And  exercised  below  his  iron  reign  ; 
Then  upward  to  the  feat  of  life  he  goes : 
Senfe   fled   before  him,    what  he  touched  he 
froze:  2115 

Tet  could  he  not  his  clofing  eyes  withdraw, 
?hough  lefs  and  lefs  of  Emily  he  faw ; 


Ver.  2112.  This  was  hisla/l;]  What  Homer  emphatically 
.ays  in  two  words  only,  xetrat  nolponXo?,  is  far  beyond  the  300 
verfes  of  Quintus  Calaber  in  defcribing  the  death  of  Achilles  in 
his  4th  book.  In  truth,  this  fpeech  of  the  dying  Arcite,  con- 
fifting  of  fixty  lines,  is  too  long,  and  the  minute  account  of  his 
departure  rather  tedious.  But  the  lines  from  2108  to  2120, 
arc  exquifitely  pathetic.  Though  the  death  of  Patroclus  above- 
mentioned  was  not  intended  as  a  defcription,  but  merely  to  an- 
nounce the  event  with  brevity,  yet,  ftill  is  this  defcription  of 
the  death  of  Arcite  too  prolix.  The  lines  following  2120,  re- 
lating to  a  future  Hate,  are  flrangely  introduced  and  improper. 

Dr.  J.  WARTOii, 
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So,  fpeechlefs,  for  a  little  fpace  he  lay ; 
Then  grafpM  the  hand  he  held,   and  figh'd  his 

foul  away. 
But  whither  went  his  foul,  let  fuch  relate  2120 
Who  fearch  the  fecrets  of  the  future  ftate: 
Divines  can  fay  but  what  themfelves  believe ; 
Strong  proofs  they  have,   but  not  demonftra- 

tive : 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  fides  muft  agree. 
And  faith  itfelf  be  loft  in  certainty.  2125 

To  live  uprightly  then  isfure  the  beft. 
To  fave  ourfelves,  and  not  to  damn  the  reft. 
The  foul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go. 
Who   better  live  than  we,  though    lefs   they 

know. 
In  Palamon  a  manly  grief  appears ;  2130 

Silent,  he  wept,  aftiam'd  to  (hew  his  tears : 
Emilia  fliriek'd  but  once,  and  then,  opprefs^d 
With  forrow,  funk  upon  her  lover's  breaft : 
Till  Thefeus  in  his  arms  conveyed  with  care. 
Far  from  fo  fad  a  fight,  the  fwooning  fair.  2135 
'Twere  lofs  of  time  her  forrow  to  relate  ; 
111  bears  the  fex  a  youthful  lover's  fete, 
When  juft  approaching  to  the  nuptial  ftate. 
But  like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  fo  faft. 
That  all  at  once  it  falls,  and  cannot  laft.      2140 
The  face  of  things  is  chang'd,  and  Athens  now,^ 
That   laugh'd  fo  late,    becomes  the  fcene  of 

woe: 
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Matrons  and  maids,  both  fexes,  every  Itate, 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 
Nor  greater  grief  in  faUing  Troy  was  feen     i2i45 
For  Heftor's  death ;  but  Heflor  was  not  then. 
Old  men  with  duft  deformed  their  hoary  hair. 
The  women  beat  their  breafts,  their  cheeks  they 

tare. 
Why  would'ft  thou  go,  with  one  confent  they 

cry, 
When  thou  hadft  gold  enough,  and  Emily.  2150 
Thefeus  himfelf,  who  fliould  have  cheer'd  the 
grief 
Of  others,  wanted  now  the  fame  relief; 
Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  fon. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 
And  flrange  viciffitudes  of  human  fate,       2155 
Still  altering,  never  in  a  fteady  ftate  ; 
Good  after  ill,  and,  after  pain,  delight; 
Alternate  like  the  fcenes  of  day  and  night : 
Since  every  man,  who  lives,  is  born  to  die. 
And  none  can  boaft  fincere  felicity,  2160 

With  equal  mind,  what  happens,  let  us  bear, 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve,  too  much  for  things  be- 
yond our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's 
end. 

Ver.  2163.     Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  te7id;]  Ex 
ipfii  vit4  difcediraus,  tanquam  ex  hofpitio,  non   tanquara  ex 


miind,y 

I,  2170  > 

:n'd.  y 
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Ev^n  kings  but  play ;  and  \vhen  their  part  is 
done,  2165 

Some  other,  worfe  or  better,  mount  the  throne. 

With  words  hke  thefe  the  crowd  was  fatisfy*d. 

And  fo  they  would  have  been,  had  Thefeus 
dy'd. 

But  he,  their  king,  was  labouring  in  his  mind, 
A  fitting  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find. 
Which  were  in  honour  of  the  dead  defign' 
And  after  long  debate,  at  laft  he  found 
(As  love  itfelf  had  mark'd  the  fpot  of  ground) 
That  grove   for   ever   green,    that   cqnfcious 
lawnd,  2174 

Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand : 
That  where  he  fed  his  amorous  defires 
With  foft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hotteft  fires. 
There  other  flames  might  wafte   his   earthly 

part, 
And  burn  his  limbs,   where  love  had  burned 
his  heart. 
This  once  refolv'd,    the  peafants  were  en- 
joined '  2180 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  dodder'd  oaks  to  find. 
With  founding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 
Fell,  fplit,  and  lay  the  fuel  on  a  row, 
Vulcanian  food :  a  bier  is  next  prepared. 
On  which  the  lifelefs  body  fhould  be  rear'd,  2185 

domo;  commorandi  enim  nobis  natura  diverforium  non  habi* 
tandi  dedit.    Cicero.  John  War  ton. 
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'Cover'd  with   cloth   of  gold,    on  which  was 

laid 
The  corpfe  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  array'd. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his 

head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mix'd  with  myrtle,  fpread. 
A  fword  keen-edg^d  within  his  right  he  held,  2190 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquered  field  : 
Bare  was  his  manly  vifage  on  the  bier : 
MenacM  his  countenance ;  ev'n  in  death  fe- 

vere. 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight, 
To  lie  in  folemnftate,  a  public  fight.  2195 

Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crowded 

place. 
And  unafFe6ted  forrow  fat  on  every  face. 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  reft  appears. 
In  fable  garments,  dew^d  with  gufhing  tears : 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  fhoulder  flow'd,  22oe 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vow'd: 
But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  fide, 
A  virgin-widow,  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And  that  the  princely  obfequies  might  be 
Performed  according  to  his  high  degree,       2205 


Ver.  2193.]     So  Salluft,  though  of  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter. 

— -  ferociamque  animi  quam  habuerat  vivus,  in  vultu  re- 
tineas.  John  Warton. 
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The  fteed,  that  bore  him  hving  to  the  fight. 
Was  trappM  with  poUfti'd  fteel,    all    fliining 

bright, 
And  covered  with  the  atchievements  of  the 

knight. 

The  riders  rode  abreaft,  and  one  his  fhield, 
His  lance  of  cornel-wood  another  held  ;       2210 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold. 
The  coftly  quiver,  all  of  burnifti'd  gold. 
The  nobleft  of  the  Grecians  next  appear. 
And,    weeping,    on   their  flioulders    bore    the 

bier; 
With  fober  pace  they  march'd,  and  often  ftaid. 
And  through  the  mafter-ftreet  the  corpfe  con- 
veyed. 2216 
The  houfes    to    their    tops   with    black    were 

fpread. 
And  ev'n   the   pavements  were  with  mourning 
hid. 

Vcr.  2206.]  I  hope  my  reader  will  not  think  the  aflfertion 
trifling,  that  Dryden  here  with  his  ufual  hafte  has  rendered  Chau- 
cer unfaithfully. 

The  fteed  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight. 
The  original  fays, 

Duke  Thefeus  let  forth  three  ftedes  being 
That  trapped  were  in  ftele  all  glittering, 
And  cover'd  with  the  arms  of  Dan  Arcite, 
And  eke  upon  thefe  ftedes,  gret  and  xvhite, 
Ther  fatten  folk,  &c. 
Chaucer  abounds  in  minute  and  circumftantial  painting.    The 
obfervation  of  Quintilian  is  undoubtedly  juft,  when  after  giving 
an  accurate  and  particular  account  of  a  befieged  city,  he  fays, 
"  Minus  eft  tamen  totum  dicere  quam  omnia." 

John  Warton, 

VOL.  III.  M 
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The  right  fide  of  the  pall  old  Egeas  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Thefeus  wept ;     2220 
Each  bore  a  golden  bowl,  of  work  divine, 
With  honey  fiU'd,  and  milk,  and    mix'd  with 

ruddy  wine. 
Then  Palamon,  the  kinfman  of  the  flain, 
And  after  him  appeared  the  illuftrious  train. 
To  grace  the  pomp,  came  Emily  the  bright, 
With  covered  fire,  the  funeral  pile  to  light.  2226 
With  high  devotion  was  the  fervice  made. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan  honour  paid  : 
So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow. 
With  vigour  drawn,  muft  fend  the  (haft  below. 
The  bottom  was  full  twenty  fathom  broad,  2231 
With  crackling  Itraw  beneath  in  due  propor- 
tion ftrow^d. 
The  fabric  feem'd  a  wood  of  rifing  green, 
With  fulphur  and  bitumen  caft  between. 
To  feed  the  flames  :  the   trees  were  un6tuous. 

fir,  2235 

And  mountain-afti,  the  mother  of  the  fpear  ; 
The  mourner  yew,   and    builder   oak   were 
there : 


Ver.  2229.     So  lofty  was  the  pile,] 

uti  aera  vincere  fummum 

Arboris  baud  uUaG  jadu  potuere  fagittae, 

Virg.  Georgic. 
John  Warton. 
Ver.  2235.]     I  cannot  rcfift  the  pleafure  ot  tranfcribing  hei-e 
a  palfage  from  Cowper  cicfcriptive  of  trees  whofe  peculiar  beau- 
ties and  properlies  have  fcarcely  been  noticed  by  other  poets ; 
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The   beech,  the  fwimming  alder,    and   the^ 

plane,  f 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  fofter  grain,  > 

And  laurels,  which  the  gods  for  conquering  I 

chiefs  ordain.  2240J 

How  they  were  rank'd,  (hall  reft  untold  by  me. 
With  namelefs  Nymphs  that  liv'd  in  evVy  tree ; 
Nor  how  the  Dryads,  or  the  woodland  train, 
Diflierited,  ran  howling  o'er  the  plain  : 
Nor  how  the  birds  to  foreign  feats  repair'd,  2245 
Or  beafts,  that  bolted  out,  and  faw   the   foreft 

bar'd  : 
Nor  how  the  ground,  now  clear'd,  with  ghaflly 

fright 
Beheld  the  fudden  fun,  a  ftranger  to  the  light. 

The  ft  raw,  as  firft  I  faid,  was  laid  below  : 
Of  chips  and  fere- wood  was  the  fecond  row;  2250 


No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar  ;  paler  fome 
And  of  a  wanni/h  grey ;  the  willow  fuch, 
And  poplar,  that  with  filver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  afh  far-llretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  ftill 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  furviving  oak, 
Some  gloffy-leavM,  and  Ihiningin  the  fun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech,  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffufing  odours  ;  nor  unnoted  pafs 
The  fycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  chang'd  the  woods,  in  fcarlet  honours  bright. 

Cowpor's  Tafk. 
John  Warion, 
M  2 
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The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  felFd ; 
The  fourth  high  ftage  the  fragrant  odours  held, 
And  pearls,  and  precious  fbones,  and  rich  array, 
In  midft  of  which,  embalmed,  the  body  lay.  2254. 
The  fervice  fung,  the  maid  with  mourning  eyes 
The  ftubble  fir'd  ;  the  fmouldring  flames  arife: 
This  office  done,  (he  funk  upon  the  ground; 
But  what  (he  fpoke,  recover'd  from  her  fwoon, 
I  want  the  wit  in  moving  words  to  drefs  ; 
But  by  themfelves  the  tender  fex  may  guefs. 
While  the  devouring  fire  was  burning  faft,  2261 
Rich  jewels  in  the  flame  the  wealthy  caft  ; 
And  fome  their  ftiields,  and  fome  their  lances 

threw. 
And  gave  their  warrior's  ghofl  a  warrior's  due, 
TuU  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk,  and  blood 
Were  pour'd  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood, 
And  hiffing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  licki 
the  food,  2267 


Ver.  2263,    And  fome  their  Jhields^  and  fome  their  lances  threw,'\ 
Hinc  alii  fpolia  occifis  direpta  Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni,  galeas,  enlefque  decoros, 
Frenaque,  ferventefque  rotas,  pars  munera  nota, 
Ipforum  clypeos,  et  non  felicia  tela.         Virg.  Mn.  xi, 

John  Warton. 

Vcr.  2267. and  hungry  li^k  the  food,']  An  expref-* 

fion  borrowed  from  the  fcripture. 

"  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  confumed  the  burnt  fa- 
crifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the  ftones,  and  the  dull,  and  licked 
up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench."  1  Kings,  chap,  xviii,  v, 
3§.  John  Wartoi^, 


» 
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Then  thrice  the  mounted  fquadrons  ride  around 
The  fire,  and   Arcite's   name  they  thrice    re- 
found  : 
Hail,  and  farewel,  they  Ihouted  thrice  amain, 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  turn'd 
again:  2271 

Still  as  they  turn'd,  they  beat  their  clattering 

fhields ; 
The  women  mix  their  cries;  and  clamour   fills 

the  fields. 
The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night, 
And  funeral  games  were  play'd  at  new  return- 
ing light ;  2275 
Who  naked  wreftled  beft,  befmear'd  with  oil. 
Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 
I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend ; 
But  briefly  hafte  to  my  long  ftory^s  end.      2279 
I  pafs  the  reft ;  the  year  was  fully  mourn'd, 
And  Palamon  long  fince  to  Thebes  returned  : 
When  by  the  Grecians'  general  confent. 
At  Athens  Thefeus  held  his  parliament : 
Among  the  laws  that  pafs'd,  it  was  decreed, 
[That  conquered  Thebes  from    bondage    (liould 
be  freed ;  22S5 


Ver.  2268.     Then  thrice  the  moiinted  fquadrons  ride  around'} 
Ter  circum  acccnfos,  cindi  fulgeutibus  armis, 
Decurrere  rogos  ;  ter  moeftum  iuneris  ignem 
Lullravcre  in  equis,  ululatufque  ore  dedere. 

Virg.  Mn.  xi. 
Joiix  Wautox. 
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Referving  homage  to  the  Athenian  throne. 
To  which  the  fovereign  fummon'd  Palanion. 
Unknowing  of  the  caufe,  he  took  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  flill  in  black  array. 
The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  plac'd 

on  high,  9,290 

Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily : 
So  caird,  (he  came;  the  fenate  rofe,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 
And  firft,  foft  whifpers  through   the  affembly 

went: 
With   filent   wonder   then   they  watch'd  the 

event:  ,  2295 

All  hufti'd,  the  king  arofe  with  awful  grace. 
Deep  thought  was  in  his  breaft,  and  counfel  in 

his  face. 
At  length  he  figh'd ;  and  having  firft  prepa/d 
The  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declared. 

The  Caufe  and  Spring  of  motion,  from  above,. 
Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of  Love  : 
Great  was  the  effeft,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
When  peace  among  the  jarring  feeds  he  fent. 


Ver.  2301 .  Hung  down  on  earth  tlk  goMen  chmn  of  Love :] 
"  Our  author's  philofophy  is  borrowed,  as  it  is  ufually,  from 
Boethius.     L.  2.  Met.  8. 

Hanc  rerum  feriem  ligat, 
Terras  ac  pelagus  regens, 
Et  caelo  iraperitans,  amor."    Tyrwhiit, 

John  Wariok. 
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Fire,  flood,  and  earth,  and  air  by   this  were 

bound, 
And  Love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation 
crown'd.  2305 

The  chain  ftill  holds ;  for  though  the  forms  de- 
cay, 
Eternal  matter  never  wears  away : 
The  fame  firft  mover  certain  bounds  has  placed. 
How  long  thofe  perifhable  forms  fliall  laft  : 
Nor  can  they  laft  beyond  the  time  affignM  2310 
By  that  all-feeing,  and  all-making  mind  : 
Shorten  their  hours  they  may  ;  for  will  is  free ; 
But  never  pafs  the  appointed  deftiny. 
So  men  opprefs'd,  when  weary  of  their  breath, 
Throw  off  the  burden,  and  fuborn  their  death. 
Then  fince  thofe  forms  begin,  and  have  their 
end,  231^ 

On  fome  unaltered  caufe  they  fure  depend : 
Parts  of  the  whole  are  we ;  but  God  the  whole  : 
Who  gives  us  life,  and  animating  foul. 
For  nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive  2320 

That  being,  which  the  whole  can  only  give  : 
He  perfeft,  ftable ;  but  imperfe6l  we, 
Subje6l  to  change,  and  different  in  degree ; 

Ver.  2310.    Nor  can  they  laft  beyond  the  time  ajjign^dj 

Did  he  not  all  create 

To  die  again  ?   all  ends  that  was  begun, 

Their  times  in  his  eternal  book  of  fate 

Are  written  fure,  and  have  their  certain  date. 

Spenf.  1.  9,  47. 
John  Warton. 
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Plants,  beafts,  and  man ;  and,   as   our  organs 

are, 
We  more  or  lefs  of  his  perfe6lion  fliare.        2325 
But  by  a  long  defcent,  the  etherial  fire 
Corrupts;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire  : 
As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  fo  they  pafs, 
And  the  fame  matter  makes  another  mafs : 
This  law  the  Omnifcient  Power  was  pleas'd  to 

give, '  233<^ 

That  every  kind  fliould  by  fucceffion  live : 
That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains; 
The  propagated  fpecies  ftill  remains. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rifing  up,  and  fpreads  by  flow  degrees  ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  flays. 
Supreme  in  ftate,  and  in  three  more  decays  ; 
So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  ftreet. 
And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet : 


Ver.  2338.  So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  thejireet,]  From  Lu^ 
cretius,  but  pofTibly  my  reader  will  not  be  difpleased  with  the 
whole  context. 

Quin  etiam,  multis  folis  redeuntibus  annis, 
Annulus  in  digito  fubtertenuatur  habendo  : 
Stillicidi  calus  lapidem  cavat :  uncus  aratri 
Ferreus  occulte  deciefcit  vomer  in  arvis: 
Strataquejam  vulgi  pedibus  detrita  viarum 
Saxea  confpicimus  :  tum,  portas  propter,  ahena 
Signa  manus  dextras  ollendunt  attenuari 
Ssepe  falutantum   tadu,    prteterque  raeantum. 

Lib.  i.  1.  312. 
John  Wartow. 
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So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie,  234a 

Forfaken  of  their  fprings ;  and  leave  their  chan« 

nels  dry. 
So  man,  at  firft  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat. 
Then,  formed,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat ; 
Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing  in  the  cell ; 
At  length,    for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the 

fhell,  2345 

And  ilruggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ; 
Then,  helplefs,  in  his  mother^s  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  iffuing  into  man. 
Grudges  their  life,    from  whence  his  own  be- 
gan: 
Retchlefs  of  laws,  afFefls  to  rule  alone,         2350 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  reftlefs  on  the  throne  : 
Firft  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reafons  laft  ; 
Rich  of  three  fouls,  and  lives  all  three  to  wafte. 
Some  thus ;  but  thoufands  more  in  flower  of 

age: 
For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  ftage.  2355 

Sunk  in  the  firft,  in  battle  fome  are  {lain. 
And  others  whelm'd  beneath  the  ftormy  main. 
What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king, 
At  whofe  command  we  perifti,  and  we  fpring  ? 
Then  'tis  our  beft,  fince  thus  ordain'd  to  die. 
To  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity.  23^1 

Take  what  he  gives,  fince  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 
The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  fuftain  ; 
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And  could  we  chufe  the  time,  and  chufe  aright, 
'Tis  beft  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height.  2365 
When  we  have  done  our  anceftors  no  (hame, 
But  ferv'd   our  friends,  and  well  fecur'd   our 

fame ; 
Then  ftiould  we  wifli  our  happy  life  to  clofe, 
And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  difpofe  : 
So  fhould  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief  2370 
From   future   (hame,  from  ficknefs,  and  from 

grief: 
Enjoying  while  we  live  the  prefent  hour, 
And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 
Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  fhould 

run, 
And  joyous  of  our  conqueft  early  won  :        2375 
AVhile  the  malicious  world  with  envious  tears 
Should    grudge   our  happy    end,  and    wifli  it 

theirs. 
Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead. 
Why  fhould  we  mourn,    that  he  fo   loon  is| 

freed,  237Pj 

Or  call  untimely,  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 
With  grief  as  jufl,  a  friend  may  be  deplor'd. 
From  a  foul  prifon  to  free  air  reftor'd. 
Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinfman  or  his  wife. 
Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life  ?  2384 
Their  forrow  hurts  themfelves ;  on  him  is  lofl;; 
And  worfe  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghofl. 
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What  then  remains,  but,  after  pad  annoy. 
To  take  the  good  viciffitude  of  joy  ? 
To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  give, 
Poffefs  our  fouls,  and  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 
Ordain  we  then  two  forrows  to  combine,      2491 
And  in  one  point  the  extremes  of  grief  to  join; 
That  thence  refulting  joy  may  be  renewed, 
As  jarring  notes  in  harmony  conclude. 
Then  I  propofe  that  Palamon  (hall  be  2495 

In  marriage  join'd  with  beauteous  Emily ; 
For  which  already  I  have  gain'd  the  affent 
Of  my  free  people  in  full  parliament. 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight. 
And  well  deferv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  right : 
^Tis  time  to  mend  her  fault ;  fince  Emily    2401 
By  Arcite^s  death  from  former  vows  is  free : 
If  you,  fair  fifter,  ratify  the  accord. 
And  take  him  for  your  hufband,  and  your  lord, 
^Tis  no  diflionour  to  confer  your  grace         2405 
On  one  defcended  from  a  royal  race  : 
And  were  he  lefs,  yet  years  of  fervice  paft 
From  grateful  fouls  exafl:  reward  at  laft : 
Pity  is  Heaven^s  and  your's ;  nor  can  fhe  find 
A  throne  fo  foft  as  in  a  woman's  mind.         2410 
He  faid;  fhe  blufti'd;  and  as  o'eraw'd  by  might, 
Seem'd  to  give  Thefeus   what   fhe  gave   the 

knight. 
Then  turning  to  the  Theban  thus  he  faid ; 
Small  arguments  are  needful  to  perfuade 
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Your  temper  to  comply  with  my  command ; 
And  fpeaking  thus,  he  gave  Emiha's  hand.  2425 
Smil'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  true  knight 
Obtain    the    conqueft,    though    he   loft  the 

fight  ; 
And  blefs'd  with  nuptial  blifs  the  fweet  labo- 
rious night. 

Eros,  and  Anteros,  on  either  fide,  2420 

One  fir'd  the  bridegroom,  and  one  warm'd  the 

bride  ; 
And  long-attending  Hymen  from  above, 
Showered  on  the  bed  the  whole  Idalian  grove. 
All  of  a  tenor  was  their  after-life, 
No  day  difcolour'd  with  domeftic  ftrife  ;       2425 
No  jealoufy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  repofe,  and  kindnefs  undeceived. 
Thus    Heaven,    beyond    the   compafs   of   his 

thought. 
Sent  him  the  bleffing  he  fo  dearly  bought. 

So  may  the  Queen  of  love  long  duty  blefs, 
And  all  true  lovers  find  the  fame  fuccefs.     2431 


Ver.  2430.     So  may  the  Qwem] 

"  Such  was  old  Chaucer,  fuch  the  placid  mien 
Of  him  whofirft  with  harmony  inform'd 
The  language  of  our  fathers.   Here  he  dwelt 
For  many  a  cheerful  day.     Thefe  ancient  walls 
Have  often  heard  him,  while  his  legends  blithe 
He  fang;    of  love,  or  knighthood,  or  the  wiles 
Of  homely  life  :  through  each  eftate  and  age 
Tlie  falhions  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
With  cunning  hand  pourtraying.     Though  perchance 
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From  Blenheim's  towers,  O  ftranger  thou  art  come 
Glowing  with  Churchill's  trophies;  yet  in  vain 
Doft  thou  applaud  them,  if  thy  breaft  be  cold 
To  him,  this  other  heroe ;  who,  in  times 
Dark  and  untaught,  began  with  charming  verfe 
To  tame  the  rudenefs  of  his  native  land. 

Dr.  Akenfide  wrote  thefe  lines  to  be  placed  under  a  ftatue  of 
Chaucer,  at  Woodflock,  and  they  are  in  the  true  fimple  tafte  of 
ancient  infcriptions.  Dr.  J.Warton. 


THE 

COCK  AND  THE  FOX; 

OR,  THE 

TALE   OF   THE   NUN^S    PRIEST. 

1  HERE  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  daj^s  of  yore, 
A  widow  fomewliat  old,  and  very  poor: 
Deep  in  a  cell  her  cottage  lonely  flood, 
Well  thatch'd,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 
This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found,        5 
Since  laft  fhe  laid  her  hufband  in  the  ground, 
A  limple  fober  life,  in  patience,  led. 
And  had  but  juft  enough  to  buy  her  bread : 
But  hufwifing  the  httle  Heaven  had  lent, 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent ;  10 

(And  pinch'd  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two, 
fTo  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homeftead  were  three  fows. 
An  ewe  calFd  Mally,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour-window  ftuck  with  herbs  around,  15 
Of  favoury  fmell;  and  rufties  ftrewM  the  ground. 


Ver.  15,   and  three  following  verfes,  a  deviation  from  the 
original. 


I 
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A  maple-dreffer  in  her  hall  (he  had, 
On  which  full  many  a  flender  meal  (he  made  i 
For  no  delicious  morfel  pafs'd  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  flie  cut  her  coat :  20 

No  poignant  fauce  {he  knew,  nor  coftly  treat, 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relifti  to  her  meat : 
A  fparing  diet  did  her  health  affure ; 
Or  fick,  a  pepper  poffet  was  her  cure. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  ihe  fped,    26 
And  never  went  by  candle  light  to  bed  : 
With  exercife  (he  fweat  ill  humours  out, 
Her  dancing  was  not  hinderM  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad ;  her  heart  content, 
Nor  knew  ftie  what  the  fpleen  or  vapours  meant. 
Of  wine  fhe  never  tailed  through  the  year,  31 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  chear : 

Ful  footy  was  hire  boure,  and  eke  hire  hallo. 

This  image  Dryden  has  omitted,  which  is  taken  from  Virgil. 

aflidu4  poftes  fuligine  nigri.  Eel.  vii.  v.  50. 

But  which  contains  a  lively  pi6lure  of  the  homely  furniture  of 
the  widow's  cottage. 

Goldfmith  has  added  many  natural  ftrokes  : 
Imagination  fondly  ftoops  to  trace — 

And  an  author  who  deferves  to  be  better  known,  Cunningham, 
has  adopted  one  of  thefe  images  in  a  little  pleafing  fong,  called 
Content : 

Yellow  fheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had  crown'd, 

Green  ruilies  were  ftrew'd  on  the  floor, 
Her  cafement  fwect  woodbines  crept  modeflly  round. 

And  deck'd  the  fod  feats  at  her  door. 

John  Warton. 
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Brown  bread,  and  milk,  (but  firft  (he  fkim'd 

her  bowls) 
And  raftiers  of  fingM  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holy  days  an  egg,  or  two  at  moft ;  35 

But  her  ambition  never  reachM  to  roaft. 

A  yard  Ihe  had  with  pales  enclosed  about, 
Some  high,  fome  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without 
Within  this  homeftead  livM,  without  a  peer, 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer  ;      4,6 
So  hight  her  cock,  whofe  finging  did  furpafs 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mafs. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey-clock ; 
And  fooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung,     45 
He  clap'd  his  wings  upon  his  roofl,  and  fung : 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  afcended  right. 
By  fure  inftincl  he  knew  ^twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 
In  dents  embatteird  like  a  caftle  wall ;  50 

His  bill  w^as  raven-black,  and  flione  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet : 
White  were  his  nails,  like  filver  to  behold. 
His  body  glittering  like  the  burnifti'd  gold. 
This  gentle  cock,  for  folace  of  his  life,  55 

Six  miffes  had,  befides  his  lawful  wife  ; 
Scandal,  that  fpares  no  king,  though  ne'er  fo 

good. 
Says,  they  were  all  of  his  own  flefh  and  blood, 

TOl.  III.  N 
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His  fifters  both  by  fire  and  mother's  fide  ; 
And  fiire  their  Ukenefs  flfiow'd  them  near  al- 

ly'd.  60 

But  make  the  worft,  the  monarch  did  no  more, 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before : 
When  incefl:  is  for  interefl;  of  a  nation, 
''Tis  made  no  fin  by  holy  difpenfation. 
Some  lines  have  been  maintained  by  this  alone, 
Which  by  their  common  uglinefs  are  known.    66 

But  paffing  this  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  fovereign  of  his  heart: 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 
He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a  day  r         70 
And  flre,  that  was  not  only  pafling  fair, 
But  w^as  withal  difcreet,  and  debonair, 
Refolv'd  the  paflive  doftrine  to  fulfil. 
Though  loth ;  and  let  him  work  his  wicked 

will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  afFable  and  kind, 
According  as  their  marriage-vow  did  bind. 
And  as  the  Church's  precept  had  injoin'd, 
Ev'n  fince  fhe  was  a  fe'nnight  old,  they  fay. 
Was  chafl;e  and  humble  to  her  dying  day. 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  difobey.    so, 
By  this  her  huft3and's  heart  flie  did  obtain  ; 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain  1 
.  She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride, 
She,  when  he  walked,  went  pecking  by  his  fide ; 


75V 

id,    1 


[ 
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If,  ipurning  up  the  ground,  he  fprung  a  corn,    85 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  born. 
But  oh  !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  fing 
In  fummer,  when  the  day  began  to  fpring, 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 
Solus  cum  fola,  then  was  all  his  note.  90 

For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts.   * 
Were  bred  to  fpeak,   and  fing,  and  learn  the 
liberal  arts. 
It  happM  that  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidft  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream, 
Juft  at  the  dawn ;  and  figh'd,  and  groan'd  fo 
faft,  95 

As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  his  laft. 
Dame  Partlet,  eVer  neareft  to  his  fide. 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cry^d 
Tor  help  from  gods  and  men :  and  fore  aghaft 
She  peck'd  and  pulFd,   and  ^vaken'd  him  at 
laft.  100 

Dear  heart,  faid  {he,  for  love  of  Heaven  de- 
clare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  of  your  care. 
I^You  groan,  Sir,  ever  fince  the  morning-light, 
IHAs  fomething  had  difturb'd  your  noble  fpright. 
IH  And,  Madam,  well  I  might,  faid  Chantic- 
iP  leer,  10s 

Never, was  fhrove tide-cock  in  fuch  a  fear. 
Ev^n  ftill  I  run  all  over  in  a  fweat, 
My  princely  fenfes  not  recovered  yet. 

N  2 
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For  fuch  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent, 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  flient :    119 
It  bodes  I  Ihall  have  wars  and  woful  ftrife, 
Or  in  a  loathfome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled "V 

breaft,  f 

That  in  our  yard  I  faw  a  murderous  beaft,     t 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arreft.  us  J 
With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow  ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow  : 
Tipp'd  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears 
Were  black ;  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs : 
The  reft,  in  (hape  a  beagle^s  whelp  throughout,r 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  fharper  fnout :  121 
Deep  in  bis  front  were  funk  his  glowing  eyes. 
That  yet  methinks  I  fee  him  with  furprize. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy 

fweat, 
And  lay  it  ta  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat.      125 
Now   fye  for  Ihame,  quoth  fhe,  by   Heaven 

above, 
Thou  haft  for  ever  loft  thy  lady^s  love ; 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight. 
He  muft  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 
Our  fex  defires  a  hufband  or  a  friend,  i$0 

Who  can  our  honour  and  his  own  defend  ; 
Wife,  hardy,  fecret,  liberal  of  his  purfe : 
A  fool  is  naufeous^  but  a  coward  worfe : 


I 
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No  bragging  coxcomb,  yet  no  bafHed  knight. 
How  dar'ft  thou  talk  of  love,  and  dar'ft  not 

fight  ?  13J 

How  dar'fl  thou  tell  thy  dame  thou  art  affear'd  ? 
Haft  thou  no  manly  heart,  and  haft  a  beard  ? 
If  ought  from  fearful  dreams  may  be  divined. 
They  fignify  a  cock  of  dunghill  kind. 
All  dreams,  as  in  old  Galen  I  have  read,       140 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  rifing  fumes  of  indigefted  food. 
And  noxious  humours  that  infe6l  the  blood : 
And  fure,  my  lord,  if  I  can  read  aright, 
Thefe  foolifti  fancies  you  have  had  to-night,  u& 
Are  certain  fymptoms  (in  the  canting  ftile) 
Of  boiling  choler,  and  abounding  bile ; 
This  yellow  gall  that  in  your  ftomach  floats, 
Engenders  all  thefe  vifionary  thoughts. 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  family  of  red  ;  i5i 

Red  dragons,  and  red  beafts,  in  fleep  we  view, 
For  humours  are  diftinguifli'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we   dream  of  wars  and  warlike 

things, 
And    wafps    and    hornets    with  their   double 

wings.  155 


Ver.  140.     as  in  old  Gaknl     Even  Euripides  has  been 

blamed  for  making  his    Hecuba  talk  much  too  philofophicaliy. 
What  fhall  we  fay  of  the  kuow ledge  our  Chanticleer  difplays  iu 
,  jphyfics  and  metaphyfics  f  Dr.  J.  Warton* 
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Choler  aduft  congeals  our  blood  with  fear, 
Then  black  bulls  tofs  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
In  fanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound, 
With    rheums    opprefs'd,    we    fink    in    rivers 
drownM. 

More  I  could  fay,  but  thus  conclude  my 
theme,  i6q 

The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounted  wife. 
And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies. 
Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground,  *\ 
With  laxatives  preferve  your  body  found,  165  > 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound.^ 
I  fhould  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 
And  though  there  lives  no  'pothecary  near, 
I  dare  for  once  prefcribe  for  your  difeafe. 
And  fave  long  bills,   and  a  damn'd  doftor^s 
fees.  170 

Two  fovereign  herbs,  which  I  by  pra6lice 
know. 
And  both  at  hand,  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow ;) 
(;n  peril  of  my  foul  fliall  rid  you  wholly 
Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  melancholy :  174 

You  muft  both  purge,  and  vomit ;  but  obey,    . 
And  for  the  love  of  heaven  make  no  delay. 
Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join, 
Beware  the  fun  when  in  a  vernal  fign ; 
For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 
If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,  iso 


to 
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Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  Jay  a  groat, 
A  tertian  ague  is  at  leaft  your  lot. 
Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forefend) 
May  bring  your  youth  to  fome  untimely  end : 
And  therefore.  Sir,  as  you  defire  to  live,        i85 
A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 
Take  juft  three  worms,  nor  under  nor  above, 
Becaufe  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love, 
Thefe  digeftives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  fpurge,  190 

And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leaf,  or  two, 
All  which  within  our  y^rd  or  garden  grow. 
Eat  thefe,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer: 
Your  father's  fon  was  never  born  to  fear.       194 
Madam,  quoth  he,  grammercy  for  your  care, 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  fpare  : 
^Tis  true,  a  wife  and  worthy  man  he  feems. 
And  (as  you  fay)  gave  no  belief  to  dreams : 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 
And,  by  the  immortal  powers,  as  wife  as  he,  200 
Maintain,  with  founder  fenfe,  that  dreams  fore- 
bode ; 
For  Homer  plainly  fays  they  come  from  God. 
Nor  Cato  faid  it :  but  fome  modern  fool 
Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  fchool. 

Ver.  188.     Becavfe  the  gods  unequal]     One  of  his  many  unde- 
iigned  and  involuntary  imitations  of  Virgil. 

•— —  numero  Deus  impare  g^udet*  Virg.  Eel.  viii. 

John  Warton. 
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Believe  me,  Madam,  morning  dreams  fore- 
ftiow  205 

The  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reafon  to  be  try'd, 
But  we  have  fure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,  equal  with  the  beft, 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  reft.  ^16 

Two  friends  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent. 
On  fome  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 
It  happen'd  fo  that,  when  the  fun  was  down, 
They  juft  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town  : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull,        21S 
^Twas  at  a  feaft,  and  every  inn  fo  full. 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber,  or  on  ground  ; 
And  but  one  forry  bed  was  to  be  found  : 
And  that  fo  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone.     220 

So  were  they  forc'd  to  part ;  one  ftay'd  be- 
hind. 
His  fellow  fought  what  lodging  he  could  find : 
At  laft  he  found  a  ftall  where  oxen  flood, 
And  that  he  rather  chofe  than  lie  abroad. 
''Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door ;         225 
But,  for  his  eafe,  well  litter'd  was  the  floor. 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 
Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  flept : 
Supine  he  fnor'd ;  but,  in  the  dead  of  night. 
He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his  fight, 
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Who,  with  a  ghaftly  look  and  doleful  cry,     231 
Said,  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 
Arife,  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 
Or  in  an  ox's  ftall  T  {hall  be  flain. 

Rous'd  from  his  reft  he  wakenM  in  a  ftart,  235 
Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aking  heart ; 
At  length  to  cure  himfelf  by  reafon  tries ; 
Tis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but 

hes  ? 
So  thinking  chang'd  his  fide,  and  clos'd  his 

eyes.  239. 

His  dream  returns ;  his  friend  appears  again : 
The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  flain  :' 
'Twas  but  a  vifion  ftill,  and  vifions  are  butj 

vain. 
He  dreamt  the  third ;  but  now  his  friend  ap- 

pear'd 
Pale,  naked,  pierced  with  wounds,  with  blood 

befmear'd  : 
Thrice  warned,  awake,  faid  he;  relief  is  late,   24s 
The  deed  is  done  ;  but  thou  revenge  my  fate : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unfeal  thy  heavy  eyes. 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arife  : 
Take  to  the  weftern  gate  thy  ready  way, 
For  by  that  paffage  they  my  corpfe  convey :  250 
My  corpfe  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth,  and  ordure,  and  inclos'd  with  dung. 
That  cart  arrefl;,  and  raife  a  common  cry ; 
For  facred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die : 
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Then  ftiew'd  his  griefly  wounds :    and  laft  he 
drew  255 

A  piteous  % h  ;  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

The  frighted  friend  arofe  by  break  of  day. 
And  found  the  ftall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
Then  of  his  impious  hofl;  inquiring  more, 
Was  anfwer'd  that  his  gueft  was  gone  before :  260 
Muttering   he   went,    faid  he,    by  morning- 
light, 
And    much    complained    of    his    ill    reft    by 

night. 
This  rais'd  fufpicion  in  the  pilgrim^s  mind ; 
Becaufe  all  hofts  are  of  an  evil  kind. 
And  oft  to  fhare  the  fpoil  with  robbers  join'd. 
His  dream  confirmed  his  thought ;  with  trou- 
bled look  266 
Straight  to  the  weftern  gate  his  way  he  took ; 
There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carry 'd  compoft  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
This  when  the  pilgrim  faw,   he  ftretch'd  his 
throat,                                                    270 
And  cry^d  out  murder  with  a  yeUing  note. 
My  murder'd  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead. 
Vengeance  and  juftice  on  the  villain's  head. 
You,  magiftrates,  who  facred  laws  difpenfe. 
On  you  I  call  to  punilli  this  offence.              273 

The  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  fpace, 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  throng'd  the 
place. 
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All  in  a  trice  they  call  the  cart  to  ground. 
And  in  the  dung  the  murder'd  body  found  ; 
Though  breathlefs,  warm,   and  reeking  from 

the  wound.  280 

Good  Heaven,  whofe  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundlefs  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind. 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pafs  unpunifli'd  for  a  time,        285 
But  tardy  juftice  will  overtake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  fpeedier  pain  the  guilty  feels, 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  purfues  him  at  the 

heels, 
Frefti  from  the  faft ;  as  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
The  criminals  are  feiz'd  upon  the  place :     290 
Carter  and  hofl  confronted  face  to  face. 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints, 
On  engines  they  diflend  their  tortur'd  joints : 
So  was  confeffion  forced,  the  offence  was  known. 
And  pubhc  juftice  on  the  offenders  done.      295 
Here  may  you  fee  that  vifions  are  to  dread  ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope  of 

gain 
Induc'd  in  partnerfliip  to  crofs  the  main : 
AVaiting  till  willing  winds  their  fails  fupply'd. 
Within  a  trading-town  they  long  abide,      30i 
Full  fairly  fituate  on  a  haven^'s  fide. 
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One  evening  it  befel,  that  looking  out, 
The  wind  they  long  had  wifti'd  was  come  about : 
Well  pleas'd  they  went  to  reft ;  and  if  the  gale 
Till  morn  continued,  both  refolv'd  to  fail.       306 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man  he  thought  flood  frowning  at  his  fide 
Who  warn'd  him  for  his  fafety  to  provide,  310 
Nor  put  to  fea,  but  fafe  on  ftiore  abide. 
I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  flay ; 
Truft  not  the  winds,  for  fatal  is  the  day. 
And  death  unhop'd  attends  the  watry  way, 

The  vifion  faid  :  and  vaniih'd  from  his  fight : 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright :      3i(5 
Then  puird  his  drowfy  neighbour,  and  declared 
What  in  his  flumber  he  had  feen  and  heard. 
His  friend  fmil'd  fcornful,  and  with  proud  con- 
tempt 
Rejefts  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.  320 

Stay,  who  will  ftay :  for  me  no  fears  reftrain. 
Who  follow  Mercury  the  god  of  gain  ; 
Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  feems, 
I  wait,  not  I,  till  you  have  better  dreams.     324 
Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancy  makes 
AVhen  monarch  reafon  fleeps,  this  mimic  wakes: 

Vcr.  325 — 339.  Thefe  lines  are  not  in  the  original.  It  is 
ptobable  that  our  author  had  been  reading,  perhaps  tranflating 
Lucretius. 

Et  quoi  quifque  fer^  ftudio  devin^lus  adhaerct, 
Aut  quibus  in  rebus  multum  fumus  ant6  morati ; 
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Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  mob  of  coblers,  and  a  court  of  kings  : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  groffer  fumes  are  fad  : 
Both  are  the  reafonable  foul  run  mad  :  330 

And  many  monftrous  forms  in  fleep  we  fee, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things  long  caft  behind 
Ru(h  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurfe's  legends  are  for  truths  receVd,    335 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed. 

Sometimes  we  but  rehearfe  a  former  ;play. 
The  night  reftores  our  a6lions  done  by  diy 
As  hounds  in  fleep  will  open  for  their  prey, 


':i 


Atque  in  qud  rati  one  fuit  contenta  magis  mens  ; 
In  fomnis  eadem  plerumque  videmur  obire. 

iP  ^  w  ^  ^  *  ^ 

Et  quicunque  dies  multos  ex  ordine  ludis  , 

Afliduas  dederint  operas  :  plerumque  videmus,  \ 

Quum  jam  deftiterint  ea  fenfibus  ufurpare, 

Relliquas  tamen  effe  vias  in  mente  patentes, 

Qu^  poilint  eadem  rerum  fmiulachra  venire. 

Permultos  itaque  ilia  dies  eadem  obverfantur 

Ante  oculos,  etiara  vigilantes  ut  videantur 

Cernere  faltantes,  et  mollia  membra  moventes ; 

Et  citharas  liquidum  carmen,  chordafque  loquentes, 

Auribus  accipere,  et  confeffum  cernere  eundeni 

Scenaique  fimul  varios  fplendere  decores, 

Ufque  adeo  magni  refert  fludium  atque  voluntas ; 

Et  quibus  in  rebus  confuerint  effe  opcrati 

Non  homines  folum,  fed  vero  animalia  cun6la» 

Venantumque  canes  in  molli  faepe  quiete 
Ja6tant  crura  tamen  fubito,  vocefque  repente 
Mittunt,  et  crebras  reducunt  naribus  auras, 

Ut  veftigia  fi  teneant  inventa  fsrarum 

John  WARToy. 
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In  fliort  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece,      340 
Chimeras  all ;  and  more  abfurd,  or  lefs  : 
You,  who  believe  in  tales,  abide  alone ; 
Whatever  I  get  this  voyage  is  my  own. 

Thus  while  he  fpoke,  he  heard  the  ftiouting 
crew 
That  caird  aboard,  and  took  his  laft  adieu.  345 
The  veffel  went  before  a  merry  gale. 
And  for  quick  pafTage  put  on  every  fail : 
But  when  leafl  fear'd,  and  ev^'n  in  open  day, 
The  mfchief  overtook  her  in  the  way  : 
Whether  ftie  fprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find,     350 
Or  whether  fhe  was  overfet  with  wind, 
Or'i;hat  fome  rock  below  her  bottom  rent ; 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  (he  went : 
Her  fellow-ftiips  from  far  her  lofs  defcry'd  ; 
But  only  Ihe  was  funk,  and  all  were  fafe  be- 
fide.  355 

By  this  example  you  are  taught  again, 
That  dreams  and  vifions  are  not  always  vain  : 
But  if,  dear  Partlet,  you  are  ftill  in  doubt, 
Another  tale  ftiall  make  the  former  out. 
Kenelm,  the  fon  of  Kenulph,  Mercians  king,  360 
Whofe  holy  life  the  legends  loudly  fing, 
Warn'd  in  a  dream,  his  murder  did  foretel 
From  point  to  point  as  after  it  befel : 
All  circumflances  to  his  nurfe  he  told, 
(A  wonder  from  a  child  of  feven  years  old  :)  365 
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The  dream  with  horror  heard,  the  good  old 

wife 
From  treafon  counfelFd  him  to  guard  his  hfe  ; 
But  clofe  to  keep  the  fecret  in  his  mind^ 
For  a  boy's  vifion  fmall  behef  would  find. 
The  pious  child,  by  promife  bound,  obey'd,    370 
Nor  was  the  fatal  murder  long  delayed  : 
By  Quenda  flain,  be  fell  before  his  time, 
Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  filler's  crime. 
The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bede, 
Which,  at  your  better  leifure,  you  may  read.  375 

Macrobius  too  relates  the  vifion  fent 
To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  fam'd  event : 
Objeftions  makes,  but  after  makes  replies. 
And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophecies. 
.   Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ,    sso 
Who,  when  the  king  his  vifion  did  forget. 
Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  re- 
peat. 

Nor  lefs  of  patriarch  Jofeph  underfland, 
Who  by  ;a  dream  enflaved  the  Egyptian  land 
The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold,  3SS 
When,  for  their  bread,  their  liberty  they  fold. 
Nor  muft  the  exalted  butler  be  forgot, 
Nor  he  whofe  dream  prefag'd  his  hanging  lot. 

And  did  not  Croefus  the  fame  death  fore- 
fee. 
Raised  in  his  vifion  on  a  lofty  tree  ?  390 
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The  wife  of  He£lor^  in  his  utmoft  pride, 
Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  dy*d  ^ 
Well  was  he  warn'd  from  battle  to  refrain, 
But  men  to  death  decreed  are  warn'd  in  vain : 
He  dar^d  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  was| 
flain.  395 

Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  fpeak, 
For  fee  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break  ; 
Let  this  fuffice,  that  plainly  I  forefee 
My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adverfity  : 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like,  400 

They  only  ferve  to  make  the  well-man  fick  : 
Of  thefe  his  gain  the  fharp  phyfician  makes. 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  feldom  takes : 
They  not  corre6t,  but  poifon  all  the  blood. 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  good.      405 
Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all ; 
With  every  work  of  Apothecary's  hall. 
Thefe  melancholy  matters  I  forbear  : 
But  let  me  tell  thee,  Partlet  mine,  and  fwear. 
That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face,  410- 
I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  difgrace : 
So  may  my  foul  have  blifs,  as  when  I  fpy 
The  fcarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye. 
While  thou  art  conftant   to  thy   own   true' 

knight. 
While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight,  4i5| 
All  forrows  at  thy  prefence  take  their  flight, 
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For  true  it  is,  as  in  principio, 
Mulier  eft  hominis  confufio. 
Madam,  the  meaning  of  this  Latin  is, 
That  woman  is  to  man  his  fovereign  blifs.     420 
For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tender  fide. 
Though  for  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride, 
Yet  I  have  fuch  a  folace  in  my  mind, 
That  all  my  boding  cares  are  caft  behind ; 
And  ev'n  already  I  forget  my  dream :  425 

He  faid,  and  downward  flew  from  off  the  beam. 
For  day-light  now  began  apace  to  fpring. 
The  thrufli  to  whittle,  and  the  lark  to  fing. 
Then  crowing  clapped  his  wings,  the  appointed 

call. 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall.        430 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door, 
And  Chanticleer  went  ftrutting  out  before. 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  fo  light. 
As  {hew'd  he  fcorn'd  the  vifions  of  the  night. 
Now  roaming  in  the    yard,    he  Ipurn'd    the 
ground,  435 

And  gave  to  Partlet  the  firft  grain  he  found. 
Then  often  feather'd  her  with  wanton  play. 
And  trod  her  twenty  times  ere  prime  of  day : 
♦And  took  by  turns  and  gave  fo  much  delight. 
Her  fitters  pin'd  with  envy  at  the  fight.         440 
He  chuck'd  again,  when  other  corns  he  found. 
And  fcarcely  deign'd  to  fet  a  foot  to  ground.  . 

TOL.  Ill,  O 
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But  fwagger'd  like  a  lord  about  his  hall, 
And  his  kven  wives  came  running  at  his  call. 

'Twas  now  the   month  in  which  the  world 
began,  44^5 

(If  March  beheld  the  firft  created  man :) 
And  fince  the  vernal  equinox,  the  fun, 
In  Aries  twelve  degrees,  or  more,  had  rurf ; 
When  cafting  up  his  eyes  againft  the  %ht, 
Both  month,  and  day,  and  hour  he  meafur'd 
right ;  450 

And  told  more  truly  than  the  Ephemeris  : 
For  art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  mifs. 

Thus  numbering  times    and  feafons  in  his 
breaft. 
His  fecond  crowing  the  third  hour  confefs'd. 
Then  turning,  faid  to  Partlet,  See,  my  dear,   455 
How  lavifh  nature  has  adorn'd  the  year ; 
How  the  pale  primrofe  and  blue  violet  fpring. 
And  birds  effay  their  throats  difus'd  to  fing : 
All  thefe  are  ours;  and  I  with  pleafure  fee 
Man  ftrutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me  :   4^0 
An  unfledg'd  creature,  of  a  lumpifti  frame. 
Endowed  with  fewer  particles  of  flame ; 
Our  dame  fits  couring  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I   draw    frefli   air,    and    nature's    works    ad- 
mire : 
And  ev'n  this  day  in  more  dehght  abound,  4()5 
Than,  fince  I  was  an  egg,  I  ever  found. 
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The  time  fhall  come  when  Chanticleer  fliall 
wifti 
His  words  unfaid,  and  hate  his  boafted  blifs  : 
The  crefted  bird  (hall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  mafterpiece  below 
And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  veffel  of  his  blifs  to  dregs  is  run, 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  tafte  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wife,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale, 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery 
fall :  ^75 

The  legend  is  as  true  I  undertake 
As  Trifliran  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  lake : 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  fuch  reverence  hold, 
As  if  in  Book  of  Martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox  full-fraught  with  feeming  fanftity,  480 
That  fear'd  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would 

lie; 
Who  look'd  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer. 
And  durfl  not  fin  before  he  faid  his  prayer; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  fuckM  the  blood," 
Nor  chew'd  the  flefli  of  lambs,  but  when  he 

could  ;  485 

Had  pafs'd  three  fummers  in  the  neighbour- 
ing wood : 


Ver.  473.  Jnd  Heaven  will  have  him  tajie  his  other  tun.']  An 
allufion  to  Homer's  allegory  of  the  two  urns.  Aoio*  yu^  re  nt9o», 
Iliad™  24.  i.  527.  ufed  by  Achilles  in  confolation  to  the  afflided 
Priam.  John  Warton. 
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And  mu(ing  long,  whom  next  to  circumveivt. 

On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent: 

And  in  his  high  imagination  caft. 

By  flratagem  to  gratify  his  tafte.  490 

The  plot  contrived,  before  the  break  of  day, 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his 

way ; 
-The  pale  was  next,  but  proudly  with  abound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground: 
Yet  fearing  to  be  feen,  within  a  bed  495 

Of  coleworts  he  conceaFd  his  wily  head  ; 
Then  fculk'd  till  afternoon^    and    watch'd    his 

time, 
(As  murderers  ufe)  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

O  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  deflroy, 
O  traitor,  worfe  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy  !     50© 
O  vile  fubverter  of  the  Gallic  reign, 
More  falfe  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemaign  I 
O  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Did  ft  thou  forfake  the  fafety  of  thy  bower  :  504 
Better   for   thee    thou    hadft     believed     tby 

dream, 
And  not  that  day  defcended  from  the  beam  I 

But  here  the  doftors  eagerly  difpute : 
Some  hold  predeftination  abfolute  : 
Some  clerks  maintain,  that  Heaven  at  firft  fore- 
fees, 
And  in  the  virtue  of  forefight  decrees*  ^aO' 
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If  this  be  fo,  them  prefcience  binds  the  will, 
And  mortals  are  not  free  to  good  or  ill ; 
For  what  he  firft  forefaw,  he  muft  ordain, 
Or  its  eternal  prefcience  may  be  vain  : 
As  bad  for  us  as  prefcience  had  not  been  :     515 
For  firft,  or  lafl,  he's  author  of  the  fin. 
And  who  fays  that,  let  the  blafpheming  man. 
Say  worfe  ev'n  of  the  devil,  if  he  can. 
For  how  can  that  eternal  power  be  juft 
To  punifii  man,  who  fins  becaufe  he  muft?     520 
Or  how  can  he  reward  a  virtuous  deed. 
Which  is  not  done  by  us ;  but  firft  decreed  ? 

I  cannot  bolt  this  matter  to  the  bran. 
As  Bradwardin  and  holy  Aufl:in  can  ; 
If  prefcience  can  determine  aftions  fo  525 

That  we  muft  do,  becaufe  he  did  foreknow. 
Or  that  foreknowing,  yet  our  choice  is  free, 
Not  forc'd  to  fin  by  ftrifl:  neceffity ; 
This  ftri£l  neceffity  they  fimple  call, 
Another  fort  there  is  conditional.  530 

The  firft  fo  binds  the  will,  that  things  fore^ 

known 
By  fpontaneity,  not  choice,  are  done. 


Ver.  511,     IfthiQ  be/o,  then  prefcience  binds  the  willfl 

reafon'd  high 

Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abfolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loft. 

Milton,  p.  L.  B,  2.  558. 

John  Warton. 
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Thus  galley-flaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar, 
Content  to  work,  in  profpeft  of  the  fhore  ; 
But  would  not  work  at  all  if  not  conftrain'd 
before.  535 

That  other  does  not  liberty  conftrain. 
But  man  may  either  a6l,  or  may  refrain. 
Heaven  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  though  he  forefaw  the  will. 
Freedom  was  firft  beftow'd  on  human  race,  540 
And  prefcience  only  held  the  fecond  place. 
If  he  could  make  fuch  agents  wholly  free, 
I  not  difpute,  the  point's  too  high  for  me  ; 
For  Heaven^s  unfathom'd  power  what  man  can 

found 
Or  put  to  his  omnipotence  a  bound  ?  545 

He  made  us  to  his  image,  all  agree ; 
That  image  is  the  foul,  and  that  muft  be, 
Or  not  the  Maker's  image,  or  be  free. 
But  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  fin,     550 
I  wave,  for  fear  of  fplitting  on  a  rock. 
The  tale  I  tell  is  only  of  a  cock  ; 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life. 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife : 
For  women,  with  a  mifchief  to  their  kind,     555 
Pervert,  with  bad  advice,  our  better  mind. 
A  woman's  counfel  brought  us  firft  to  woe, 
And  made  her  man  his  paradife  forego. 
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Where  at  heart's  eafe  he  hv'd ;  and  might  have 

been 
As  free  from  forrow  as  he  was  from  fin.         566 
For  what  the  devil  had  their  fex  to  do, 
That,  born  to  folly,  they  prefum^'d  to  know, 
And  could  not  fee  the  ferpent  in  the  grafs  ? 
But  Imyfelf  prefume,  and  let  it  pafs. 

Silence  in  times  of  fuflering  is  the  beft,       56s 
'Tis  dangerous  to  difturb  an  hornet's  neft. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough. 
But  all  they  fay  of  dames  is  idle  ftufF. 
liCgends  of  lying  wits  together  bound, 
The    wife  of  Bath  would   throw  'em    to   the 
ground ;  -  570 

Thefe  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  fex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun ; 
Lay  madam  Partlet  bafliing  in  the  fun, 
Breaft-high  in  fand  :  her  filters,  in  a  row,     575 
Enjoy 'd  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  fle(h  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  fea : 
And  fo  befel,  that  as  he  caft  his  eye, 
Among  the  colworts  on  a  butterfly,  580 

He  faw  falfe  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low  : 
I  need  not  fwear  he  had  no  lift  to  crow  : 
But  cry'd,  cock,  cock,  and  gave  a  fudden  ftart. 
As  fore  difmay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart. 
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For  birds  and  beafts,  informed  by  nature,  know 
Kinds  oppofite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe.    586 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  faw  a  fox, 
Yet  flmnn'd  him  as  a  failor  fhuns  the  rocks. 
But  the  falfe  loon,  who  could  not  work  his 

will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flattering  fl^ill ; 
I  hope,  my  lord,  faid  he,  I  not  offend ;         591 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  that  am  your  friend  ? 
I  were  a  bead  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 
I,  who  have  lov^  and  honoured  you  fo  long : 
Stay,  gentle  Sir,  nor  take  a  falfe  alarm,         595 
For  on  my  foul  I  never  meant  you  harm. 
I  come  no  fpy,  nor  as  a  traitor  prefs. 
To  learn  the  fecrets  of  your  foft  recefs: 
Far  be  from  Reynard  fo  profane  a  thought, 
But  by  the  fweetnefs  of  your  voice  was  brought : 
For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  by  chance  I  heard  601 
The  fong  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard  ; 
A  fong  that  wou'd  have  charm'd  the  infernal 

gods, 
And  banilVd  horror  from  the  dark  abodes : 
Had  Orpheus  fung  it  in  the  nether  fphere,  605' 
So  much  the  hymn  had  pleased  the  tyrant's 

ear. 
The  wife  had  been  detained,   to  keep  the  huf- 

band  there. 
My  lord,  your  fire  familiarly  I  knew, 
A  peer  deierving  fuch  a  fon  as  you ; 
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He,   with   your  lady-mother,   (whom  Heaven 

reft)  610 

Has  often  grac'd  my  houfe,  and  been  my  guell: 
To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good, 
For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood ; 
And  in  my  cottage  fliould  be  proud  to  fee 
The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family.  6i5 

But  fince  I  fpeak  of  finging,  let  me  fay. 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  fafely  may, 
That,  fave  yourfelf,  there  breathes  not  on  the 

ground 
One  hke  your  father  for  a  filver  found. 
So  fweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter-day,  620' 
That  matrons  to   the  church  miftook   their 

way. 
And  thought  they  heard    the  merry   organ 

play. 

And  he  to  raife  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
(What  will  not   beaux  attempt   to   pleafe  the 

fair  ?)  624. 

On  tiptoe  flood  to  fing  with  greater  ftrength. 
And  ftretch^'d  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length  : 
And  while  he  ftrain'd   his  voice  to  pierce  the 

fkies. 
As  faints  in  raptures  ufe,  would  (hut  his  eyes. 
That  the  found  ftriving    through   the   narrow 

throat. 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note.  630 
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By  this,  in  fong,  he  never  had  his  peer. 
From  fweet  Cecilia  down  to  Clianticleer ; 
Not  Maro's  mufe,  who  lung  the  mighty  man, 
Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when 

a  fwan. 
Your  anceftors  proceed  from  race  divine :     635 
From  Brenniis  and  Belinus  is  your  hne; 
Who  gave  to  fovereign  Rome  fuch  loud  alarms, 
That  ev^n  the  priefts  were   not  excused    from 

arms. 
Befides,  a  famous  monk  of  modern  times 
Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhimes,       640 
That  of  a  parifti  prieft  the  fon  and  heir, 
(When  fons  of  priefts  were  from  the  proverb 

clear) 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 
And  either  lam'd  his  legs,  or  (truck  him  blind  ; 
For  which  the  clerk  his  father  was  difgrac'd,  645 
And  in  his  benefice  another  placM; 
Now  fing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 
Yet  for  the  fake  of  fweet  Saint  Charity  ; 
Make  hills,  and  dales,  and  earth,   and  heaven 

rejoice. 
And  emulate  your  father's  angel-voice.         650 
The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  fpeak  fo 

fair. 
And  proud  befide,  as  folar  people  are  ; 
Nor  could  the  treafon  from  the  truth  defcry, 
So  was  he  ravifh'd  with  this  flattery : 
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So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  Uttle  elf,         655 
He  had  a  high  opinion  of  himfelf ; 
Though  fickly,  {lender,  and  not  large  of  limb. 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  rais'd  by  poets  to  the  gods. 
And  Alexander'd  up  in  lying  odes,  660 

Beheve  not  every  flattering  knave's  report, 
There^s  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court; 
And  he  (hall  be  received  with  more  regard, 
Andliften'd  to,  than  modefl:  truth  is  heard. 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  ftory  fings,  655 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes, and  clapp'd  his  wings; 
Then  ftretch'd  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with   both 

his  eyes. 
Ambitious  as  he  fought  the  Olympic  prize. 
But  while  he  pain'd  himfelf  to  raife  his  note, 
Falfe  Reynard  rufli'd,   and  caught  him  by  the 
throat.  670 

Then  on  his. back  he  laid  the  precious  load. 
And  fought  his  wonted  flielter  of  the  wood  ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mifchief  done. 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  purfu'd  by  none. 

Alas,  what  flay  is  there  in  human  ftate,    675 
Or  who  can  fhun  inevitable  fate  ? 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  part, 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  cafl: ! 
In  Aries  though  the  fun  exalted  flood. 
His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good  ;  68O 
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Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he, 
In  Libra  rais'd,  opposed  the  fame  degree : 
The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  power, 
Each  thwarting  other,  made  a  mingled  hour. 
On    Friday-morn    he   dreamt    this    direful 
dream,  685 

Crofs  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  fcheme  ! 
Ah  blifsful  Venus,  goddefs  of  delight, 
How  couldft  thou  fuffer  thy  devoted  knight, 
On  thy  own  day  to  fall  by  foe  opprefs'd,         689 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  ferv'd  thee  beft  ? 
Who  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation. 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Gaufride,  who  couldft  fo   well  in    rhime  com- 
plain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  (lain, 
Why  had  not  I  thy  mufe,  or  thou  my  heart,  695 
To  fing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 
That  I  like  thee  on  Friday  might  complain ; 
For  on  that  day  was  Coeur  de  Lion  flain. 
Not  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Were  fent  to  heaven  by  woful  Trojan  dames. 
When  Pyrrhus  tofs'd  on  high  his  burnifhM 
blade,  701 

And  offered  Priam  to  his  father's  fliade. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widow'd  poultry  made. 
Fair  Partlet  firft,  when  he  was  borne  from  fight. 
With  fovereign  fhrieks  bewail'd  her  captive 
knight :  705 
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Far  louder  than  the  Carthaginian  wife, 
When  Afdrubal  her  huflband  loft  his  life, 
When  Ihe  beheld  the  fmouldring  flames  afcend. 
And  all  the  Punic  glories  at  an  end: 
Willing  into  the  fires  flie  plung'd  her  head,  710 
With  greater  eafe  than  others  feek  their  bed* 
Not  more  aghaft  the  matrons  of  renown, 
When  tyrant  Nero  burn'd  the  imperial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry, 
For  which  their  guiltlefs  lords  were  doom'd  to 
die.  715 

Now  to  my  ftory  I  return  again  : 
The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twaiii^ 
This  woful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard, 
Of  thofe  diftra6led  damfels  in  the  yard  : 
And  ftarting  up,  beheld  the  heavy  fight,       720 
How  Reynard  to  the  foreft  took  his  flight, 
And  crofs  his  back,  a^^  in  triumphant  fcorn. 
The  hope  and  pillar  of  the  houfe  was  born. 

The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,  was  all  the  cry; 
Out  from  his  houfe  ran  every  neighbour  nigh: 


Ver.  724.  The  fox,  the  wicked  fox,"]  In  the  fables  of  all  ages 
the  fox  makes  a  confpicuous  figure.  The  fable  of  the  Fox  and 
the  Grapes  has  been  by  fevere  critics  thought  unnatural.  Mr. 
Dodfley,  in  his  fenfible  Diflertation  on  Fable,  has  mentioned  k 
as  fuch  ;  becaufe  this  is  an  animal  that  does  not  prey  on  this 
fort  of  fruit ;  but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  for  Haffelquifl  defcribes  the 
foxes  deftroying  the  vineyards  in  his  travels  ;  they  are  men.- 
tioned  as  hurting  vineyards  in  Solomon's  Songs  ;  and  in  the  firii 
Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  in  that  beautiful  defcriplion  of  the. 
yeflel  (not  cup,  as  it  is  called,)  and  which  u  ouq  of  the  moft  pic- 
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The  vicar  firft,  and  after  him  the  crew,  726 

With  forks  and  ftaves  the  felon  to  purfue. 
Ran  Coll  our  dog,  and  Talbot  with  the  band. 
And  Malkin,  with  her  dlftaffin  her  hand  : 
Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs,  730 

In  panic  horror  of  purfuing  dogs  ; 
With    many    a    deadly     grunt    and     doleful 

fqueak. 
Poor  fwine,  as   if  their  pretty    hearts   would 

break. 
The  fliouts  of  men,  the  women  in  difmay. 
With  {hrieks  augment  the  terror  of  the  day.  735 
The     ducks,    that    heard    the     proclamation 

cry'd. 
And  fear'd  a  perfecution  might  betide. 
Full  twenty  mile  from  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obfcurein  ruflies  of  the  liquid  lake. 
The  geefe  fly  o'er  the  barn ;  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive   headlong    from   their  waxen    cells    in 

fwarms.  741 

Jack   Straw   at   London-done,    with     all    his 

rout. 
Struck  not  the  city  with  fo  loud  a  {hout ; 
Not  when  with  Englifli  hate  they  did  purfue 
A  French  man,  or  an  unbelieving  Jew :       7:^3 


turefque  defcriptions  in  any  author,  ancient  or  modern,  what- 
ever, and  far  beyond  Virgil's  cup. 

Dr.  J.  Warton* 
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Not  when  the  welkin  rung  with  *•  one  and 

all ;" 
And  echoes  bounded  back  from  Fox's  hall : 
Earth  feem'd   to  fink   beneath,  and  heaven 

above  to  fall. 
With  might  and  main  they  chac'd  the  murder- 
ous fox. 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box,       750 
To  kindle  Mars  Avith  mihtary  founds. 
Nor  wanted  horns  to  infpire  fagacious  hounds. 
But  fee  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wife. 
And  when  they  leaft  expe6l  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive-cock,  who  fcarce  cou'd  draw  his 
breath,  755 

And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death  ; 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  fupply^d  him  with  this  happy  thought: 
Your's  is  the  prize,  viftorious  prince,  faid  he. 
The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  fee.  760 
Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may. 
And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
Call  back  their  mungril  curs,  and  ceafe  their" 

cry, 
See  fools,  the  (belter  of  the  wood  is  nigh, 
And  Chanticleer  in  your  defpite  fliall  die,  765 
He  (hall  be  pluck'd  and  eaten  to  the  bone. 

"'TIS  well  advis'd,  in  faith  it  (hall  be  done ; 
This  Reynard  faid  :  but  as  the  word  he  fpoke, 
The  prifoner  with  a  fpring  from  prifon  broke : 
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Then  ftretch'd   his  feathered  fans  with  all  his 

might,  770 

And   to   the   neighbouring    maple  wing'd   his 

flight. 

Whom  when  the  traitor  fafe  on  tree  beheld. 

He  curs'd  the  gods,  with  fliame  and  forrow 

fiird ; 
Shame  for  his  folly,  fofrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime ;  775 

Yet  maftering  both,  the  artificer  of  lyes 
Renews  the  aflault,  and  his  laft  battery  tries. 
Though  I,  faid  he,  did  ne'er  in  thought  of- 
fend. 
How  juftly  may  my  lord  fufpe6l  his  friend  ? 
The  appearance  is  againfb  me,  I  confefs,      78O 
Who  feemingly  have  put  you  in  diftrefs  : 
You,  if  your  goodnefs  does  not  plead  my  caufe. 
May  think  I  broke  all  hofpitable  laws. 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  your  noble  perfon  in  a  fright :  785 

This,  fince  you  take  it  ill,  I  mufl  repent. 
Though  Heaven  can  witnefs,  with  no  bad  in- 
tent 
I  pra6iis'd  it,  to  make  you  tafte  your  cheer 
With  double  pleafure,  firft  prepared  by  fear. 
So  loyal  fubje6ls  often  feize  their  prince,     790 
Forced  (for  his  good)  to  feeming  violence, 
Yet  mean  his  facred  perfon  not  the  Jeaft  of-| 
fence. 
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Defcend;  fo  help  me  Jove,  as  you  (hall  find 
That  Reynard  comes  of  no  diffembhng  kind. 

Nay,  quoth  the  cock  ;  but  1  be(hrew  us  both, 
If  I  beheve  a  faint  upon  his  oath  :  79^ 

An  honeft  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice. 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'd  twice : 
Once  warn'd  is  well  bewar'd  ;    no  flattering" 

lies 
Shall  footh  me  more   to  fing  with  vi^inking 

eyes,  soo 

And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 
Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim. 
When  he  fliould  fee,  has  he  deferv'd  to  fwim  ? 
Better,  fir  cock,  let  all  contention  ceafe. 
Come  down,  faid  Reynard,    let   us    treat  of 

peace.  805 

A  peace  with  all  my  foul,  faid  Chanticleer ; 
But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here  : 
And  left  the  truce  with  treafon  fliould  be  mixt, 
'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt. 

THE  MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  the  efFe6l  may  fee  sio 
Of  negligence,  and  fond  credulity: 
And  learn  befides  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  mofl:  pernicious  when  they  fpeak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply  ; 

The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lye.     8i5 
VOL.  iix.  P 
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Who  fpoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  fay ; 
But  fure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleafing  way, 
Sound  fenfe,  by  plain  example,  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathen  author  we  may  find,  819^ 
That  pleafure  with  inftru6lion  Ihould  be  join'd ;  V 
So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind.  J 


THE 


FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF*: 

OR,  THE 

LADY  IN  THE  ARBOUR. 
A  VISION. 

JN  OW  turning  from  the  wintry  figns,  the  fun 
His  courfe  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run, 
And  whirhng  up  the  fkies,  his  chariot  drove 
Through  Taurus,  and  the  Hghtfome  realms  of 

love; 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  defcends  in  fliowers, 
To  glad  the  ground,  and  paint  the  fields  with 

flowers:  6 


*  It  is  Angularly  ftrange  that  our  author,  enumerating  the 
different  pieces  of  Chaucer  that  he  has  verfified,  fliould  not  fay 
a  fyllable  of  this  exquifite  and  elegant  vifion,  which  of  all  his 
cojnpofitions  is  perhaps  the  moft  perfedly  melodious. 

Dr,  J.  Warton. 

92 
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When  firft  the  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear, 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blaft  of  Euriis  fear, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothei 

the  year : 

Till  gentle  heat,  and  foft  repeated  rains,  lo 

Make  the  green   blood    to  dance  within  their 

veins : 
Then,  at  their  call,  emboldened  out  they  come, 
And    fwell  the  gems,    and   burft  the  narrow 

room ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  difplay, 
Salute  the  welcome  fun,  and  entertain  the  day. 
Then  from  their  breathing  fouls  the  fvveets  re- 
pair 16 
To  fcent  the  fkies,  and  purge  the  unwholfom 
air: 


Ver.  7.     Whenjirji  the  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear. 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blajl  of  Eurusfear, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe   the{ 
year:] 

Inque  novos  foles  audent  fe  graraina  tuto 
Credere,  nee  metuit  furgentes  pampinus  Auftros. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  11.     Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins :] 
An  expreffion  perfedly  Ovidian. 

Omnia  tunc  florent :  tunc  eft  nova  temporis  aetas : 
Et  nova  de  gravido  palmitc  gemma  tumet. 

Etmodo  furmatis  amicitur  vitibus  arbos  : 
Prodit  ct  in  fummum  feminis  herba  folum. 

Ovid's  Fafti,  lib.  1.  150. 

JohnWartojt. 
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Joy  fpreads  the  heart,  and,  with  a  general  fong, 
Spring  iffues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months 

along. 
In  that  fweet  feafon,  as  in  bed  I  lay,         20 
And  fought  in  fleep  to  pafs  the  night  away, 
I  turn'd  my  weary  fide,  but  ftill  in  vain. 
Though  full  of  youthful   health,   and   void  of 

pain : 
Cares  I  had  none,  to  keep  me  from  my  reft, 
For  love  had  never  enter'd  in  my  breaft ;        25 
I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  fupply, 
Nor  did  flie  flumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wonder'd  then,  but  after  found  it  true. 
Much  joy  had  dry'd  away  the  balmy  dew  :    29 
Seas  wou'd  be  pools,  without  the  bruftiing  air," 
To  curl  the  waves  ;  and  fure  fome  little  care 
Should  weary  nature  fo,  to  make  her  want  re- 
pair. 


Ver.  19.     Spring  ifues  out,]  Lucretius  was  rather  in  his  eye 
than  his  original. 

"  It  Ver  &  Venus,"  &c. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  30.]     "  By  ceafelefs  action  all  that  is  fubfifts. 

Conftant  rotation  of  th'  unwearied  wheel, 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  iiiftant's  paufe,  and  lives  but  while  Ihe  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world.  &c." 

Cowpev, 

"  The  heavens  themfelves  run   continually  round,  the   fun 
rifeth  and  fets,  the  moon  increafeth  and  decreafeth,  ftars  and 
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When    Chanticleer   the   fecond  watch  had 

fung, 
Scorning  the  fcorner  fleep,  from  bed  I  fprung  ; 
And  dreffing,  by  the  moon,  inloofe  array,  35 
Pafs'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day, 
And  fought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my 

way. 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  flood 
Of  oaks  unftiorn  a  venerable  wood  ; 
Frefti  was  the  grafs  beneath,  and  every  tree,  40 
At  diftance  planted  in  a  due  degree, 

planets  keep  their  conftant  motions,  the  air  is  ftill  tofied  by  the 
winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  to  their  confervation  no  doubt, 
to  teach  us  that  we  fhould  ever  be  in  a6lion."  Barton's  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  p.  265.  ed.  1651. 

John  Warton. 

Ver.  40,     everi/  tree, 

At  difiance  planted  in  a  due  degree ^1 
"  In  which  were  okes  great,  flreight  as  a  line, 
Under  the  which  the  grafle  fo  frefli  of  hew 
Was  newly  fprong,  and  an  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well  fro  his  fellow  grew, 
"With  branches  brode,  lade  with  leves  new, 
That  fprongen  out  ayen  the  funne  fhene. 
Some  very  red,  and  fome,  a  glad  light  grene."      Chau- 
cer Fl.  and  L.  ft.  5. 

"Omnia  fint  paribus  numeris  dimenfa  viarum, 
Non  animum  modo  uti  pafcat  profpedtus  inanem  : 
Sed  quia  non  aliter  vires  dabit  omnibus  sequas 
Terra,  neque  in  vacuum  poterunt  fe  extendere  rami/'— 
Georg.  ii.  284. 

"  Quid  enim  illo  quincunce  fpeciofius  eft,  qui  in 
quamcunque  partem  fpedaveris  rectus  eft?"     Cic»  de 
Senea.  17. 

"  Not  diftant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.     Monument  of  ancient  tafte, 
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Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  fpace 
Stretched  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  em- 
brace : 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  we^re  feen. 
Some  ruddy  coloured,  fome  of  hghter  green.  45 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  fpring, 
Hopping  from  fpray  to  fpray,  were   heard   to 

Both  eyes  and  ears  received  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  mufic,  and  a  charming  fight. 
On  Philomel  I  fix'd  my  whole  defire;  50 

And  liften'd  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire ; 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heavenly  voice  to  fing ; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  fpring. 

Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way. 
Which  through  a  path,    but  fcarcely  printed, 
lay ;  55 

Now  fcorn*d,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  fcreen 
From  fultry  funs ;  and  in  their  fhaded  walks 
And  long  protra-Sted  bowers,  enjoy'dat  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolnefs  of  declining  day. 
*     #     #     * 

Ye  fallen  avenues !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice, 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  furvives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Yet  awful  as  the  confecrated  roof 
Reechoing  pious  anthems  !  while  beneath 
The  chequer'd  earth  feems  reftlefs  as  a  flood 
Bru(h*d  by  the  wind.     So  fportive  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  funfhine  intermingling  quick. 
And  darkning  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  fpot."    Cowper. 

John  Wabtok. 
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In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  feem'd  to  meet, 
And  look'd,  as  lightly  prefs'd  by  fairy  feet. 
Wandring  I  vvalk'd  alone,  for  (till  methought 
To  fome  (1  range  end  fo   ftrange  a   path  was 

wrought : 
At  lafl  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  flood,         60 
The  facred  receptacle  of  the  wood  : 
This  place  unmarked,  though  oft  I  walk'd   the 

green, 
In  all  my  progrefs  I  had  never  feen  : 
And  feiz'd  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to   the  tranfporting 

fight.  65 

''Twas  bench'd  with  turf,  and  goodly  to  be  feen, 
The  thick  young  grafs  arofe  in  frefher  green : 
The  mound  was   newly  made,  no  fight  could 

pafs 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grafs; 
The  well-united  fods  fo  clofely  lay  ;  70 

And  all  around   the  fliades  defended  it  from 

day. 
For  fycamores  with  eglantine  were  fpread, 
A   hedge  about   the   fides,    a    covering  over 

head. 
And  fo  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between, 
The   fycamore  and    flowers   were  mix*d  with 

green,  7s 

That  nature  feem'd  to  vary  the  delight ; 
And  fatisfy'd  at  once  the  fmell  and^igbt. 
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The  mafter  workman  of  the  bower  was  known 
Through  fairy-lands,  and  built  for  Oberon ; 
Who  twining  leaves  with  fuch  proportion  drew, 
They  rofe  by  meafure,  and  by  rule  they  grew  ; 
Nb  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell : 
For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  fo  well. 
Both  roof  and  fides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  foft  recefs,  and  a  cool  fummer  fhade  ;         85 
The  hedge  was  fet  fo  thick,  no  foreign  eye 
The  perfons  plac'd  within  it  could  efpy : 
But  all  that  pafs'd  without  with  eafe  was  feen, 
As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  plac'd  between. 
'Twas  bordered  with  a  field;    and  fome   was 

plain  go 

With  grafs,   and   fome  was   fow'd   with  rifing 

grain. 
That  (now  the  dew  with  fpangles  deck'd  the 

ground) 
A  fweeter  fpot  of  earth  was  never  found. 
I  lookM  and  look'd,  and  ftill  with  new  delight ; 
Such  joy   my  foul,    fuch  pleafures   filFd  my 

fight:  95 

And  the  frefh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath, 
Whofe  odours  were  of   power  to   raife  from 

death. 


Ver.  79'  built  for  Oberon ;]  Perhaps  this  antici- 
pation, which  is  a  deviation  from  the  original,  is  not  fo  judi- 
cious. John  War  ton. 
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Nor  fallen  difcontent,  nor  anxious  care, 

Ev'n  though  brought  thither,    could    inhabit 

there :  gg 

But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe ; 
For  this  fweet  place  could  only  pleafure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mus'd,  1  caft  afide  my  eye. 
And  favv  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  fpreading  branches  made  a  goodly  fhow. 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough  : 
A  goldfinch  there  I  faw^  with  gawdy  pride     106 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopp'd  from  fide  to 

fide, 
Still  pecking  as  Ihe  pafs*d;  and  ftill  (he  drew 
The  fweets  from  every  flower,  and  fuck'd  the 

dew: 
SuflSc'd  at  length,  fl:je  warbled  in  her  throat,  no 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note. 
But  indifl:in6l,  and  neither  fweet  nor  clear. 
Yet  fuch  as  footh'd  my  foul,  and  pleased  my 

ear. 
Her  (hort  performance  was  no  fooner  try^d. 
When  flie  I  fought,  the  nightingale,  reply'd  : 
So  fweet,  fo  ftirill,  fo  varioufly  flie  fung,        116 
That  the  grove  echo'd,  and  the  valleys  rung: 
And  I  fo  ravifti'd  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  flood  intranc'd,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But  all  o'er-power'd  with  ecftafy  of  blifs,       120 
Was  in  a  pleafing  dream  of  paradife ; 
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At  length  I  wak'd,    and  looking  round  the 

bower 
Searched  every  tree,  and  pry'd  on  every  flower, 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  efpy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody  :  125 

For  ftill  methought  Ihe  fung  not  far  away : 
At  laft  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  fpray. 
Clofe  by  my  fide  {he  fat,  and  fair  in  fight, 
Full  in  a  hne,  againft  her  oppofite  ; 
Where  flood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twin'd  ; 
And  both  their  native  fweets  were   well  con- 
joined. 1,'U 
On  the  green  bank  I  fat,  and  liften'd  long ; 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  fong :) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wifh'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.     135 


Ver.  132.     On  the  green  hank  I  fat,  and  li/len'd  long  ; 
{Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  fong :) 
A  deviation  from  the  original,    arifing  from  the  want   of  a 
rhyme,  or  his  habitual  careleffnefs.     The  original  lines  are— • 

■  for  as  for  mine  entent, 

The  birdis  fong  was  more  convenient, 
And  more  pleafant  to  me  by  many  fold 
Than  mete  or  drink,  or  any  other  thing. 

The  defign  of  her  walking  in  the  grove  was  to  hear  the  night- 
ingale, according  to  the  notion  expreffed  in  Milton's  elegant 
fonnet : 

O  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  fpray 
Warblell  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  arc  ftill. 
Thou  with  frelh  hope  the  lover's  heart  doft  fill, 
While  the  jolly  Hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  clofe  the  eye  of  day, 
Firft  heard  before  the  ftiallow  cuckoo's  bill. 
Portend  fuccefs  in  love.  John  WiRToif# 
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Only  methougbt  the  time  too  fwiftly  pafs'd, 
And  every  note  I  fear'd  would  be  the  laft. 
My  fightjand  fmell,  and  hearing  were  employed, 
And  all  three  fenfes  in  full  guft  enjoy 'd. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  reft  furpafs,  i40 

The  fweet  poffeffion  of  the  fairy  place  ; 
Single,  and  confcious  to  myfelf  alone 
Of  pleafures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown  : 
Pleafures  which  no  where  elfe  were  to  be  found, 
And  all  Elyfium  in  a  fpot  of  ground.  145 

Thus  while  I  fat  intent  to  fee  and  hear. 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 
All  fuddenly  I  heard  the  approaching  found 
Of  vocal  mufic  on  the  inchanted  ground  :     i4p 
An  hoft  of  faints  it  feem'd,  fo  full  the  quire ; 
As  if  the  blefs'd  above  did  all  confpire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  negle6l  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  iffued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  affembly  of  the  female  kind : 


\ 


Ver.  142.     Single^  and  confcious  to  myfelf  alone 

Of  pleafures  to  the  excluded  uorld  unknown  :] 
This  is  an  improvement  on  the  original.     So  Burton. 

"  By  a  brook  fide,  or  wood  fo  greene, 
Unheard,  unfought-for,  and  unfeene.'^ 

John  Wart  on. 
Ver.  148.     All  fuddenly  I  heard  the  approaching  found 
Of  vocal  niii/ic,  on  the  inchanted  ground  ;] 


"Till,   fuddenly  awak'd,  I  hear 
Strange  whifper'd  mufic  in  my  ear." 


John  Warton. 
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A  train  lefs  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell,  155 

SeducM  the  fons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pafs  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace, 
Lefs  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debafe  : 
But  their  attire,  hke  liveries  of  a  kind. 
All  rich  and  rare,  is  fre(h  within  my  mind.  160 
In  velvet,  white  as  fnow,  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  feams  with  fparkhng  emeralds  fet  around  : 
Their  hoods  and  fleeves  the  fame;  and  purfled 

o^er 
With    diamonds,  pearls,    and  all    the    fhining 

ftore 
Of  eaftern  pomp  :  their  long  defcending  train. 
With  rubies  edg'd,    and  fapphires,    fwept  the 

plain :  166 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  fet, 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 
Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  grac'd 
With   chaplets  green   on  their  fair  foreheads 

plac^'d.  170 

Of  laurel  fome,  of  woodbine  many  more ; 
And  wreaths  of  Agnus  caftus  others  bore; 
Thefe  laft,   who  with  thofe  virgin  crowns  were 

drefs'd. 
Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  reft. 
They  danc'd  around :  but  in  the  midft  was  feen'^ 
A  lady  of  a  more  majeftic  mien  ;  i76\ 

By  ftature,  and  by  beauty,  mark'd  their  fove-^ 

reign  queen.  j 
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She  in  the  midft  began  with  fober  grace ; 
Her  fervants'  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  her  face. 
And  as  flie  mov'd  or  turn'd,  her  motions  viewed. 
Her  meafures  kept,  and  ftep  by  ftep  purfu'd.  isi 
Methought  fhe  trod  the  ground  with  greater 

grace, 
"With  more  of  godhead  fliining  in  her  face ; 
And  as  in  beauty  fhe  furpafsM  the  quire. 
So,  nobler  than  the  reft,  was  her  attire.       iss 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  incWd  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  fhow; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  caftus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  fceptre  of  command  ;) 
Admir'd,  adorM  by  all  the  circling  croud,     190 
For  wherefoe'er  {he  turn'd  her  face,  they  bow'd  : 
And  as  fhe  danc'd,  a  roundelay  fhe  fung, 
In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young : 
She  rais'd  her  voice  on  high,  and  fung  fo  clear. 
The  fawns  came  fcudding  from  the  groves  to* 
hear:  igsi 

And  all  the  bending  foreft  lent  an  ear. 
At  every  clofe  fhe  made,  the  attending  throng 
Reply'd,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  fong : 
So  juft,  fo  fmall,  yet  in  fo  fweet  a  note. 
It  feem'd  the  mufic  melted  in  the  throat.       200 


Vcr.  195,     The  f axons  came  fcudding] 

Jam  vcro  in  numerum  faunofque,  ferafque  videres 
Ludere,  jam  rigidas  motare  cacumina  quercus. 

John  Wartok. 
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Thus  dancing  on,  and  finging  as  they  danc'd. 

They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanced, 

Till  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made. 

And  footed  it  about  the  fecret  fhade. 

O'erjoy'd  to  fee  the  jolly  troop  fo  near,  205 

But  fomewhat  aw'd,  I  fhook  with  holy  fear; 

Yet  not  fo  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 

Who  did  the  moft  in  fong,  or  dance  excel. 

Not  long  I  had  obferv'd,  when  from  afar 

I  heard  a  fudden  fymphony  of  war ;  210 

The  neighing  courfers,  and  the  foldiers'  cry. 

And  founding  trumps  that  feem'd  to  tear  the 

fky: 

I  faw  foon  after  this,  behind  the  grove 

From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move. 

Come  iffuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior  train,      215 

That  like  a  deluge  pour'd  upon  the  plain : 

On  barbed  fteeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 

When  fwarming  o'er  the  dufky  fields  they  fly. 

New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  flcy.     220 

So  fierce  they  drove,   their  courfers  were  fo 

fleet. 

That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. 

To  tell  their  coftly  furniture  were  long. 

The  fummer's  day  would  end  before  the  fong : 

To  purchafe  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  fl:ore,  225 

Would  make  the  mighty  Perfian  monarch  poor. 

Ver.  226.     — _-  Perjian  monarch  poor,]  A  judicious  im- 
provement from 
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Yet  what  I  can,  I  will ;  before  the  reft 
The  trumpets  iflu'd  in  white  mantles  d re fs'd  : 
A  numerous  troop,  and  all  their  heads  around 
With    chaplets   green    of    cerrial-oak    were' 

crowned,  ssoj 

And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound 
Which  waving  in  the  wind  difplay'd  at  large 
Their    matter's    coat    of  arms,    and    knightly 

charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  fnowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  filk-worm  never  drew.         235 
The  chief  about   their    necks    the  fcutcheons 

wore. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powdered  o'er: 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  fet  about  with  many  a  coftly  ftone. 
Next  thefe,  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train  240 
In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain  : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth   of  filver   mixM  with 

gold. 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  rolled  : 
Rich  crowns  were  on  their   royal  fcutcheons 

plac'd. 
With  fapphires,    diamonds,   and    with   rubies 

graced :  245 

I  trow  the  large  vvonis 


Of  Preter  John,  ne  all  his  trefory 

Might  not  unneth  have  bought  the  tenth  party/' 

John  Wartoj^. 
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And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made, 
So  thefe  in  habits  were  alike  arrayed  ; 
But  with  a  pace  more  fober,  and  more  flow ; 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a-row.  249 
The  purfuivants  came  next,  in  number  more ; 
And  like  the  heralds  each  his  fcutcheon  bore  : 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  fucceed, 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  fteed  ;         255 
In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold  ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nail'd  with  gold. 
Their  furcoats  of  white  ermin  fur  were  made ; 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  cafl  a  glitter- 
ing fliade.  259 
The  trappings  of  their  fleeds  were  of  the  fame  ; 
The  golden  fringe  ev^n  fet  the  ground  on  flame, 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  did  about  their  temples  twine. 

Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  af- 
fign'd. 
All  in  rich  livery  clad,  and  of  a  kind;  26s 

White  velvet,    but  unfliorn,    for   cloaks   they 

wore, 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  truncheon  bore : 


Ver.  261,     The  golden  fringe  ev'nfet  the  ground  onjlame^]  He 
imitates  himfclf,  in  Palamon  and  Arcite, 

John  Warton, 
VOL,  HI.  Q 
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The  foremoft  held  a  helm  of  rare  device  ; 
A  prince's  ranlbm  would  not  pay  the  price,  269 
The  fecond  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight, 
The  third  of  cornel-wood  a  fpear  upright. 
Headed    with    piercing   fteel,    and     poliflVdi 

bright- 
Like  to  their  lords  their  equipage  was  feen^ 
And  all  their  foreheads  crown'd  with  garlands 
green. 
And  after  thefe  came  arm'd  with  fpear  and 
ftiield  275 

An  hoft  fo  great,  as  covered  all  the  field  : 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  be- 
fore, 
With  laurels  ever-green  were  (haded  o'er. 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lading  kind. 
Tenacious  of  the  ftem,  and   firm  againft   the 
wind.  280 

Some  in  their  hands,  befide  the  lance  and  (hield, 
The  boughs  of  woodbine  or  of  hawthorn  held. 
Or  branches  for  their  myftic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial  oak. 
Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet^s  lofty  found. 
Drawn  in   two   lines  adverfe    they   wheel'dl 
around,  2s6\ 

And  in  the  middle  meadow  took  their  ground. 

Ver.  279-     —  leaves  of  lajling  kind, 
Tenacious  of  thejlem,'] 
'*  Flos  apprima  tenax/'     Virg. 
Judicioufly  and  with  reference  to  the  moral. 

John  Wartox. 
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Among  themfelves  the  turney  they  divide, 
In  equal  fquadrons  rang'd  on  either  fide. 
Then  tiirn'd  their  horfes'   heads,  and   man   to 

man,  290 

And  fteed  to  fteed  oppos'd,  the  jufts  began. 
They  hghtly  fet  their  lances  in  the  reft, 
And,  at  the  fign,  againft  each  other  prefs'd  : 
They  met.     I  fitting  at  my  eafe  beheld 
The  mix'd  events,  and  fortunes  of  the  field.  295 
Some  broke  their  fpears,  fome  tumbled   horfe 

and  man. 
And  round  the  field  the  lightened  courfers  ran. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides,  in  equal  fway 
They  rulli'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  loft  the 

day :  299 

At  length  the  nine  (who  ftill  together  held) 
Their  fainting  foes   to   fliameful  flight  com 

peird, 
And  with  refiftlefs  force  o  er-ran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finifl/d  was  the  fight, 
The  vi6lors  from  their  lofty  fteeds  alight : 
Like  them  difmounted  all  the  warlike  train,  30.5 
And  two  by  two  proceeded  o'er  the  plain : 
Till  to  the  fair  affembly  they  advanc'd. 
Who  near  the  fecret  arbour  fung  and  danc'd. 
The  ladies  left  their  meafures  at  the  fight. 
To  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embraced  her  cho- 

fen  knight.  311 
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Amid  the  plain  a  fpreading  laurel  ftood, 
The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood  : 
That  pleafing  fhade  they  fought,  a  foft  retreat 
Fromfudden  April  (howers,  a  fhelter  from  the 

heat:  315 

Her  leafy  arms  with  fuch  extent  were  fpread, 
So  near  the  clouds  washer  afpiring  head. 
That  hofts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Perch'd  in  the  boughs,    had  nightly   lodging 

there: 
And  flocks  of  fheep  beneath   the    fhade   from 

far  320 

Might  hear  the  rattling  hail,  and  wintry  war ; 
From  heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retreat, 
Enjoy'd  the  cool,  and  fhunn'd    the   fcorching 

heat: 
A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  eafe  abide; 
And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  fide :  325 


Ver.  316.     Her  leafy  arms  "with  fuch  extent  were  fpread^'] 

Such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known, 

In  Malabar  and  Dccan  iprcads  her  arms 
Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  fliade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between  : 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdfman,  fhunning  heat» 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pafturing  herds 
At  loop  holes  cut  through  thickell  fliade. 
That  our  author  had  this  paflage  of  Milton  in  view  is,  I  prc- 
fume,  evident.     The  circumllance  of  the  fheep  is  not  in  Chau- 
cer; nor  the  notion  of  the  odoriferous  Moluccan  breeze,  which 
was  fuggefted  to  him  by  Milton's  paflage,         John  Warton7 


)aid^ 

33o3 
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The  trunk  itfelf  fuch  odours  did  bequeath, 
That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  thefe  was  common 

breath. 
The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid" 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeifance  made 
And  feem'd  to  venerate  the  facred  fliade. 
Thefe  rites  performed,  their  pleafures  they  pur- 

fue, 
With  fongs  of  love,  and  mix    with  meafures 

new  ; 
Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame, 
And  every  champion  leads  his  chofen  dame. 

I  caft  my  fight  upon  the  farther  field,         335 
And  a  frefli  obje6i  of  delight  beheld : 
For  from  the  region  of  the  Weft  I  heard 
New  mufic  found,  and  a  new  troop  appeared  5 
Of  knights,  and  ladies  mix'd  a  jolly  band, 
But  all  on   foot  they   march'd,    and  band  in 
hand.  340 

The  ladies  drefs'd  in  rich  iymars  were  feen"^ 
Of  Florence  fattin,  flowered  with  white   andf 
green,  ^ 

And  for  a  fliade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridefin.^ 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 
Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a  row ;     345 
And  every  damfel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attir'd  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  feen, 
That  gratify 'd  the  view  with  cheerful  green; 
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Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies'  colours  were,  350 
Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  fliade  their  fhin- 

ing  hair. 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minilrels  plaj'd ; 
All  in  their  mailers'  liveries  were  array'd, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore.  355 
Their  inftruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 
Some  for  the   bow,    and   fome   for  breathing 

wind  : 
The  fawtry,  pipe,  and  hautboy ^s  noify  band, 
And  the  foft  lute  trembhng  beneath  the  touch- 
ing hand. 
A  tuft  of  daifies  on  a  flowery  lay  360 

They   faw,  and    thitherward    they  bent  their 

wav; 
To  this  both  knights  and  dames  their  homage 

made. 
And  due  obeifance  to  the  daify  paid. 
And  then  the  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  fung  a  virelay  :  365 

And  ftill  at  every  clofe  flfie  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  fong,  The  daify  is  fo  fweet. 
The  daify  is  fo  fweet,  when  flie  begun, 
The  troop  of  knights  and  dames  continued  on. 
The  confort  and  the  voice  fo  charm'd  my  ear. 
And  footh'd  my  foul,  that  it  was  heaven  to 
hear.  371 
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But  foon  their  pleafure  pafs'd  :  at   noon    of 

day, 
The  fun  with  fultrj  beams  began  to  play : 
Not  Slrius  Qioots  a  fiercer  flame  from  high, 
When  with  his  poifonous  breath  he  blafts  the 

fl^y:  375 

Then  drooped  the  fading  flow'rs  (their  beauty 

fled) 
And  clos'd  their  fickly  eyes,    and  hung  the 

head ; 
And  riveird  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their 

bed. 

The  ladies  gafp'd,  and  fcarcely  could  refpire; 
The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire  ; 
The  fainty  knights  were  fcorch'd;    and   knew 

not  where  3Si 

To  run  for  flielter,  for  no  (hade  was  near ; 
And  after  this  the  gathering  clouds  amain 
Pour'd  down  a  florm  of  rattling  hail  and  rain  : 
And  lightning  flafh'd  betwixt:    the  field   and 
flowers,  385 

Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  fliowers. 
The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  flielter  nigh. 
Bare  to  the  weather  and  the  wintry  flcy, 

Ver,  378.]  Dryden  ufes  the  exprcffion  riveird;  as  Pope  does 
in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  c.  ii.  133.  Some  editions  read  Jhri- 
vell'd :  but  Pope  follows  Dryden,  as  Mr.  Wakejield  has  ob« 
ferved.  Todd. 

Vor.  380.  The  hreath  they  dreu\  no  longer  air ,  hut  Jire  ;'\  ^ 
conceit  introduced  for  the  fake  of  the  rhyme. 

JToHN  Wartqn-^ 
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Were  dropping  wet,  difconfolate,  and  wan, 
And  through  their  thin  array  received  the  rain ; 
While  thofe  in  white,  prote6ted  by  the  tree,  391 
Saw  pafs  in  vain  the  afliiult,    and   flood  from 

danger  free, 
But  as  compaffion  mov'd  their  gentle  minds. 
When  ceas'd  the  ftorm,    and  filent  were   the 

winds, 
Difpleas'd  at  what,  not  fuffering,  they  had  feen, 
They  went  to  chear  the  fa6lion  of  the  green  :  396 
The  queen  in  white  array,   before  her  band, 
Saluting,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand ; 
So  did  the   knights  and   dames,  with  courtly 

grace,  399 

And  with  behaviour  fweet  their  foes  embrace. 
Then  thus  the  queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow. 
Fair  fifter,  I  have  fuflfer'd  in  your  woe ; 
Nor  ftiall  be  wanting  ought  within  my  power 
For  your  relief  in  my  refrefliing  bower. 
That  other  anfwer'd  with  a  lowly  look,         405 
And  foon  the  gracious  invitation  took : 
For  ill  at  eafe  both  flie  and  all  her  train 
The  fcorching  fun  had  borne,  and  beating  rain. 
Like  courtefy  was  us'd  by  all  in  white. 
Each  dame  a  dame  received,  and  every  knight 

a  knight.  4io 

The  laurel  champions  with  their  fwords  invade 
The  neighbouring  forefts,  where  the  jufts  were 

made, 
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And  ferewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  feeds  of  latent  fire  from  Hints  provoke : 
A  chearful  blaze  arofe,  and  by  the  fire  415 

They  warm'd  their  frozen  feet,  and  dry'd  their 

wet  attire. 
Refrefli'd  with  heat,  the  ladies  fought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs,  which   gathe/d   from   the 

ground 
They  fqueez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment 

made, 
Which  on   their  fun-burnt  cheeks,    and  their 

chapt  fkins  they  laid  :  420 

Then  fought  green   falads,    which  they    bade 

them  eat, 
A  fovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat. 

The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  ordain'd  a  feaft, 
And  made  the  Lady  of  the  Flower  her  guefl  :^ 
When  lo,  a  bower  afcended  on  the  plain,     425 
With  fudden  feats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 

train. 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleafant  arbour  placed, 
That  I  could  hear  and  fee  whatever  pafs'd : 


Ver.  414.  Andfteds  of  latent  Jire,  from  flints  provoke  :]  A 
circumftance,  his  own,  founded  on  the  line  of  Virgil — 

primus  filici  fcintillam  cxcudit  Achates. 

The  verb  provoke  is  his  own,  and  fimple,  ftrong  and  expreflive. 

John  VVarton. 

Ver.  425.]  Here  I  muft,  agreeably  to  my  plan,  note  a  fmall 
deviation  from  the  original,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
bower  or  the  banquet.  John  Warton. 
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The  ladies  fat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Diftinguifh'd  by  their  colours,  white  and  green; 
The  vanquifti'd  party  with  the  vigors  join'd,  43i 
Nor  wanted  fweet  difcourfe,  the  banquet  of  the 

mind. 
Mean  time  the  minftrels  play'd  on  either  fide. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  maftery  vy'd  : 
The  fweet  contention  lafted  for  an  hour,         435 
And  reached  my  fecret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

The  fun  was  fet ;  and  Vefper,  to  fupply 
Hisabfent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  iky. 
When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 
To  fing  the  fervice  of  the  enfuing  May,         440 
Fled  from  her  laurel  fiiade,    and  winged  her 

flight 
Dire£i:ly  to  the  queen  array 'd  in  white : 
And  hoppipg  fat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  mufician,  and  increased  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,    to   fliun  the   fcalding 
heat,  445 

Had  changed  the  medlar  for  a  fafer  feat, 
And  hid  in  bullies  Tcap*d  the  bitter  fliower. 
Now  perch'd  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Flower ; 
And  either  fongfter  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renewed  their  notes: 

Ver.  437.     The  fun  was  fet ;  and  Vefper  y  to  fupply 

His  abjent  heams^  had  lighted  up  thejkyl\ 
"  The  fun  was  funk,  and  after   him  ihe  Ibir  of  Hefperus.** 
Milton  ix.  40.  John  Warton. 
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As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight,  451 

They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  ling  by  night. 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done, 
They   danc'd  by  ftar-light    and   the   friendly 

moon : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen 
Supply 'd  with  fteeds  the  lady  of  the  green,  456 
Her  and  her  train  condufting  on  the  way. 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 
This  when  I  faw,  inquifitive  to  know 
The  fecret  moral  of  the  myftic  fliow,  4^0 

I  flarted  from  my  fliade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  fatisfy  my  longing  mind : 
And  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Who  clos'd  the  rear,  and  foftly  pac'd  along,465 
Repeating  to  herfelf  the  former  fong. 
With  due  refpeft  my  body  I  inclined. 
As  to  fome  being  of  fuperior  kind, 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day, 
Wifliing  her  queen  and  her  a  happy  May.       470 
Great  thanks,  my  daughter,   with  a  gracious 

bow, 
She  faid ;  and  I,  who  much  defired  to  know 
Of  whence  flie  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventur'd  humbly  thus  to  fpeak  : 
Madam,  might  I  prefume  and  not  offend,    475 
So  may  the  ftars  and  (hining  moon  attend 
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Your  nightly  fports,  as  you  vouchfafe  to  tell, 
What  nymphs   they   were  who  mortal  forms 

excel. 
And  what  the  knights  who   fought  in  lifted 

fields  fo  well. 
To  this  the  dame  reply'd :  Fair  daughter,  know, 
That  what  you  faw  was  all  a  fairy  fliow  :       48 1 
And  all  thofe  airy  fliapes  you  now  behold. 
Were   human  bodies  once,    and  cloth'd  with 

earthly  mold, 
Our  fouls,  not  yet  prepar'd  for  upper  light,  484 
Till  doomfday  wander  in  the  (hades  of  night; 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year, 
We  privileged  in  funftiine  may  appear : 
With  fongs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 
And  with  due  honours  uftier  in  the  May. 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone,         4po 
And  pofting  through  the  fkies  purfue  the  moon  : 
But  when  the  moon  arifes,  none  are  found  ; 
For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round, 


Ver.  491.  Aud  pojling  through  thejkies  purfue  the  moon  .]  My 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  the  following  citation  from  a 
writer  whofe  chief  excellence  docs  not  conhft  in  imagery;  but 
who  fhews  from  the  following  paflage  much  of  the  genuine  and 
real  poet  or  maker. 

Ludite,  jam  Nox  jungit  equos,  currumque  fequuntur 

Matris  lafcivo  fidera  fulva  choro 
Poftque  venit  tacitus  fufcis  circumdatus  alis 
Soninus,  et  incerto  fomnia  nigra  pede. 

Tibullus,  lib.  2.  Eleg.  1.  line  87» 
John    Wauton. 
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And  if  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and    laflies  into 

night,  495 

All  courteous  are  by  kind ;  and  ever  proud 
With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  fpace 
Than  w  hat  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race : 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers. 
And  ev'n  this  grove,  unfeen  before,  is  ours.  501 
Know  farther ;  every  lady  cloath^d  in  white. 
And,  crowned  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight, 
Are  fervants  to  the  leaf,  by  hveries  known 
Of  innocence;  and  I  myfelf  am  one.  505 

Saw  you  not  her  fo  graceful  to  behold 
In  white  attire,    and   crown'd    with    radiant 

gold? 
I^he  fove reign  lady  of  our  land  is  (he, 
Diana  call'd,  the  queen  of  chaftity : 
And,  for  the  fpotlefs  name  of  maid  fhe  bears, 
That  Agnus  caftus  in  her  hand  appears;       5ti 
And  all  her  train,  with  leafy  chaplets  crown'd, 
Were  for  unblamM  virginity  renown'd ; 
But  thofe  the  chief  and  higheft  in  command 
Who  bear  thofe  holy  branches  in  their  hand: 
The  knights  adorn'd  with  laurel  crowns  are 

they,  5i6\ 

Whom  death  nor  danger  ever  could  difmay, 
Vidorious  names,  who  made  the  world  obey  : 
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Who,  while  they  HvM,  in  deeds  of  arms   ex- 

ceirdj 
And  after  death  for  deities  were  held.  520 

But  thofe  who  wear  the  woodbine   on   their 

brow. 
Were  knights  of  love,  who   never   broke   their 

vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  ever  free 
From  fears,  and  fickle  chance,  and  jealoufy. 
The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woodbine  bear. 
As  true  as  Triftram  and  Ifotta  were.  526 

But  what  are  thofe,  faid  I,  the  unconquer'd  nine. 
Who  crown'd  with  laurel-wreaths  in  golden  ar- 
mour (hine  ? 
And  who  the  knights  in  green,   and  what  the 

train 
Of  ladies  drefs'd  with  daifies  on  the  plain  ?    530 
Why  both  the  bands  in  worfhip  difagree, 
And  fome  adore  the  flower,  and  fonie  the  tree  ? 
Juft  is  your  fuit,    fair   daughter,    faid    the 

dame  : 
Thofe  laureird  chiefs  were    men    of    mighty 

fame; 
Nine  worthies  were  they  call'd  of  different  rites. 
Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Chriftian 
knights.  536 

Thefe,  as  you  fee,  ride  foremoft  in  the  field. 
As  they  the  foremoft  rank  of  honour  held, 
And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  excell'd : 


! 
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Their  temples  wreath'd   with  leaves,  that  ftill 

renew ;  540 

For  deathlefs  laurel  is  the  viftor's  due : 
Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in   Arthur's 

reigUj 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charle- 

main : 
For  bows  the  ftrength  of  brawny  arms  imply, 
Emblems  of  valour,  and  of  viftory.  545 

Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date, 
Doubhng  their  number,  equal  in  their  ftate ; 
Our  England's  ornament,  the  crown's  defence, 
In  battle  brave,  prote6lors  of  their  prince  :  549 
Unchanged   by    fortune,    to    their    fovereign 

true. 
For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with 

blue. 
Thefe,  of  the  Garter  call'd,  of  faith  unftain'd 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtained. 
And   well    repaid  the    honours  w^hich   they 

gain'd. 

The  laurel  wreaths  were  firft  by  Caefar  worn,  555 
And  ftill  they  Caefar's  fucceffbrs  adorn  : 
One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality. 
And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  buy* 
One  doubt   remains,  faid  I,   the  dames  in 

green, 
What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen  ? 
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Flora  commands,  faid  (he,   thofe  nymphs  and 

knights,  56i 

Who  liv'd  in  flothful  eafe  and  loofe  dehghts ; 
Who  never  a6ls  of  honour  durft  purfue, 
The  men  inglorious  knights,   the  ladies  all  un- 
true: 
Who,  nurs'd  in  idlenefs,  and  train  d  in  courts, 
Pafs'd  all  their  precious   hours  in   plays,  and 

fports,  566 

Till  death  behind  came  ftalking  on,  unfeen. 
And  wither'd  (hke  the  ftorm)  the  freflmefs  of 

their  green. 
Thefe,  and    their  mates,    enjoy  their  prefent 

hour. 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the  Flower. 
But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  fliould  perfe- 

vere,  571 

And  ftill  continue  what  at  firft  they  were ; 
Continue,  and  proceed  in  honour's  fair  career. 
No  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delay ;  574 

From  good  to  better  they  (hould  urge  their  way. 
For  this  with  golden  fpurs  the  chiefs  are  grac'd, 
With  pointed  rowels  arm'd  to  mend  their  hafte. 
For  this  with  lading  leaves  their  brows  are 

bound ; 
For  laurel  is  the  fign  of  labour  crown'd. 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blaft,  nor  (haken  falls 

to  ground:  58o 
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From  winter  winds  it  fufFers  no  decay. 
For  ever  frefti  and   fair,  and  every  month  is 

May. 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  fap  retreats  below, 
Ev'n  when  the  hoarv  head  is  hid  in  fnow^ 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  ftill  between         585 
The  fits  of  falling  fnow  appears  the  ftreaky  green. 
Not  fo  the  flower,  which  lafts  for  little  fpace, 
A  fhort-liv'd  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace ; 
This  way  and  that  the  feeble  ftem  is  driven, 
Weak  to  fuftain  the  ftorms,  and  injuries  of  hea- 
ven. 590 
Propp'd  by  the  fpring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head,  ^ 
But  of  a  fickly  beauty,  foon  to  fhed  ;  \ 
In  fummer  living,  and  in  winter  dead.            j 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleafure  made, 
Shoot  up  with  fwift  increafe,  and  fudden  are 
decayed.                                                59s 
With  humble  words,  the  wifeft  I  could  frame, 
And  profFer'd  fervice,  I  repaid  the  dame ; 
That,  of  her  grace,  fhegave  her  maid  to  know 
The  fecret  meaning  of  this  moral  (how. 
And  {he,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made    600 
Of  myftic  truth,  in  fables  firft  conveyed, 
Demanded,  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flower  I  would  obey  .'^ 
I  chofe  the  Leaf;  {he  fmil'd  with  fober  chear, 
And  wi{h'd  me  fair  adventure  for  the  year,  605 

VOL.  III.  R 
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And  gave  me  charms  and  figils,  for  defence 
Againft  ill  tongues  that  fcandal  innocence : 
But  I,  faid  fhe,  my  fellows  muft  purfue, 
Already  paft  the  plain,  and  out  of  view. 
We  parted  thus ;  I  homeward  fped  my  way, 
Bewilder'din  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day :  611 
And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danc'd  aboutj 

the  May. 

Then  late  refrefti'd  with  fleep,  I  rofe  to  write 
The  vifionary  vigils  of  the  night : 

Blufti,  as  thou  may^ft,  my  little   book  with 

fhame,  615 

Nor  hope  with  homely  verfe  to  purchafe  fame ; 
For  fuch  thy  maker  chofe ;  and  fo  defign'd 
Thy  fimple  ftile  to  fuit  thy  lowly  kind. 
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In  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  fill'd  the  throne, 
Whofe  a6ts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were 

blown ; 
The  king  of  elfs  and  little  fairy  queen 
Gamboird   on    heaths,  and  danc'd   on  every 

green  ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round,  5 
The   grafs  unbidden    rofe,    and    mark'd    the 

ground  : 
Nor  darkling  did  they  dance,  the  filver  light 
Of  Phoebe  fervid  to  guide  their  fteps  aright, 
And  with  their  tripping  pleased,  prolong  thej 

night. 
Her  beams  they  follow'd,  where  at  full  fhe" 

plaid,  10 

Nor  longer  than  (he  fhed  her  horns  they  ftaid. 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands 

conveyed. 

R  2 
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Above  the  reft  our  Britain  held  they  dear. 
More  folemnly  they  kept  their  fabbaths  here 
And  made  more  fpacious  rings,  and  revell'd^ 
half  the  year.  15  I 

I  fpeak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the  fwain 
Returning  late  may  pafs  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  never  hope  to  fee  the  nightly  train : 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mints  is  drefs'd, 
The  dairy-maid  expe6ls  no  fairy  gueft,        20 
To  fkim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feaft. 
She  fighs,  and  fliakes  her  empty  ftioes  in  vain, 
No  filver  penny  to  reward  her  pain : 
For  priefts  with  prayers,  and  other  godly  geer, 
Have  made  the  merry  goblins  difappear ;       25 
And  where  they  play'd  their  merry  pranks  be- 
fore, 
Have  fprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor : 
And  friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions 

run. 
Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  fun, 
Refort  to  farmers  rich,  and  blefs  their  halls,    ao 
And  exorcife  the  beds,  and  crofs  the  walls : 
This  makes  the  fairy  quires  forfake  the  place, 
When  once  "'tis  hallow'd  with  the  rites  of  grace  : 
But  in  the  walks  where  wicked  elves  have 

been, 
The  learning  of  the  parifti  now  is  feen,        35\ 
The  midnight  parfon,  pofting  o'er  the  green, 
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With  gown  tuck'd  up,  to  wakes,  for  Sunday 

next, 
With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ; 
Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country-girl  be- 
twixt. 

From  fiends  and  imps  he  fets  the  village  free,  40 
There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 
The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 
To  walk  by  night,  and  fanftity  fo  near : 
For  by  fome  haycock,  or  fome  fliady  thorn,  44- 
He  bids  his  beads  both  even-fong  and  morn. 

It  fo  befel  in  this  king  Arthur's  reign,  '\ 
A  lufty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain  ;  > 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train.  3 
It  happened  as  he  rode,  a  damfel  gay 
In  ruffet  robes  to  market  took  her  way  :  50 
Soon  on  the  girl  he  caft  an  amorous  eye, 
So  ftraight  ftie   walked,   and  on  her  pafterns 

high: 
If  feeing  her  behind  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  fliort,  he  better  likes  her  face. 
He  lights  in  hafte,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire,  5^ 
By  force  accompliOi'd  his  obfcene  defire : 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unefpy'd, 
For  fwarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry'd : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  loft  the  fight,    59 
But  feiz'd,  and  pinioned  brought  to  court  the 
knight. 
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Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  re* 

nown. 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town : 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  received, 
But  chafte  as  maids  in  monafteries  liv'd ; 
The  king  hitnfelf,  to  nuptial  ties  a  flave,  65 

No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave : 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age, 
Had  not,  to  pleafe  the  prince,  debauched  the 

ftage. 
Now  vi^hat  ftiould  Arthur  do  ?  He  lov'd  the 

knight,  69 

But  fovereign  monarchs  are  the  fource  of  right: 
Mov'd  by  the  damfel's  tears  and  common  cry, 
He  doom'd  the  brutal  raviiher  to  die. 
But  fair  Geneura  rofe  in  his  defence, 
And  pray'd  fo  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince. 
That  to  his  queen  the  king  the  offender  gave,  75 
And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  fave : 
This  gracious  a6l  the  ladies  all  approve. 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  ftiould  die  for  love  ; 
And  with  their  miftrefs  join'd  in  clofe  debate,"^ 
(Covering    their    kindnefs    with    diffembledf 

hate ;)  sol 

If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fate.  j 

At  laft  agreed,  they  call'd  him  by  confent 
Before  the  queen  and  female  parliament. 
And  the  fair  fpeaker  rifing  from  the  chair. 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  houfe  declare.  85 
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Sir  knight,  though  I  have  afk'd  thy  life,  yet 
ftill 
Thy  deftiny  depends  upon  my  will : 
Nor  haft  thou  other  furety  than  the  grace 
Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race. 
But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  fofter  mold,  90 

And  cannot  blood  without  a  figh  behold, 
I  grant  thee  life ;  referving  ftill  the  power 
To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  fee  my  hour : 
Unlefs  thy  anfwer  to  my  next  demand 
Shall  fet  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand.    95 
The  queftion,  whofe  folution  I  require, 
Is,  What  the  fex  of  women  moft  defire  ? 
In  this  difpute  thy  judges  are  at  ftrife ; 
Beware ;  for  on  thy  wit  depends  thy  life.         99 
Yet  (left,  furprifed,  unknowing  what  to  fay. 
Thou  damn  thyfelf)  we  give  thee  farther  day: 
A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
And  learn  from  others,  if  thou  want'ft  the  fkilL 
But,  not  to  hold  our  proffered  turn  in  fcorn, 
Good  fureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return  ;    105 
That  at  the  time  prefix^  thou  ftialt  obey, 
And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day. 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  fevere  command ; 
But  well  he  knew  'twas  bootlefs  to  withftand : 
The  terms  accepted,  as  the  fair  ordain,         no 
He  put  in  bail  for  his  return  again. 
And  promis'd  anfwer  at  the  day  affignM, 
The  beft,  with  heaven's  afliftance,  he  could  find. 
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His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  difcontent,  ii5 
Mifdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  the  event. 
'Twas  hard  the  truth  of  fuch  a  point  to  find. 
As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Thus  on   he    went;    ftill  anxious    more    and 

more,  119 

Aik'd  all  he  met,  and  knock'd  at  every  door ; 
Enquir'd  of  men ;  but  made  his  chief  requeft 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lov'd  the  beft. 
They  anfwer'd  each  according  to  her  mind 
To  pleafe  herfelf,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  place ;  125 
Crones^  old  and  ugly,  wifh'd  a  better  face. 
The  widow's  wifh  was  oftentimes  to  wed ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  fport  a-bed. 
Some  faid  the  fex  were  pleas'd  with  handfome 

lies,  129 

And  fome  grofs  flattery  lov^d  without  difguife : 
Truth  is,  fays  one,  he  feldom  fails  to  win, 
"Who  flatters  well;  for  that's  our  darling  fin. 
But  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind. 
Will  work  ev'n  with  the  wifefl:  of  the  kind. 
One  thought  the  fex's  prime  felicity  135 

Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free : 
Their  pleafures,  hours,   and  anions  all   their 

own. 
And  uncontrolled  to  give  account  to  none,    iss 
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Some  wifti  a  hulband-fool ;  but  fuch  are  curft. 
For  fools  perverfe  of  huibands  are  the  worft : 
All  women  would  be  counted  chafte  and  wife. 
Nor  ibould  our  fpoufes  fee,  but  with  our  eyes ; 
For  fools  will  prate ;  and  though  they  want  the 

wit 
To  find  clofe  faults,  yet  open  blots  will  hit ; 
Though    better  for  their   eafe    to  hold    their 

tongue,  145 

For  woman-kind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 
So  noife  enfues,  and  quarrels  laft  for  life ; 
The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 
And  fome  men  fay,  that  great  delight  have  we, 
To  be  for  truth  extoll'd,  and  fecrefy  :  150 

And  conliant  in  one  purpofe  ftill  to  dwell ; 
And  not  our  hufbands'  counfels  to  reveal. 
But  that's  a  fable :  for  our  fex  is  frail. 
Inventing  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 
Like  leaky  fieves  no  fecrets  we  can  hold :      155 
Witnefs  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears. 
By  Phoebus  was  endowed  with  afifes  ears. 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  concealed, 
(As  monarchs'  vices  muft  not  be  reveal'd)     160 
For  fear  the  people  have  ^em  in  the  wind. 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind: 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  heaven  their  title  fprings, 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begetting  kings. 
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This  Midas  knew  ;  and  durft  communicate    i65 

To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  Hate : 

One  muft  be  trufted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 

As  paffing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 

To  this  fagacious  confelTor  he  went. 

And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  fent :  170 

But  told  it  under  matrimonial  feal. 

With  ftrift  injun6lion  never  to  reveal. 

The  fecret  heard,  flie  plighted  him  her  troth, 

(And  facred  fure  is  every  w^oman's  oath) 

The  royal  malady  fhould  reft  unknown,         175 

Both  for  her  hulband's  honour  and  her  own  ; 

But  ne'erthelefs  (he  pin'd  with  difcontent; 

The  counfel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent. 

The  thing  (he  knew  flie  was  obliged  to  hide ; 

By  intereft  and  by  oath  the  wife  was  ty^d  ;   180 

But,  if  {he  told  it  not,  the  woman  dy'd. 

Loth  to  betray  a  hulband  and  a  prince. 

But  flie  muft  burft,  or  blab,  and  no  pretence 

Of  honour  ty'd  her  tongue  from  felf-defence. 

A  marfliy  ground  commodioufly  was  near,     iss 

Thither  ftie  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear, 

Left  if  a  word  ilie  fpoke  of  any  thing, 

That  word  might  be  the  fecret  of  the  king. 

Thus  full  of  counfel  to  the  fen  flie  went, 

Grip'd  all  the  way,  and  longing  for  a  vent ;  190 

Arrived,  by  pure  neceffity  compelled, 

On  her  majeftic  marrow-bones  flie  kneel'd  : 
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Then  to  the  water's  brink  (he  laid  her  head, 
And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed. 
To  thee  alone,  O  lake,  ftie  faid,  I  tell,  195 

(And,  as  thy  queen,  command  thee   to  con- 
ceal,) 
Beneath  his  locks  the  king  my  hufband  wears 
A  goodly  royal  pair  of  aflfes  ears : 
Now  I  have  eas'd  my  bofom  of  the  pain, 
Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again.  200 

Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  fecret  known; 
Tell  us,  and  in  efFe6l  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale  ;  the  knight  with  heavy  cheer,  • 
Wandring  in  vain,  had  now  confumM  the  year  : 
One  day  was  only  left  to  folve  the  doubt,  205 
Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  firft  fet  out. 


Ver.  194.  And,  as  a  bittour  bumps  &c.]  The  mugient  noife 
of  the  bittor,  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown)  by  putting 
its  bill  into  a  reed,  as  moft  believe,  which  we  term  bumping,  is 
not  fo  eafily  made  out.  See  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common 
Errors,  b.  iii.  ch.  2/.  The  paraphrafe  of  an  old  commentator 
on  the  paflage  in  Chaucer,  to  which  the  lines  before  us  corre- 
fpond,  is,  for  the  fake  of  an  harmlefs  laugh,  worth  citing  : — 
"  She,  (the  wife  of  Midas)  who  had  folemnly  vowed  never  to 
difclofe  what  he  had  recommended  to  her  trull ;  both  to  keep 
her  oath,  and  yet  difgorge  her  ftomach  of  that  fecret  which  lay 
io  petting  and  frying  on  her,  as  (he  mull  needs  be  delivered  of  it; 
refolved  one  day  to  go  down  to  a  raarrilh  near  adjoyning,  far  re- 
mote from  the  fight  of  fearch  of  man  ;  where,  juft  like  as  a  bit- 
tern puts  his  beak  in  a  reed,  and  through  the  hoUownefs  of  the 
cane  makes  a  fhrill  and  fliarp  found,  fo  lay  Midas'  wife  with  her 
mouth  to  the  water,  ufmg  thefe  words  : — Dojl  thou  heur,  thou 
marrijh  ?  my  hufband  has  a  pair  of  ajfes  ears.  This  is  a  fecret; 
none  but  myfelf  know  of  it ;  I  would  not  for  a  world  impart  iL 
So,  now  my  heart  is  eajed:  my  lace  would  hane  broke,  if  I  had  not 
difclofed  it  /"  Comment  upon  tsvo  Tales  of  Chaucer,  &c.  12mo. 
Lond.  1665.  p.  161.  Todd. 
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But  home  he  muft,  and  as  the  award  had  been, 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  queen. 
In  this  defpairing  ftate  he  hap'd  to  ride, 
As  fortune  led  him,  by  a  foreft  fide  :  210 

Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horror  flood, 
Brown  with  the  ihade  of  a  religious  wood  : 
When  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  (hot  a  gleamy  light) 
He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round  215 

That  featly  footing  feem'd  to  fkim  the  ground : 
Thus  dancing  hand  in  hand,  fo  light  they  were, 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air. 
At  fpeed  he  drove,  and  came  a  fudden  gueft,      ^ 
In  hope  where  many  women  were,  at  leaft  220  > 
Some  one  by  chance  might  anfwer  his  requeft. 3 
But  fafter  than  his  horfe  the  ladies  flew. 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanifli'd  out  of  view. 
One  only  hag  remained  ;  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forefts  are;  225 
Againft  a  withered  oak  ftie  lean'd  her  weight, 
Propp'd  on  her  trufly  flaff*,  not  half  upright. 
And    dropped    an   aukward  courtTy  to    the| 

knight. 

Thenfaid,  What  makes  you.  Sir,  folate  abroad 
Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  road  ?     230 
Or  want  you  ought  that  here  you  hope  to  find. 
Or  travel  for  fome  trouble  in  your  mind  ? 
The  laft  I  guefs ;  and  if  I  read  aright, 
Thofe  of  our  fex  are  bound  to  ferve  a  knight ; 
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Perhaps  good  counfel  may  your  grief  affuage. 
Then  tell  your  pain  ;  for  wifdom  is  in  age.    236 
To  this  the  knight :  Good  mother,  would  you 

know 
The  fecret  caufe  and  fpring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
My  life  muft  with  to-morrow's  light  expire, 
Unlefs  I  tell  what  women  moft  defire.  240 

Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  efTay, 
Or  for  your  inborn  goodnefs,  or  for  pay ; 
Your's  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice, 
Alk  what  you  pleafe,  and  I  will  pay  the  price : 
The  proudefi  kerchief  of  the  court  fhall  reft  245 
Well  fatisfy'd  of  what  they  love  the  beft. 
Plight  me  thy  faith,  quoth  (lie,  that  what  I  afk. 
Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  thy  talk, 
That  thou  (halt  give  for  hire  of  thy  demand ; 
Here  take  thy  oath,  and  feal  it  on  my  hand ;  250 
I  w^arrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life. 
Thy  words  ftiall  pleafe  both  widow,  maid,  and 

wife. 
More  words  there  needed  not  to  move  the 

knight. 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight.      254 
With  that  (he  fpread  a  mantle  on  the  ground. 
And,  firft  inquiring  whither  he  was  bound. 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rough  the 

way. 
At  court  he  Ihould  arrive  ere  break  of  day ; 
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His  horfe  ftiould  find  the  way  without  a  guide. 
She  faid:  with  fury  they  began  to  ride,     260 
He  on  the  midft,  the  beldam  at  his  fide.  j 

The  horfe,  what  devil  drove  I  cannot  tell, 
But  only  this,  they  fped  their  journey  well : 
And  all  the  way  the  crone  informed  the  knight. 
How  he  ftiould  anfwer  the  demand  aright.      26s 

To  court  they  came;  the  news  was  quickly 
fpread 
Of  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head. 
The  female  fenate  was  aflembled  foon, 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  in  the  town  : 
The  queen  fat  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  hall,  270 
And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 
The  knight  appeared ;  and  filence  they  proclaim: 
Then  firft  the  culprit  anfwer'd  to  his  name : 
And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  lad  requir'd 
To  name  the  thing  that  women  moft  defir'd.  275 

The  offender,  taught  his  lefTon  by  the  way, 
And  by  his  counfel  ordered  what  to  fay. 
Thus  bold  began  :  My  lady  liege,  faid  he, 
What  all  your  fex  defire  is.  Sovereignty. 
The  wife  aft'e6ts  her  hufband  to  command  ;  280 
All  muft  be  her's,  both  money,  houfe,  and  land. 
The  maids  are  miftreffes  ev'n  in  their  name ; 
And  of  their  fervants  full  dominion  claim. 
This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  fay,  284 

A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  fex  afpires  to  fway, 
You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  like  flaves,  obey. 
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There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 
But  faid  the  knight  had  well  deferv'd  his  hfe. 
Ev'n  fair  Geneura,  with  a  blu(h,  confefs'd     289 
The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the  beft. 

Upftarts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unfeen, 
And,  reverence  made,  accofted  thus  the  queen: 
My  liege,  faid  fhe,  before  the  court  arife. 
May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  eyes. 
To  grant  my  juft  requeft  ;  ^twas  I  who  taught  295 
The  knight  this  anfwer,  and  infpir'd  his  thought; 
None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  diretl 
To  tell  us  women,  what  we  moft  afFe6l. 
But  firft  I  fwore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 
(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oath)  300 
To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  {hould  defire  ; 
He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire  : 
My  promife  is  fulfilled :  I  favM  his  life. 
And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his  wife.    304 
The  knight  was  afk'd,  nor  could  his  oath  deny, 
But  hop'd  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply. 
The  women,  who  would  rather  wreft  the  laws, 
Than  let  a  lifter-plaintiff  lofe  the  caufe, 
(As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are, 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar)       310 
Cry^d,   one  and  all,  the  fuppliant  fhould  have 

right. 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudged  the  knight. 

In  vain  he  figh'd,  and  oft  with  tears  defir'd. 
Some  reafonable  fuit  might  be  required.        314 
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But  ftill  the  crone  was  conftant  to  her  note; 
The  more  he  fpoke,  the  more  fhe  ftretch'd  her 

throat. 
In  vain  he  proffered  all  his  goods,  to  fave 
His  body  deftin'd  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorifti  hag  reje6ls  the  pelf  with  fcorn  ;  319 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  ferveher  turn. 
Not  all  the  wealth  of  eaftern  kings,  faid  Ihe, 
Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love,  and  me  : 
And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor, 
Yet  never  will  I  break  the  faith  I  fwore ; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promife,  during  life,    325 
And  I  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife. 

My  love  !  nay  rather  my  damnation  thou, 
Said  he :  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow ; 
The  fiend  thy  fire  hath  fent  thee  from  below,  329 
Elfe  how  couldft  thou  my  fecret  forrows  know  ^ 
Avaunt,  old  witch,  for  I  renounce  thy  bed : 
The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head. 
Ere  any  of  my  race  fo  foul  a  crone  {hall  wed. 
Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounced  againfl:  the 

knight; 
So  was  he  marry 'd  in  his  own  defpite  :  335 

And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl, 
Not  able  to  fuftain  a  fight  fo  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  I  do  him  wrong. 
To  pafs  the  marriage  feaft,  and  nuptial  fong : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  w^as  a-la-mort. 
And  httle  courage  had  to  make  his  court.      34^1 
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To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom   and  the 

bride : 
Was  never  fuch  an  ill-pair'd  couple  ty'd : 
Reftlefe  he  tofs'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro,      344. 
And  roird,  and  wriggled  further  off,  for  woe. 
The  good  old  wife  lay  fmiling  l)y  his  fide. 
And  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,   and 

cry'd. 
When  you  my  ravirti'd  predeceffor  faw, 
You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  ftraw  ; 
Had  you  been  fuch,  you  might  have  fcap'd 
the  law.  3.50 

Is  this  the  cuftom  of  king  Arthur's  court  ? 
Are  all  round-table  knights  of  fuch  a  fort  ? 
Remember  I  am  {he  who  fav'd  your  life. 
Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife  : 
Not  thus  you  fvvore  in  your  unhappy  hour,  355 
Nor  I  for  this  return  employed  my  power. 
In  time  of  need  I  was  your  faithful  friend ; 
Nor  did  I  fince,  nor  ever  will  offend. 
Believe  me,  my  lov'd  lord,  'tis  much  unkind ; 
What  fury  has  poffefs'd  your  altered  mind  ?  360 
Thus    on    my    wedding    night — without   pre- 
tence— 
Come,  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offence. 
If  not  your  wife,  let  reafon's  rule  perfuade ; 
Name  but   my   fault,   amends   fhall   foon  be 
made. 

TOL.  Ill,  S 
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Amends !  nay,  that's  impoflible,  faid  he,  s65 
What  change  of  age  or  ugUnefs  can  be  ? 
Or  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  face, 
Thou  art  defcended  from  fo  mean  a  race, 
That  never  knight  was  match'd  with  fuch  dif- 

grace. 

What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  fide,    370 
When,  if  I  turn,  I  turn  to  fuch  a  bride  ? 

And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  fo  fore  ? 

And  what  the  devil  could'ft  thou  wifli  me 
more  ? 

Ah  Benedicite,  reply 'd  the  crone  :  374 

Then  caufe  of  jull  complaining  have  you  none. 
The  remedy  to  this  were  foon  apply 'd. 
Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride: 
But,  for  you  fay  a  long  defcended  race, 
And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place. 
Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree  380 
Is  much  difparag'd  to  be  match'd  with  me ; 
Know  this,  my  lord,  nobihty  of  blood 
Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good  : 
The  nobleman  is  he,  whofe  nobie  mind 
Is  fiird  with  inborn   worth,  unborrowed  from 
his  kind.  385 

The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid  ; 
And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  Maid  ; 
Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  beftow  ? 
Since  floods  no  higher    than    their  fountains 
flow. 
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We,  who  for  name  and  empty  honour  Itrive, 
Our  true  nobihty  from  him  derive.  391 

Your  anceftors,  who  pufFyour  mind  with  pride, 
And  vaft  eftates  to  mighty  titles  ty^d, 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own,  advance ; 
For  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance.  395 

If  you  traUneate  from  your  father's  mind. 
What  are  you  elfe  but  of  a  baftard  kind  ? 
Do,  as  your  great  progenitors  have  done. 
And,  by  their  virtues,  prove  yourfelf  their  fon. 
No  father  can  infufe  or  wit  or  grace  ;  400 

A  mother  comes  acrofs,  and  mars  the  race. 
A  grandfire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood  ; 
And  feldom  three  defcents  continue  good. 
Were  virtue  by  defcent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame  :         405 
But,  as  the  firft,  the  laft  of  all  the  line. 
Would,  like  the  fun,  ev'n  in  defcending  {hine. 
Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkeft  houfe. 
Betwixt  king  Arthur's  court  and  Caucafus ; 
If  you  depart,  the  flame  fliall  flill  remain,      410 
And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain  : 
Nor,  till  the  fuel  perifti,  can  decay, 
By  nature  formed  on  things  combuftible  to  prey. 
Such  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  feed       414 
With  worfe,  begets  a  bafe  degenerate  breeds 
The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
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The  father  links  within  his  fon,  we  fee. 

And  often  rifes  in  the  third  degree; 

If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give,  420 

Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  hve 

Such  as  our  atoms  were,  ev'n  fuch  are  we, 

Or  call  it  chance,  or  ftrong  neceffity : 

Thus  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  will  is  free 

And  thus  it  needs  muft  be  :  for  feed  conjoin  d  425 

Lets  into  nature's  work  the  imperfeft  kind ; 

But  fire,  the  enlivener  of  the  general  frame^ 

Is  one,  its  operation  ftill  the  fame. 

Its  principle  is  in  itfelf :  while  our's 

Works,    as    confederates    w-ar,    with    mingled 

powers ;  430 

Or  man  or  woman^  which  foever  fails : 
And,  oft,  the  vigour  of  the  worfe  prevails. 
iEther  w^ith  fulphur  blended  alters  hue. 
And  cafts  a  dufky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
Thus,  in  a  brute,  their  ancient  honour  ends, 
And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fifh  defcends :      43^ 
The  line  is  gone  ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 
But,  by  himfelf  degraded,  turns  a  churl. 
Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 
Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known. 
And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  defcending, 

down.  441 

Ver.  439.     NoUlity  of  blood  is  but  renown 

Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  hno-wjiy 

And  a  long  trail  of  light,  to  thee  defcending  down.] 

A  great  deal  of  this   reafoning  is  copied  from   Hoethius  d« 
Confol.  1.  iii.  p.  6.  John  Warton, 
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If  in  thy  fmoke  it  ends,  their  glories  (hine  ; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine. 
Then  what  I  faid  before  is  plainly  flio\v\l,    445 
The  true  nobility  proceeds  from  God  : 
Nor  left  us  by  inheritance,  but  given 
By  bounty  of  our  ftars,  and  grace  of  heaven. 
Thus  from  a  captive  Servius  Tulhus  rofe, 
Whom  for  his  virtues  the  firft  Romans  chofe  :  450 
Fabricius  from  their  walls  repell'd  the  foe, 
Whofe  noble  hands  had  exercised  the  plough. 
From  hence,  piy  lord,  and  love,  I  thus  conclude, 
That  though  my  homely  anceftors  were  rude, 


455 


Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race  : 
And  noble  then  am  I,  when  I  begin. 
In  virtue  cloath'd,  to  call  the  rags  of  fin. 
If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 
And  vou  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time  460 
When  he,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate, 
Deign'd  to  be  man  ;  and  liv'd  in  low  eftate  : 
Which  he  who  had  the  world  at  his  difpofe. 
If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  choofe. 
Philofophers  have  faid,  and  poets  fing, 
That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honeft  thing. 
Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind  ; 
And  happy  he  who  can  that  treafure  find. 
But  the  bafe  mifer  ftarves  amidft  his  ftore, 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and,  griping  ftill  at  more 
Sits  fadly  pining,  ^nd  believes  he's  poor.     47 
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The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  want  relief. 
Has  not  to  lofe,  and  fings  before  the  thief. 
Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 
Becaufe  its  virtues  are  not  underftood  :  475 

Yet  many  things,  impoffible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfeftion  brought : 
The  daring  of  the  foul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpnefs  of  wit,  and  aftive  diligence  ; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude,  it  gives,      480 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  meqds  our  lives  ; 
For  ev'n  that  indigence,  that  brings  me  low. 
Makes  me  myfelf,  and  Him  above,  to  know. 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would 

choofe, 
A  fair  pofieffion,  which  mankind  refufe.         485 

Ver.  474.  IFant  is  a  bitter  and  a  hafeful  good^  "  In  tins  com- 
mendation of  poverty,  our  author  feems  plainly  to  have  had  in 
view  the  following  paflagc  of  a  fabulous  conference  between  the 
Emperor  Adrian  and  Secundus  the  philofopher,  reported  by 
Vincent  of  Boauvais,  Spec.  Hif.  1.  x,  c.  71.  "  Quid  eft  Pau- 
per tas  ?  Odibile  bonum  ;  fanitatis  mater;  remotio  curarum  ; 
fapientiae  repertrix  ;  negotium  fine  damno  ;  pofielfio  abfque  ca* 
lumnid;  fine  foUicitudine  felicitas.'*     Tyrwhitt. 

To  which  I  beg  to  add,  that  Savage  feems  to  have  had  this 
paflTage  in  his  mind  : 

"  B}'  woe,  the  foul  to  daring  action  fwells  ; 
By  woe,  in  plaintlefs  patience  it  excels  ; 
From  patience,  prudent  dear  experience  fprings, 
And  traces  knowledge  thro'  the  courfe  of  things  ! 
Thence  hope  is  form'd,  thence  fortitude,  luecefs, 
Renown  ;  whatever  men  covet  and  carcfs." 
The  laft  couplet  is  inferior  to  the  original, 
Povcrte  a  fpedakel  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Thurgh  which  he  may  his  veray  frendes  fee. 
Down  to  friend  the  lines  are  liervous  and  fimple. 

John  Wartox; 
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If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  defcend, 
Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you, 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  purfue. 
Nor  jealoufy,  the  bane  of  marry 'd  life,  490 

Shall  haunt  you  for  a  wither'd  homely  wife. 
For  age  and  uglinefs,  as  all  agree, 
A  re  the  befl:  guards  of  female  chaftity. 

Yet  fince  1  fee  your  mind  is  worldly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  beft  to  further  your  content.  495 

And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  difpofe. 
Think  ere  you  fpeak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choofe: 
Would  you  I  ihould  be  itill  deform'd  and  old, 
Naufeous  to  touch,  and  loathfome  to  behold ; 
On  this  condition  to  reniaiq  for  life  ^00 

A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife, 
In  all  I  can  contribute  to  your  eafe, 
And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought  difpleafe  : 
Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and  fair, 
And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  fliare? 
Temptations  are  in  beauty,  and  in  youth,     506 
And  how  can  you  depend  upon  my  truth  ? 
Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  blifs, 
And  thank  yourfelf,  if  ought  (hould  fall  amifs. 
Sore  figh'd  the  knight,  who  this  long  fermon 

heard ;  510 

At  length  confidering  all,  his  heart  he  chear'd  ; 
And  thus  reply 'd :  My  lady,  and  my  wife, 
To  your  wife  conduft  I  refign  my  life : 
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Choofe  you  for  me,  for  well  you  underftand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand  :         5i5 
But  if  an  humble  hufband  may  requeft. 
Provide,  and  order  all  things  for  the  bell ; 
Your's  be  the  care  to  profit,  and  to  pleafe  : 
And  let  your  fubjeft  fervant  take  his  eafe. 
Then  thus  in  peace,  quoth  fhe,  concludes  the 
ftrife,  *  520 

Since  I  am  turn'd  the  hufband,  you  the  wife  : 
The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine. 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  refign; 
Forgive  if  I  have  faid  or  done  amifs, 
And  feal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kifs  :       525 
I  promised  you  but  one  content  to  fhare, 
But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair. 
No  nuptial  quarrel  fliall  diflurb  your  eafe  ; 
The  bufinefs  of  my  life  fliall  be  to  pleafe  : 
And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  fhall  try,     530 
But  draw  the  curtain  firft,  and  cafl  your  ej^e. 
He  looked,  and  faw  a  creature  heavenly  fair, 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  he  turn'd,  and  feiz'd  her  ivory  arm  ; 
And,  like  Pygmalion,  found  the  ftatue  warm.  535 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail, 
A  ftorm  of  kiffes  pour'd  as  thick  as  hail. 
Thus  long  in  mutual  blifs  they  lay  embraced. 
And  their  firft  love  continued  to  the  laft : 
One  funlhine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between  ; 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  feen.  541 
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And  fo  may  all  our  lives  like  their's  be  led  ; 
Heaven  fend  the  maids  young  hufbands  frefli  in 

bed: 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can, 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man.      545 
And  fome  devouring  plague  purfue  their  lives, 
Who  will  not  well  be  governed  by  their  wives. 


THE 


CHARACTER 


OF   A 


GOOD    PARSON. 

A.  PARISH  prieft  was  of  the  pilgrim  train; 
An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 
His  eyes  difFusM  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charity  itfelf  was  in  his  face. 
Rich  was  his  foul,  though  his  attire  was  poor;  5') 
(As  God  had  cloth'd  his  own  ambaflkdor;)     > 
For  fuch,  on  earth,  his  blefs'd  Redeemer  bore.  3 
Of  fixty  years  he  feem'd  ;  and  well  might  laft 
To  fixty  more,  but  that  he  liv'd  too  faft ; 
Refin'd  himfelf  to  foul,  to  curb  the  fenfe ;        10 
And  made  almoft  a  fin  of  abftinence. 
Yet,  had  his  afpe6l  nothing  of  fevere. 
But  fuch  a  face  as  promis'd  him  fin  cere, 
Nothing  referv'd  or  fullen  was  to  fee  : 
But  fweet  regards  ;  and  pleafing  fan6i:ity 
Mild  was  his  accent, -and  his  aft  ion  free, 
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With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  arm'd ; 

Though  har(h  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher 

charmM. 
For  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  (ky  ;       20 
And  oft,  with  holy  hymns,   he  charm'd  their 

ears  : 
(A  mufic  more  melodious  than  the  fpheres.) 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  reft, 
His  lyre ;  and  after  him  he  fung  the  beft. 
He  bore  his  great  commiffion  in  his  look  :      25 
But  fweetly  tempered  awe ;  and  foften'd  all  he 

fpoke. 
He  preach'd  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  pains  of 


hell; 


} 


And  warned  the  finner  with  becoming  zeal ;  ^ 
But  on  eternal  mercy  lov'd  to  dwell.  j 

He  taught  the  gofpel  rather  than  the  law ;  so 
And  forc'd  himfelf  to  drive;  but  lov'd  to  draw. 
For  fear  but  freezes  minds  :  but  love,  like  heat, 
Exhales  the  foul  fublime,  to  feek  her  native 
feat. 


Ver.  19.     For  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  Ids  audience  upward  to  thejky ;] 

An  evident  allufion  to  the  allegory  of  the  golden  chain  in  the 
exordium  of  Homer's  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  Pope,  with 
a  penetration,  which  is  commended  by  the  acute  Dr.  Clarke, 
explains  as  defcriptivc  of  the  fupcrior  attradivc  force  of  the  fun, 
whereby  he  continues  unmoved,  and  draws  all  the  reft  of  the 
jplanets  towards  him.  Jon.\  Warto^,  . 
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To  threats  the  ftubborn  finner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapped  in  his  crimes,  againft  the  ftorm  pre- 
pared ;  35 
But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 
Lightning  and  thunder  (heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before  the  Almighty  fly : 
Thofe  but  proclaim  his  ftile,  and  difappear ;    40 
The  ftiller  found  fucceeds,  and  God  is  there. 
The  titheSj  his  parifli  freely  paid,  he  took ; 
But  never  fu'dj  or  curs'd  with  bell  and  book. 
With   patience    bearing    wrong  ',    but  offering 

none : 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lofe  his  own.  45 

The  country  churls>  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  be- 
hind,) 

Ver.  34 — 37.]     Sol  quondam  et  Aquilo,  uter  foret  valcntior, 
Delitigabant :  domum  iter  qui  carpcret, 
Hominem  videntes :  in  cum  vires,  inquiunt, 
Viciffim  noftras  experiri  quid  vetat  ? 
Scifcunt,  ut,  ipfi  pallium  qui  excufiferit. 
Is  jure  merito  £bie  vi«5torem  lerat. 
Tum  primus  Aquilo  flatibus  horrifonis  furit : 
At  fe  viator  contra  vim  venti  ardtius 
Involvit:  ergo,  poftquam  profecit  nihil 
Aquilo,  calentem  Sol  emolitur  facem, 
Senfimque  radios  infiouando  per  cutem 
Viatoris  agit.     Ule  mox  exaeftuat ; 
INIox  et  gravi  humeros  pallio  fponte  exuit. 

Vim  vi  repellunt  homines  plerumque  ;  aft  eos. 
Quo  vult,  volentcs  pertrahit  benignitas. 

Fab.  ^fop.  De(b.  Fab.  1.  lib.  iii. 
John  Wauton. 
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The  lefs  he  fought  his  offerings,  pinch'd  the 

more, 
And  praisM  a  prieft  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  Uttle  he  had  fome  to  fpare,         50 
To  feed  the  famifti'd,  and  to  clothe  the  bare  : 
For  mortify'd  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himfelf  he  would  not  fee. 
True  priefts,  he  faid^  and  preachers  of  the  word, 
Were  only  ftewards  of  their  fovereign  Lord  ;  55 
Nothing  was  their's ;  but  all  the  public  ftore  : 
Intrufted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor. 
Who,  (tiould  they  fteal,  for  want  of  his  relief. 
He  judg'd  himfelf  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parifb;  not  contrafiled  clofe    60 
In  ftreets,  but  here  and  there  a  flraggling  houfe ; 
Yet  ftill  he  was  at  hand,  without  requeft. 
To  ferve  the  fick ;  to  fuccour  the  diftrefs'd  : 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright. 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempeftuous  night.       65 

All  this,  the  good  old  man  performed  alone, 
Nor  fpar'd  his  pains ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durft  he  truft  another  with  his  care ; 
Nor  rode  himfelf  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair. 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold,  70 

Where  bifhoprics  and  linecures  are  fold. 
But  duly  watch'd  his  flock,  by  night  and  day  ;^ 
And  frx)m  the  prowling  wolf  redeemed  thef 
prey :  i 

And  hungry  fent  the  wily  fox  away.  j 


I 
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The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  chear'd : 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd.  76 

His   preaching  much,   but  more  his  pra6tice 

wrought ; 
(A  living  fermon  of  the  truths  he  taught ;) 
For  this  by  rules  fevere  his  life  he  fquar'd : 
That  all  might  fee   the  do6irine  which  they 

heard.  so 

For  priefts,  he  faid,  are  patterns  for  the  reft  : 
(The  gold  of  heaven,  who   bear  the  God  im- 

prefs'd  :) 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  fovereign^s  image  is  no  longer  feen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  truft,      S5 
Well  may  the  bafer  brafs  contraQ:  a  ruft. 
The  prelate,  for  his  holy  life  he  prizM ; 
The  wordly  pomp  of  prelacy  defpis'd, 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  fhow ; 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below.      90 
Patience  in  want,  and  poverty  of  mind, 
Thefe  marks  of  Church  and  Churchmen  he< 

defign'd. 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  : 
In  purple  he  was  crucify'd,  not  born.  9s 

They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree, 
Are  not  his  fons,  but  thofe  of  Zebedee. 

Not  but  he  knew  the  figns  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  fucceffor  ; 
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The  hdly  father  holds  a  double  reign,  too 

The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fiftier  muft 

be  plain. 
Such  was  the  faint ;  who  fhone  with  every 

grace, 
Reflefting,  Mofes  like^  his  Maker's  face. 
God  faw  his  image  lively  was  exprefs'd  ; 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation,  blefs'd.     io5 
The  tempter  faw  him  too  with  envious  eye ; 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  trj^ 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed, 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  closed. 
This  prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  prieft 

withftood :  no 

Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 
Had    Richard,    unconftrain'd,    refign'd    the 

throne, 
A  king  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own  : 
The  title  flood  entail'd,  had  Richard  had  a 

fon. 

Conqueft,  an  odious  name,  M-as  laid  afide,  115 
Where  all  fubmitted,  none  the  battle  try'd. 
The  fenfelefs  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Was,  by  a  flattering  prieft,  invented  fince ; 
And  lafts  no  longer  than  the  prefent  fway  ; 
But  juftifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.       120 
The  people's  right  remains;    let  thofe  who 

dare 
Difpute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 
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He  joln'd  not  in  their  choice,  becaufe  he  knew 
Worle  might,  and  often  did,  from  change  enfue. 
Much  to  himfelf  he  thought ;  but  Httle  fpoke ; 
And,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forfook.  126 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  fouls  he 
ftretch'd : 
And  like  a  primitive  apoftle  preach'd. 
Still  chearful ;  ever  conftant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  followed;  lov'd  by  moft  ;  admir'd  by 
all.  130 

With  what  he  begg'd,  his  brethren  he  relieved ; 
And  gave  the  charities  himfelf  received. 
Gave,  while  he  taught ;  and  edify 'd  the  more, 
Becaufe  he  fliew'd,  by  proof,  ^twas  eafy  to  be 
poor. 
He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  fee  a  Ihrine ; 
But  fed  us,  by  the  way,  with  food  divine.      i3€ 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  (hew  you  what  the  reft  in  orders  were  : 
This  brilliant  is  fo  fpotlefs,  and  fo  bright, 
He  needs  no  foi),  but  fliines  by  his  own  proper 
light.  140 


TOL.  III. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


BOCCACE. 


I 


SIGISMONDAt 


AND 


I 


GUISCARDO- 

While    Norman     Tancred    in    Salerno 

reign'd, 
The  title  of  a  gracious  prince  he  gain'd ; 


*  This  ftory  was  traaflated  into  Latin  by  one  of  the  firft  re- 
ftorers  of  literature,  and  entitled,  Libellus  de  Duobus  Amantibus 
Guifcardo  and  Sigifmundd,  Tancredi  Filid,  in  Latinum  ex  Boc- 
catio  convertit  Leonardus  Aretinus,  1475.  Dryden  fays  he 
would  not  have  tranflated  the  ftory  of  Sigifmunda  if  he  had  re- 
coUedled  the  refemblance  it  bore  to  the  argument  of  the  Wife  of 
Bath's  tale,  the  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of  blood  and  titles. 
Surely  he  could  not  think  this  ludicrous  tale  of  Chaucer  equal 
to  the  ftriking  and  pathetic  ftory  of  Sigifmunda. 

Dr.  J.  Wartox. 

f  The  ft:ory  of  thefe  lovers  has  often  employed  the  pens  of 
poets  and  narrators,     Witnefs  the  following  productions : 

Efopi  Fabelle  tranflate  fe  greco  a  Laurentio  Vallenfi.  Subnec- 
titur  Boccatii  Hift.  de  Guifcardi  et  Sigifmondi  Amore,  k  Leon. 
Aretino  in  latinum  fermonem  converla  an.  1438,  f.  1.  aut  a. 
4to. 

Le  Livre  des  deux  Amans,  Guifgard  et  Sigifmunde,  fille  de 
Tancredus  ;  trad,  du  latin  de  Leonard  Aretin  en  rime  fran- 
^oife,  par  Jehan  Fleury,  dit  Floridus.  Paris,  f.  d.  4to. 

La  piteufe  et  lamentable  Hiftorie  du  vaillant  et  vertueux  Che- 
valier Gmfcardf  et  Gi/munde  Princeffe  de  Salerne.  Lyon,  1520 
l6mo. 

Fabula  Tancredi f  ex  Boccatio  in  Latinum  verfa   k  Philippo 
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Till  turned  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days. 
He  loft  the  luftre  of  his  former  praife  ; 
And,  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  flood 
Defcending,  dipp'd  his  hands  in  lovers'  blood.  6 
This  prince,  of  Fortune's  favour  long  poflefs'd. 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  blefs'd  ; 
And  blefs'd  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone  : 
But  oh  !  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none  \ 
She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight,  ii 
Moft  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  fight : 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  hfe  held  her  dear ; 
She  liv'd  by  him,  and  now  he  liv'd  in  her. 

Beroaldo,  in  lib.  intitul.  De  fide  Concubinarum  in  fuos  Pfaffos, 
4to.  f.  1.  1501.  lign.  G.3. 

See  alfo  Memoires  Hiftoriques  fur  la  Maifon  de  Coucy^  fur 
la  veritable  aventure  de  la  Dame  de  Faiei,  &c.  Par  M.  De  Bel- 
loy,  8vo.  Paris,  1770. 

There  is  II  Tan-credi,  Tragedia  di  Ridolfo  Campeggi,  4ta. 
Bologna,  l6l4.  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  as  we  are  informed  by 
I  fa  ac  Walton,  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  Tancredo;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  publiflied.  Thomfon,  we  know,  has 
given  us  a  tragical  drama  of  'Jancred  and  Sigifmunda;  found- 
ed, however,  not  on  the  ftory,  which  is  the  tiieme  of  Dryden's 
fable,  but  on  an  interefting  narrative  in  Gil  Bias. 

See  alfo  Certaine  worthye  manufcript  Poems  of  great  anti- 
quitie,  rcferved  long  in  the  Studie  of  a  Northfolke  Gentleman, 
and  now  firft  publiflied  by  J.  S.  containing,  Th-e  Stately  Tragedy 
oi  Gtdjlard  ^i\di  Sifmond ;.  the  Northern  Mother's  BlelTing,  &c. 
12mo.  1597.  Todd. 

Ver.  1.  While  Norman]  Barretti,  in  his  pofitive  and  dogma- 
tical manner,  has  the  affurance  to  attack  the  flyle  of  Boccacio, 
againll  the  eftablifhed  opinion  of  all  his  countrymen,  in  his  View 
of  Italy,  a  book  daringly  full  of  weak  juftifications  of  all  the 
abfurdities  of  Popery.  I  wonder  he  did  not  applaud  Sextus  V, 
for  the  fpeech  he  made  in  defending  the  murder  of  Henry  III. 
by  JaquGS  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar;  which  fpeech  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1589,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  Lord  So- 
mers'sTraas,  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delayed  15 
Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid, 
As  envying  any  elfe  ftiould  fhare  a  part 
Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart. 
At  length,  as  public  decency  required, 
And  all  his  vaflals  eagerly  defir'd,  20 

With  mind'averfe,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  confent. 
So  was  Ihe  torn,  as  from  a  lover's  fide, 
And  made  almott  in  his  defpite  a  bride. 

Short   were  her  marriage  joys ;  for,  in  the 

prime  25 

Of  youth,  her  lord  expired  before  his  time  ; 
And  to  her  father's  court  in  little  fpace 
Reftor'd  anew,  fhe  held  a  higher  place  ; 
More  lov'd,  and  more  exalted  into  grace. 
This  princefs,  frefti  and  j^oung,  and  fair  and 

wife,  30 

The  worfliip'd  idol  of  her  father's  eyes. 
Did  all  her  fex  in  every  grace  exceed, 
And  had  more  wit  befide  than  women  need. 


Ver.  26.     her  lord  expired  before  his  time  ;]    Mallet, 

by  the  fame  fimple  expreffion,  gives  confiderable  intereft  to  his 
narration  of  Margaret's  death,  in  his  celebrated  ballad  ; 

"  But  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 

"  Confum'd  her  early  prime  : 
*'  The  rofe  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek  ; 

"  She  died  before  her  time,'' 

Todd. 


1 
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Youth,  health,  and  eafe,  and  moft  an  amo- 
rous mind. 
To  fecond  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclined  ; 
And  former  joys  had  left  a  fecret  fling  be- 
hind. 36 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant, 
Her  fire  left  unfupply'd  her  only  want ; 
And  (lie,  betwixt  her  modefty  and  pride, 
Her  wilhes,  which  fhe   could  not  help,   would 
hide.  40 
Refolv^l  at  laft  to  lofe  no  longer  time^ 
And  yet  to  pleafe  herfelf  without  a  crime. 
She  caft  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  fubje6l  fuiting  to  her  mind. 
To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  ty'd,  45 
A  feeming  wido^,  and  a  fecret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  (he  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown'd. 
Of  gentle  blood;  but  one  wbofe  niggard  fate 
Had  fet  him  far  below  her  high  eflate ;  50 
Guifcard  his  name  was  called,  of  blooming  age^ 
Now  fquire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  ihining  crowd. 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigifmonda  vow'd. 

Yet  hitherto  flie  kept  her  love  conceaFd,      55 
And  with  thofe  graces  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth;  and  every  day  increased 
The  raging  fires  that  burn'd  within  her  breaft ;. 
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Some  fecret  charm  did  all  his  a6ts  attend, 
And  what  his  fortune  wanted,  hers  could  mend ; 
Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way,     61 
Or,  in  the  prifon  pent,  confume  the  prey ; 
So  long  her  earneft  eyes  on  his  were  fet, 
At  length  their  twifted  rays  together  met ; 
And  he,  furpris'^d  with  humble  joy,  furvey'd  65 
One  fweet  regard,  fhot  by  the  royal  maid  : 
Not    well   aiTur'd,    while    doubtful   hopes   he 

nurs'd, 
A  fecond  glance  came  gliding  like  the  firft ; 
And  he,  who  faw  the  fiiarpnefs  of  the  dart, 
Without  defence  received  it  in  his  heart         70 
In  public,  though  their  paffion  wanted  fpeecb. 
Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each ; 
Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  de- 
ny'd; 
But  all  thofe  wants  ingenious  lovefupply^d. 
The  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part,    75 
Infpires  the  wit,  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 

When  Guifcard  next  was  in  the  circle  feen. 
Where  Sigifmonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  (he  brought, 
But  in  the  concave  had  enclos'd^a  note ;         so 
With  this  (he  feem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  fport, 
Tofs'd  to  her  love,  in  prefence  of  the  court ; 
Take  it,  (he  faid ;  and  when  your  needs  require. 
This  little  brand  will  ferve  to  light  your  fire. 
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He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  fooii  divin'd  85 

The  feeming  toy  was  not  for  nought  defign'd : 
But  when  retir'd,  fo  long  with  curious  eyes 
He  view'd  his  prefent,  that  he  found  the  prize. 
Much  was  in  little  writ;  and  all  conveyed        ^ 
AVith  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray 'd  90  > 
By  fome  falfe  confident,  or  favourite  maid,    j 
The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet, 
Were  all  in  punfilual  order  plainly  writ: 
But  fince  a  truft  muft  be,  flie  thought  it  beft"^ 
To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  power  at  leaft  ;      95  r 
And  for  their  folemn  vows  prepared  a  prieft.     ) 

Guifcard  (her  fecret  purpofe  underftood) 
With  joy  prepared  to  meet  the  coming  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  refolv'd  to  fpare, 
But  ufe  the  means  appointed  by  the  fair.       100 

Next  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  Hood 
A  mount  of  rough  afcent,  and  thick  with  wood. 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vaft  expence: 
The  work  it  feem'd  of  fome  fufpicious  prince, 
Who,  when  abufing  power  with  lawlefs  might, 
From  public  juftice  would  fecure  his  flight.  106 
The  paffage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reached  ev'n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay- 
Fit  for  his  purpofe,  on  a  lower  floor. 
He  lodg'd,  whofe  iffue  w^as  an  iron  door;      110 
From   whence,    by   ftairs  dcfcending    to    the 

ground, 
In  the  blind  grot  a  fafe  retreat  he  found. 
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Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o  ergrovvn 
With  brambles,  choak'd  by  time,  and  now  un- 
known. 
A  rift  there  was,    which  from  the  mountain's 
height  115 

Conveyed  a  ghmmering  and  malignant  light, 
A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 
A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 
The  tyrant's  den,  whofe   ufe,    though  loft  to 

fame. 
Was  now  the  apartment  of  the  royal  dame;  120 
The  cavern  only  to  her  father  known, 
By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  ftiown. 

Neglefted  long  (lie  let  the  fecret  reft. 
Till  love  recaird  it  to  her  labouring  breaft, 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  heaven  defign'd     125 
The  teacher,  by  the  means  he  taught,  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  infpires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires  ! 
Though  jealoufy  of  ftate  the  invention  found, 
Yet  love  refin'd  upon  the  former  ground.       130 
That  way,  the  tyrant  had  referv'd,  to  fly 
Purfuing  hate,  now  ferv'd  to  bring  two  lovers 

nigh. 
The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key, 
Bold  by  defire,  explor'd  the  fecret  way; 
Now  try'd  the  Uairs,  and,  wading  through  the 
night  135 

Searched  all   the  deep    recefs,  and  ifiu'd  into 
light. 
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All  this  her  letter  had  fo  well  explained, 

The  inftru6led  youth  might  compafs  what  re- 

main^'d ; 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Becaufe  the  path,  difus'd,  was  out  of  mind:  uo 
But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copfe  it  lay, 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  furvey  : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplexed  with  thorns   he 

knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew ; 
And  thus  provided,  fearch'd  the  brake  around, 
Till  the  choak'd  entry  of  the  cave  he  found.  146 
Thus,  all  prepared,  the  promis'd  hour  arriv'd, 
So  long  expefted,  and  fo  well  contrived  : 
With  love  to  friend,  the  impatient  lover  went, 
Fenc'd  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  de- 

fcent.  150 

The  confcious  prieft,  who  was  fuborn^d  before, 
Stood  ready  polled  at  the  poftern  door ; 
The  maids  in  diftant  rooms  were  fent  to  reft. 
And  nothing  wanted  but  the  invited  gueft. 
He  came,  and  knocking  thrice  without  delay. 
The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turned  the  key;  156 
At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms. 
And  the  firft  ftep  he  made  was  in  her  arms  : 

Ver.  149.     With  love  to  friend,]    An  expreflion  from  Spenfer,  / 
Faer,  Qu.  iii.  iii.  14. 

"  Untill  the  hardy  Mayd  (with  Love  tofrmd) 

"  Firft  entering,  &c."  -  Todd. 
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The  leathern  outfide,  boifterous  as  it  was, 
Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her   ftri6l  em- 
brace :  160 
On  either  fide  the  kiffes  flew  fo  thick. 
That  neither  he  nor  Ihe  had  breath  to  fpeak, 
The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  faw. 
Made  hafte  to  fanciify  the  blifs  by  law ; 
And  muttered  faft  the  matrimony  o'er,  165 
For  fear  committed  fin  fliould  get  before. 
His  work  performed,  he  left  the  pair  alone, 
Becaufe  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  foon 
His  prefence  odious,  when  his  tafk  was  done. 
What  thoughts  he  had  befeems  me  not  to'\ 
fay;                                                   170! 
Though  fome  furmife  he  went  to  faft  and  pray,  \ 
And  needed    both  to   drive   the    tempting  I 
thoughts  away.  |  J 
The  foe  once  gone,  TEey  took  their   full  de- 
light ; 
^Twas  reftlefs  rage,  and  tempeft  all  the  night; 
For  greedy  love  each  moment  would  employ. 
And  grudged  the  fhorteft  paufes  of  their  joy.  176 
Thus  were  their  loves  aufpicioufly  begun. 
And  thus  with  fecret  care  were  carried  on. 
The  ftealth  itfelf  did  appetite  reftore. 
And  look'd  fo  hke  a  fin,  it  pleas'd  the  more,  iso 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way, 
The  wicket,  often  open  d,  knew  the  key : 
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Ix)ve  rioted  fecure,  and  long  enjoy 'd. 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloy'd. 

But  as  extremes  are  (hort,  of  ill  and  good,  i85 
And  tides  at  higheft  mark  regorge  their  flood; 
So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleafure  to  deftroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  lov^d,  and   whofe  de- 
light 
Was  plac'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  fight,  190 
Of  cuftom,  when  his  Hate  affairs  were  done. 
Would  pafs  his  pleaiing  hours  with  her  alone ; 
And,  as  a  father's  privilege  allowed, 
Without  attendance  of  the  officious  crowd. 

It  happened  once,  jthat  when  in  heat  of  day 
He  try'd  to  fleep,  as  was  his  ufual  way,         196 
The  balmy  flumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes. 
And  forced  him,  in  his  own  defpite,  to  rife : 
Of  fleep  forfaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 
He  fought  the  converfation  of  the  fair  ;         200 
But  with  her  train  of  damfels  flie  was  gone. 
In  Oiady  walks  the  fcorching  heat  to  fliun  : 
He  would  not  violate  that  fweet  recefs, 
And  found  befides  a  welcome  heavinefs. 
That  feiz'd  his  eyes ;  and  flumber,    which    for- 
got, 205 
When  caird  before,  to  come,    now   came   un- 

fought. 
From  light  retired,  behind  his  daughter's  bed, 
He  for  approaching  fleep  compos'd  his  head  ; 
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A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  ufe  defign'cl, 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  eafe  rechn'd  ;  210 

The  curtains  clofely  drawn,  the  hght  to  fkreen. 
As  if  he  had  contrived  to  he  unfeen  : 
Thus  covered  with  an  artificial  night. 
Sleep  did  his  office  foon,  and  feaFd  his  fight. 

AVith  heaven  averfe,  in  this  ill  omen'd  hour 
Was  Guifcard  fummon^d  to  the  fecret  bower,  216 
And  the  fair  nymph,  with  expeftation  fir'd. 
From  her  attending  damfels  was  retir'd  : 
For,  true  to  love,  flie  meafur'd  time  fo  right, 
As  not  to  mifs  one  moment  of  delight.  220 

The  garden,  feated  on  the  level  floor. 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  every  door, 
Thought  all  fecure;  but  little  did  (lie  know, 
Blind  to  her  fate,  flie  had  enclos'd  her  foe. 
Attending  Guifcard,  in  his  leathern  frock,     225 
Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice- repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  found  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  prefag'd  their  fate. 
The    door    unlocked,    to   known   delight  they 

hafte, 
And,  panting  in  each  other's  arms  embraced, 
Ru{h  to  the  confciousbed,  a  mutual  freight,  23i 
And  heedlefs  prefs  it  with  their  wonted  weight. 

The  fudden  bound  awakM  the  fleeping  fire, 
And  {hew'd  a  fight  no  parent  can  defire ; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view  255 
The  love  difcover'd,  and  the  lover  knew : 
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He  would  have  cry'd ;    but   hoping  that   he 

dreamt. 
Amazement  ty'd  his  tongue,    and  ftopp'd  the 

attempt. 
The  enfuing  moment  all  the  truth  declared, 
But  now  he  ftood  colle6led,  and  prepared,  240 
For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his 

guard. 
So  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Diffembling  fleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey. 
The  thoughtlefs  pair,  indulging  their  defires ; 
Alternate,   kindled,    and  then    quench'd  their 
-  fires ;  24d 

Nor  thinking  in  the   ftrades  of  death   they 


! 


play'd, 


^ 


Full  of  themfelves,  themfelves  alone  furvey^djT 
And,  too  fecure,  were  by  themfelves  betray ''d.^ 
Long  time  diffolv'd  in  pleafure  thus  they  lay,  250 
Till  nature  could  no  more  fuffiee  their  play; 
Then  rofe  the  youth,   and  through  the  cave 

again 
Returned  ;  the  princefs  mingled  with  her  train. 

Ilefolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royal  fpy,  when  now  the  coaft  was  clear, 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unfeen,   256 
To  brood  in  fecret  on  his  gathered  fpleen. 
And  methodize  revenge  :  to  death  he  grieved; 
And,  but  he  faw  the  crime,  had  fcarce  believ'd. 


I 
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The  appointment  for  the   enfuing  night  he" 

heard;  260' 

And  therefore  in  the  cavern  had  prepar*d 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trufty  guard. 

Scarce  had  unwary  Guifcard  fet  his  foot 
Within  the  foremoft  entrance  of  the  grot, 
When  thefe  in  fee  ret  ambuih  ready  lay,         265 
And  ru flung  on  the  fudden  feiz'd  the  prey  : 
Encumbered  with  his  frock,  without  defence, 
An  eafy  prize,  they  led  the  prifoner  thence. 
And,  as    commanded,    brought    before    the| 

prince. 

The  gloomy  fire,  too  fenfible  of  wrong,         270 
To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  reftrain'd  his  tongue, 
And  only  faid,  Thus  fervants  are  preferred. 
And,  trufted,  thus  their  fovereigns  they  reward. 
Had  I  not  feen,  had  not  thefe  eyes  receivM 
Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  believed. 
He  paus'd  and  choak'd  the  reft.    The  youth, 

who  faw  276 

His  forfeit  life  abandoned  to  the  law. 
The  judge  the  accufer,  and  the  offence  to  him 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  to  avenge  the 

crime, 
No  vain  defence  prepared  ;  but  thus  reply 'd  : 
The  faults  of  love  by  love  are  juftifyM  :         281 
Withunrefifted  might  the  monarch  reigns. 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raifes  plains; 

VOL.  111.  U 
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And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.  285 

This    bold    return  with    feeming     patience 

heard. 
The  prifoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
The  fullen  tyrant  flept  not  all  the  night, 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and    beat  his  wi- 
thered breaft,  290 
But  would  not  violate  his  daughter's  reft ; 
Who  long  expefting  lay,  for  blifs  prepared, 
Liflning  for  noife,  and  griev'd   that  none  flie 

heard  ; 
Oft  rofe,  and  oft  in  vain  employed  the  key. 
And  oft  accus'd  her  lover  of  delay  ;  295' 

And    pafs*d    the    tedious   hours  in    anxiouS| 

thoughts  away. 
The  morrow  came ;  and  at  his  ufual  hour 
Old  Tancred  vifited  his  daughter's  bower; 
Her    cheek   (for    fuch    his   cuftom   was,)    he 

kifs'd, 
Then  blefs'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dif- 

mifs'd.  300 

The  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintained, 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feign*d ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appeared, 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickhng    down   his 

beard. 
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O  Sigifmonda,  he  began  to  fay  :  30 

Thrice    he    began,  and   thrice  was  forcM  t 

ftay, 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way 
I  thought,  O  Sigifmonda,  (but  how  blind 
Are  parents'  eyes,    their  children's  faults  to 

find!) 
Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were  above  310 
A  mean  defire,  and  vulgar  fenfe  of  love  : 
Nor  lefs  than  fight  and  hearing    could  con- 
vince 
So  fond  a  father,  and  fo  jufl:  a  prince, 
Of  fuch  an  unforefeen,    and   unbehev'd   of 

fence. 

Then  what  indignant  forrow  muft  I  have,     315 
To  fee  thee  lye  fubjefted  to  my  flave  ! 
A  man  fo  fmelHng  of  the  people's  lee, 
The  court  received  him  firfl;  for  charity; 
And  fince  with  no  degree  of  honour  grac'd, 
But  only  fuffer'd,  where  he  firfl  w^as  plac'd.  320 
A  groveling  in  feci  ftill ;  and  fo  defign'd 
By  nature's  hand,  nor  born  of  noble  kind  : 


Ver.  306,     Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  fared  tojlay. 

Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way  ;] 
This  is  a  feeble  imitation  of  Milton's  fallen  archangel    Par 
L.  B.  i.619. 

"  Thrice  heaflayM,  and  thrice,  in  fpite  of  fcorn, 
"  Tears,  fuch  as  angels  weep,  burft  forth  :  at  laft 
-**  Words,  interwove  with  fighs,  found  out  their  way." 

Todd, 
V  2 
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A  thing,  by  neither  man  nor  woman  priz'd, 
And  fcarcely  known  enough  to  be  defpis'd. 
To  w^hat   has   heaven  referv'd    my   age?  Ah! 
why  325 

Should  man,  when  nature  calls,    not  chufe  to 

diej 
Uather  than  ftretch  the  fpan  of  life,  to  find 
Such  ills  as  fate  has  wifely  caft  behind, 
For  thofe  to  feel,  whom  fond  deiire  to  live 
Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give!  330 
Each  has  his  fnare  of  good  ;  and  when  'tis  gone. 
The  gueft,  though  hungry,  cannot  rife  too  foon. 
But  I,  expefling  more,  in  my  own  wrong 
ProtraSing  life,  have  liv'd  a  day  too  long. 
If  yefterday  could  be  recalFd  again,  335 

Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign: 
But  ^tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 
And  a  dark  cloud  overtakes  my  fetting  fun. 
Hadft  thou  not  lov'd,  or  loving  fav'd  the  fliame, 
If  not  the  fin,  by  fome  illuftrious  name,         340 
This  little  comfort  had  relieved  my  mind, 
'Twas  frailty,  not  unufual  to  thy  kind  : 
But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood. 
Shews  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud : 
Thus  not  the  leaft  excufe  is  left  for  thee,        345 
Nor  the  leaft  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 

For  him  I  have  refolv'd  :  whom  by  furprize 
I  took,  and  fcarce  can  call  it,  in  difguife ; 


293 


350 
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For  fuch  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 
Of  nature,  fuited  to  his  mean  defcent : 
The  harder  queftion  yet  remains  behind, 
What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find       r 
To  punifli  an  ofience  of  this  degenerate  kind  J 

As  I  have  lov'd,  and  yet  I  love  thee^  more 
Than  ever  father  lov'd  a  child  before;  355 

So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive  ; 
Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would   have  thee 

live. 
But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  ftate, 
Myjuftice,  and  thy  crime,   requires  thy  fate. 
Fain  would  I  choofe  a  middle  courfe  to  fteer ; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  juftice  too  fevere  :       361 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
On  either  iide  the  father  and  the  king. 
Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  thee; 
Make  it  but  fcanty  weight,  and  leave  the  reft 
to  me.  305 

Here  flopping  with  a  figh,  he  pour'd  a  flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  his  lafi;  expreffion  good. 
She,  who  had  heard  him  fpeak,  nor  law  alone 
The  fecret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known. 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  foul  poffeis'd,        370 
Felt  all  the  pangs  of  forrow  in  her  breafl: : 
And  little  wanted,  but  a  woman's  heart. 
With  cries  and  tears,  had  tettified  herfmart; 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  controul, 
New  ftrung,  andftiffer  bent  her  fofter  foul;  3j^ 
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The  heroine  afTum'd  the  woman's  place, 
Confirmed  her  mind,  and  fortify 'd  her  face  : 
Why  (hould  (he  beg,  or  what  could  flie  pretend. 
When  her   Hern    father   had   condemned   her 

friend  ? 
Her  life  (lie  might  have  had;   but  her  defpair 
Of  faving  his,  had  put  it  paft  her  care;         38i 
Refolv'don  fate,  ihe  would  not  lofe  her  breath. 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  follicit  death. 
FixM  on  this  thought,  ftie  not,  as  women  ufe, 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excufe ;  385 
But  boldly  jufl.ify*d  her  innocence. 
And,  while  the  fa£i  was  ovvn'd,  deny'd  the  of- 
fence : 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She   met  his   glance   mid-M^ay,  and  thus  un* 
daunted  fpoke, 
Tancred,  I  neither  am  difpos'd  to  make    390 
Requeft  for  life,  nor  offered  life  to  take ; 
Much  lefs  deny  the  deed  ;  but  leaft  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  juftice  weakly  fall. 
My  words  to  facred  truth  ftiall  be  confin'd, 
My  deeds  fliall  fliew  the  greatnefs  of  my  mind. 
That  I  have  lov'd,  I  own  ;  that  ft  ill  I  love,  396 
I  call  to  witnefs  all  the  powers  above : 
Yet  more  I  own  :  to  Guifcard's  love  I  give 
The  fmall  remaining  time  I  have  to  live  ; 
And  if  beyond  this  life  defire  can  be,  400 

Not  fate  itfelf  (hall  fet  my  paffion  free. 
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This  firft  ayow'd  ;  nor  folly  warp'd  my  mind. 
Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 
Betray'd  my  virtue  :  for,  too  well  I  knew 
What  honour  was,  and  honour  had  his  due  :  405 
Before  the  holy  priell  my  vows  were  ty'd, 
So  came  I  not  a  ftrumpet,  but  a  bride. 
This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice ; 
Yet  more,  his  merits juftify'd  my  choice: 
Which  had  they  not,  the  firft  election  thine,  410 
That  bond  difTolv'd,  the  next  is  freely  mine  ; 
Or  grant  I  err'd,  (which  yet  I  mull  deny) 
Had  parents  power  ev'n  fecond  vows  to  tie, 
Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widow'd  nights,  "^ 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourfe  of  marriage  rites,     f 
To  fill  an  empty  fide,  and  follow  known  de-^ 

lights.  416} 

What  have  I  done  in  this,  deferving  blame  ? 
State-laws  may  alter :  nature's  are  the  fame  ; 
Thofe  are  ufurp'd  on  helplefs  woman-kind. 
Made  without  our  confent,  and  wanting  power 

to  bind.  420 

Thou,  Tancred,  better  fliouldfl  have  under- 

flood, 
That  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flefh  and  blood. 
So  gav'fl  thou  me  :  not  from  the  quarry  hew'd, 
But  of  a  fofter  mould,  with  fenfe  endu'd  ; 
Ev^'n  fofter  than  thy  own,  of  fuppler  kind,  425 
More  exquifite  of  talle,    and   more  thaa  maa 

refin\l. 
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Nor  need'ft  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy   fpritely  blood  with   age  be 

eold. 
Thou  haft  been  young:    and  canft  remember 

ftill, 
That  when  thou  hadft  the   power,    thou  hadft 

the  will ;  430 

And  from  the  paft  experience  of  thy  fires, 
Canft  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  ftrong  defires 
Come  rufliing  on  in  youth,    and  what   their| 

rage  requires. 
And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercised  in  arms, 
When  love  no  leifure  found  for  fofter  charms. 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd. 
With  idle  eafe  and  pageants  entertain 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleafuresuni 
So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent  "^ 

That  feem'd  ev'n  warranted  by  thy  confent,  440 
For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind, 
Such  feed  he  fows,  fuch  harveft  fhall  he  find. 
Blame  then  thyfelf,  as  reafon's  law  requires, 
(Since   nature    gave,    and  thou   foment'ft  my 

fires ;) 
If  ftill  thofe  appetites  continue  ftrong,  445 

Thou  may 'ft  confider  I  am  yet  but  young  : 
Confider  too  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
I  muft  have  tafted  of  a  better  life. 
And  am  not  to  be  blam'd,  if  I  renew  449 

By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew. 


y 

'ain'd ;        > 
ireftrain'd,3 
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Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleafure  I  procured. 
Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  blifs  inur'd  ! 
That  was  my  cafe,  and  this  is  my  defence: 
I  pleas'd  myfelf,  I  ihunn'd  incontinence. 
And,  xirgd  by   ftrong   defires,    indulged  myi 

fenfe.  455 

Left  to  myfelf,  I  muft  avow^,  I  ftrove. 
From  public  (hame  to  fcreen  my  fecret  love, 
And,   well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride. 
Endeavoured,    what   I    could    not   help,    to 

hide ; 
For  which  a  woman's  wit  an  eafy  way  fup- 
ply'd.  460^ 

How  thisj   fo  well  contriv'd,  fo  clofely  laid, 
"Was  known   to   thee,    or  by  what  chance  be« 

tray'd, 
Is  not  my  care ;  to  pleafe  thy  pride  alone, 
I  could  have  w  iili'd  it  had  been  ftill  unknown. 

Nor  took  I  Gulfcard  by  blind  fancy  led,  465 
Or  hafty  choice,  as  many  women  wed; 
But  with  deliberate  care,  and  ripen'd  thought, 
At  leifure  firft  delign'd,  before  I  wrought; 
On  him  I  refted,  after  long  debate. 
And  not  without  conlidering,  fix*d  my  flite :  470 
His  flame  was  equal,  though  by  mine  infpir'd  ; 
(For  fo  the  difference  of  our  birth  requir'd ;) 
Had  he  been  born  like  me,  like  me  his  love 
Had  firft  begun,  what  mine  wasforcM  to  move: 
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But  thus  beginning,  thus  we  perfevere  ;     475*^ 
Our  paffions  yet  continue  what  they  were,       f 
Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  lefs  fin-^ 
cere.  j 

At  this  my  choice,  though   not   by    thine   al- 
lowed, 
(Thy  judgment  herding    with    the    common 

crowd) 
Thou  tak'ft  unjuft  oflfence ;  and,  led  by  them, 
Doft  lefs  the  merit,  than  the  man  efteem.    48i 
Too  (harply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betray 'd, 
Haft  thou  againft  the  laws  of  kind  inveighed : 
For  all  the  offence  is  in  opinion  plac'd, 
Which  deems  high  birth  by  lowly  choice  de- 
based. 485 
This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breaft, 
(For  holy  marriage  jultifies  the  reft) 
That  I  have  funk  the  glories  of  the  ftate, 
And  mix'd  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate; 
In  which  I  wonder  thou  ftiould'ft  overfee  490 
Superior  caufes,  or  impute  to  me 
The  fault  of  fortune,  or  the  fates'  decree. 
Or  call  it  heaven's  imperial  power  alone, 
Which  moves  on  fprings  of  juftice,  though  un- 
known. 
Yet  this  we  fee,  though  ordered  for  the  beft,  495 
The  bad  exalted,  and  the  good  opprefs'd  ; 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawlefs  brow, 
The  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  caft  below. 


I 
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But   leaving    that:    fearch    we    the    fecret 

fprings, 
And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things ; 
There  ftiall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began. 
One  comnnon  mafs  composed  the  mould  of  man ; 
One  pafte  of  fleflb  on  all  degrees  beftow'd, 
And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moiftning  blood. 
The  fame  almighty  power  infpir'd  the  frame  505 
With  kindled  life,    and   form'd    the  fouls   the 

fame : 
The  faculties  of  intelleft  and  will 
Difpens'd  with  equal  hand,  difpos'd  with  equal 

{kill, 
Like  liberty  indulg'd,  with  choice  of  good  or 

ill :" 

Thus  born  alike,  from  virtue  firft  began         510 
The    difference  that   diftinguifli'd    man    from 

man  : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  defcent  of  blood, 
But  that,  which  made  him   noble,   made  him 

good  : 
Warm'd    with    more    particles    of    heavenly. 

flame, 
He  wing'd   his    upward   flight,  and  foar'd  to 

fame;  515 

The  reft  remained  below,  a  tribe   without  a 

name. 
This  law,  though   cuftom    now  diverts   the 

courfe, 
As  nature's  inftitute,  is  vet  in  force  ; 
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Uncanceird,  though  difus'd ;    and  he,   whofe 

mind 
Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind  ;  520 

Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celeftial  race  ; 
And  he  commits  the  crime,  who  calls  him  bafe. 
Now  lay  the  line  ;  and  meafure  all  thy  court, 
By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port ; 
And  find  whom  juftly  to  prefer  above  52^ 

The  man  on  whom  my   judgment  placed    my 

love : 
So  flialt  thou  fee  his  parts  and  perfon  (hine ; 
And  thus  compared,  the  reft  a  bafe  degenerate 

line. 
Nor  took  I,  when  I  firft  furvey'd  thy  court. 
His  valour,  or  his  virtues,  on  report;  530 

But  trufted  what  I  ought  to  truft  alone. 
Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own  ; 
Thy  praife    (and    thine   was   then   the  public 

voice) 
Firft  recommended  Guifcard  to  my  choice  : 
Direfled  thus  by  thee,  I  look'd,  and  found  535 
A  man  I  thought  deferving  to  be  crown'd  ; 
Firft  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  fight, 
Nor  lefs  confpicuous  by  his  native  light ; 
His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  face, 
Excelling  all  the  reft  of  human  race  :  54(5 

Thefe   were    thy  thoughts,  and  thou  could'ft 

judge  aright. 
Till  inlerett  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  fight ; 
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Or  fliould  I  grant  thou  didft  not  rightly  fee  ; 
Then  thou  wert  firft  deceived,  and    I    deceived 
by  thee.  544 

But  if  thou  (halt  alledge,  through  pride  of  mind, 
Thy  blood  with  one  of  bafe  condition  join'd, 
'Tis  falfe  ;  for  'tis  riot  bafenefs  to  be  poor ; 
His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more  ; 
Upbraids  thy  juftice  with  the  fcant  regard 
Of  worth ;  whom    princes  praife,  they  fliould 
reward.  5jO 

Are  thefe  the  kings  entrufted  by  the  crowd 
With  wealth,  to  bedifpensM  for  common  good  ? 
The  people  fweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 
To  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raife  a  parafite ;  554 

Theirs  is  the  toil ;  and  he,  who  well  has  ferv'd 
His  country,  has  his  country ''s  wealth  deferv'd. 
Ev'n  mighty  monarchs  oft  are  meanly  born, 
And  kings  by  birth  to  loweft  rank  return; 
All  fubjeft  to  the  power  of  giddy  chance. 
For  fortune  can  deprefs,  or  can  advance  :     560 
But  true  nobility  is  of  the  mind, 
Not  given  by  chance,  and  not  to  chance  re- 

fign'd. 
For  the  remaining  doubt  of  thy  decree, 
What  to  refolve,  and  how  difpofe  of  me, 
Be  wari/d  to  caft  that  ufelefs  care  afide,        5<)^ 
Myfelf  alone  will  for  myfelf  provide. 
If  in  thy  doting  and  decrepit  age, 
Thy  foul,  a  ftranger  in  thy  youth  to  rage, 
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Begins  in  cruel  deeds  to  take  delight, 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite, 

For  I  io  little  am  difpos'd  to  pray  571 

For  life,  I  would  not  caft  a  wifh  away. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  offence  is  all  my  own ; 

And  what  to  Guifcard  is  already  done, 

Or  to  be  done,  is  doom'd  by  thy  decree,     575' 

That,  if  not  executed  firft  by  thee, 

Shall  on  my  perfon  be  perform^  by  me. 

Away,  with  women  w^eep,  and  leave  me  here, 

Fix'd,  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear; 

Or  fave,  or  flay  us  both  this  prefent  hour,    5S0 

^Tis  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  power. 

She  faid ;  nor  did  her  father  fail  to  find, 
In  all  (he  fpoke,  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind  ; 
Yet  thought  flie  was  not  obftinate  to  die. 
Nor   deem'd  the  death  flie   promised    was   fo 
nigh :  585 

Secure  in  this  belief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Refolv'd  tQ  fpare  her  life,  and  fave  her  {hame  ; 
But  that  detefted  objeft  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Intent  on  this,  a  fecret  order  fignM  590 

The  death  of  Guifcard  to  his  guards  enjoin'd  ; 
Strangling  was  chofen,  and  the  night  the  time, 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime  : 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  facrifice,  5p4 

Torn  from  his  breaft,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes, 
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ClosM  the  fevere  command  :  for  (flaves  to  pay) 
What  kings  decree,  the  foldier  muft  obey  : 
Wag'd  againft  foes  ;  and  when  the  wars  are  o'er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  defpotic  power: 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  defir'd  alone       6m 
By  kings,  who  feek  an  arbitrary  throne. 
Such  were  thefe  guards  ;  as  ready  to  have  flain 
The  prince  himfelf,  allur'd  with  greater  gain ; 
So  was  the  charge  performed  with  better  will, 
By  men  inur'd  to  blood,  and  exercis'd  in  ill.  6o5 
Now,  though  the  fullen  fire  had  eas'd  his. 
mind, 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  prefent  he  de- 

fign'd. 

A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold, 
Of  depth,  and  breadth,  the  precious  pledge  to 
hold,  610 

With  cruel  care  he  chofe  :  the  hollow  part 
Inclosed,  the  lid  concealed  the  lover's  heart : 
Then  of  his  trufted  mifchiefs  one  he  fent, 
And  bade  him  with  thefe  words  the  gift  pre- 
fent: 
Thy  father  fends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breaft. 
And  glad  thy  fight  with  what  thou   lov'ft   the 
beft ;  616 

As  thou  haft   pleas'd   his  eyes,  and  joy'd   his 

mind, 
With  what  he  lov'd  the  mofl:  of  human  kind. 
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Ere   this  the   royal   dame,    who   well   had 

weighed 
The  confequence  of  what  her  fire  had  faid,  620 
Fix'd  on  her  fate,  againft  the  expe6led  hour, 
Procured  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power  ; 
For  this,  ftie  had  diftilFd  with  early  care, 
The  juice  of  fimples  friendly  to  defpair, 
A  magazine  of  death,  and  thus  prepared,      625 
Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  meflTage  heard : 
Then  fmil'd  fevere  ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look, 
Or  trembling  hand  the  funeral  prefent  took : 
Ev'n  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid   re- 

mov'd 
Difclos'd  the  heart,  unfortunately  lov'd;       ^30 
She  needed  not  be  told,  within  whofe  breaft 
It  lodged  ;  the  meffage  had  explained  the  reft. 
Or  not  amaz'd,  or  hiding  her  furprize. 
She  fternly  on  the  bearer  fix'd  her  eyes  : 
Then  thus;  Tell  Tancred,    on   his   daughter's 

part,  635 

The  gold,    though   precious,    equals    not  the 

heart: 
But  he  did  well  to  give  his  beft ;  and  I, 
Who  wifti'd  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his  poverty. 
At  this  (lie  curb'd  a  groan,    that  elfe  had 

come,  639 

And  paufing,  viewed  the  prefent  in  the  tomb  ; 
Then,  to  the  heart  ador'd  devoutly  glew'd 
Her  lips,  and  raifing  it,  her  fpeech  renew'd  : 
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Utr'n  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 
Of  my  unhappy  being,  I  have  found 
My  father's  care  and  tendernefs  exprefs'd ;  645 
But  this  laft  a6l  of  love  excels  the  reft: 
For  this  fo  dear  a  prefent,  bear  him  back 
The  beft  return  that  I  can  live  to  make. 

The  meffenger  difpatch'd,  again  ihe  view'd 
The  lov'd  remains,  and  fighing  thus  purfu'd  : 
Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  defires,     651 
In  whom  I  liv'd,  with  whom  my  foul  expires, 
Poor  heart,  no  more  the  fpring  of  vital  heat, 
Curs'd  be  the  hands  that  tore    thee  from   thy 

feat !  654 

The  courfe  is  fini(h'd  which  thy  fates  decreed, 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prifon  freed : 
Soon  haft  thou  reached  the  goal  with, mended 

pace, 
A  world  of  woes  difpatch'd  in  little  fpace. 
ForcM  by  thy  worth,  thy  foe,  in  death  become 
Thy  friend,  has  lodg'd  thee  in  a  coftly  tomb. 
There  yet  remain^  thy  funeral  exequies,      661 
The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes. 
And  thofe,  indulgent  heaven  has  found  the  way 
That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
My  father  ev'n  in  cruelty  is  kind,  665 

Or  heaven  has  turn'd  the  malice  of  his  mil 
To  better  ufes  than  his  hate  delign'd ; 
And  made  the  infull,  which  in  his  gift  appears, 
The  means  ta  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears ; 
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Which  I  will  pay  thee  down,  before  I  go,     670 
And  lave  myfelf  the  pains  to  weep  below, 
If  fouls  can  weep.     Though  once  I  meant  to 

meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet, 
Yet  fince  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
My  tears  (ball  fet  thee  firft  afloat  within  thy 

tomb :  67s 

Then  (as  I  know  thy  fpirit  hovers  nigh) 
Under  thy  friendly  condud  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor'd,  fecure  to  fliare 
Thy  ftate;  nor  hell  fliall  punifliment  appear  ;i 
And   heaven  is  double  heaven,  if  thou   artj 

there.  6so 

She  faid  :  her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  fl:ood. 
And  only  wanted  will  to  keep  a  flood. 
Released  their  w^atry  (lore,  and  pour'd  amain. 
Like  clouds  low  hung,  a  fober  fliower  of  rain  ; 
Mute  folemn  forrow,  free  from  female  noife. 
Such  as  the  majefty  of  grief  deflroys  ;  6s6 

For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  flie  flied 
Seem'd  by  the  pofi;ure  to  difcharge  her  head. 
O'er  fiird  before;    and  (oft  her  mouth  apply 'd 
To  the  cold  heart,)  {he  kifs'd  at  once,  and  cry'd. 
Her  maids,    who  flood  amaz'd,  nor  knew  the 

caufe  691 

Of  her  complaining,  nor  whofe  heart  it  was ; 
Yet  all  due  meafures  of  her  mourning  kept. 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infefilion  wept ; 
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And  oft  enquired  the  occafion  of  her  grief,    695 
(Unanfwer'd  but  by  fighs)  and  offered  vain  re- 
lief. 
At  length,  her  ftock  of  tears  already  flied. 
She   wip'd  her  eyes,    Ihe    rais'd   her  drooping 

head, 
And  thus  purfu'd  :  O  ever  faithful  heart, 
I  have  perform'd  the  ceremonial  part,  700 

The  decencies  of  grief;  it  refts  behind, 
That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  fouls  be  join'd ; 
To  thy  whatever  abode  my  (hade  convey, 
And  as  an  elder  ghoft,  dire6l  the  way. 
She  faid ;  and  bade  the  vial  to  be  brought,  70-5 
Where   flie   before   had    brew'd     the    deadly 

draught : 
Firft  pouring  out  the  med'cinable  bane, 
The   heart,  her  tears   had   rinsed,    Ihe  bath'd 

again ; 
Then  down  her  throat  the  death  fecurely  throws. 
And  quaffs  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes.         710 
This  done,  (he  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and 

there 
(Her  body  firft  composM  with  honeft  care) 
Attends  the  welcome  reft ;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Clofe  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold  ; 
Nor   farther  word   flie  fpoke,  but  clos'd   her 

fight,  715 

And  quiet  fought  the  covert  of  the  night. 

x2 
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The  damfeis,  who  the  while  in  filence  mourned, 
Not  knowing,  nor  fufpefting  death  fuborn'd. 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  fent ;      719 
Who,  confcious  of  the  occafion,  fear'd  the  event. 
Alarm'd,  and  with  prefaging  heart,  he  came, 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  exposed  the  dame 
To  lothfome  hght:  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts  to  mitigate  her  grief. 
She,  what  {he  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes 
Kept  firmly  feaFd,  and  flernly  thus  replies  :  726 
Tancred,  reflrain  thy  tears,  unfought  by  me. 
And  forrow  unavailing  now  to  thee  : 
Did  ever  man  before  afi9i6l  his  mind, 
To  fee  the  effeft  of  what  himfelf  defign'd  ?  73© 
Yet,  if  thou  haft  remaining  in  thy  heart 
Some  fenfe  of  love,  fome  unextinguifti'd  part 
Of  former  kindnefs,  largely  once  profefs'd. 
Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy  hardened  breafi, 
Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  laft  requeft  :    735 
The  fecret  love  which  I  fo  long  enjoy 'd, 
And  ftill  concealed,  to  gratify  thy  pride, 
Thou    haft    disjoin'd ;    but,     with    my  dying 

breath. 
Seek  not,  I  beg  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death ; 
Where'er  his  corpfe  by  thy  command  is  laid,  740 
Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  conveyed  ; 
ExposM  in  open  view,  and  fide  by  fide, 
Acknowledged  as  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
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The  prince's  anguifh  hinder^  his  reply : 
And  {he,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh,  745 
Seiz'd  the  cold  heart,  and  heaving  to  her  breaft. 
Here,  precious  pledge,  fhe  faid,  fecurely  reft  : 
Thefe  accents  were  her  laft ;  the  creeping  death 
BenumbM  her  fenfes  firft,  then  ftopp'd  her 
breath. 

Thus  (lie  for  difobedience  juftly  dyM  :       750 
The  fire  was  juftly  punidi'd  for  his  pride  : 
The  youth,  leaft  guilty,  fuffer'd  for  the  offence, 
Of  duty  violated  to  his  prince; 
Who,  late  repenting  of  his  cruel  deed, 
One  common  fepulchre  for  both  decreed  ;    755 
Intomb'd  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  ftate. 
And  oa  their  monument  infcrib'd  their  fate. 
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Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 
The  chief,  and  moft  renown'd,  Ravenna  (lands, 
Adorn'd  in  ancient  times  wilh  arms  and  arts. 
And  rich  inhabitants,  with  generous  hearts. 
But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  reft,  5 

With  2:ifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blefs'd, 
The  foremoft  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held. 
And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  excelFd. 

This  noble  youth  to  madnefs  lov'd  a  dame. 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name;        10 
Fair  as  the  faireft,  but  of  haughty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  fo  foft  a  kind ; 
Proud  of  her  birth  ;  (for  equal  (lie  had  none  ;) 
The  reft  (lie  fcorn'd  ;  but  hated  him  alone ; 
His  gifts,  his  conftantcourtihip,  nothing  gain'd  ; 
For   (he,    the   more  he   lov'd,    the  more    dif- 
dain'd.  15 

He  liv'd  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devife, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtained  the  pi 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes 


evife,    ^ 
prize ;    > 


*  A  drama,  entitled  Theodore  and  Honoria,  was  adcd  in  the 
wood  of  Chialii,  a  word  corrupted  and  altered  from  Cialfis,  the 
naval  ftation,  which,  with  the  intermediate  road  or  fuburb,  con- 
ftiluted  the  triple  city  of  Ravenna.  Dr.  J.  Warton, 
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Relentlefs  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid,  ^  20 

Turned  all  to  poifon  that  he  did  or  faid : 
Nor  prayers,  nor  tears,  nor  ofFer'd  vows,  could 

move  ; 
The  work  went  backward  ;  and,  the  more  he 

ftrove 
To  advance  his  fuit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Weary'd  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy,    25 
He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  refolv'd  to  die. 
But  pride  ftood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow, 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ? 
His  generous  mind  difdain'd  fo  mean  a  fate ; 
That  pafs'd,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate.    30 
But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  reft,  "^ 

The  lefs  he  hop'd,  with  more  defire  poffefs'd  ;  f 
Love  ftood  the  fiege,  and  would  not  yield  his( 

breaft.  J 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived  his 

care  ; 
He  fought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  fo  fair.    35 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  flow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fafting  ftarvethe  untam'd  difeafe 
But  prefent  love  required  a  prefent  eafe. 
Looking  he  feeds  alone  his  famifti'd  eyes, 
Feeds  lingering  death,  but  looking  not  he  dies. 
Yet  ftill  he  chofe  the  longeft  way  to  fate,       41 
Wafting  at  once  his  life,  and  his  eftate. 

His  friends  beheld,' and  pity'd  him  in  vain, 
For  what  advice  can  eafe  a  lover's  pain  ! 
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Abfence,  the  bell  expedient  they  could  find,  45 
Might  fave  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind  : 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet  after  much  purfuit,  at  length  obtain'd. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  confent, 
But  (Irugghng  M-ith  his  own  defires  he  went,  50 
With  large   expence,   and  with   a  pompous 

train, 
Provided  as  to  vifit  France  and  Spain, 
Or  for  fome  diftant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  love  liad  clipped  his  wings,  and   cut  him 

Ihort, 
Confined  within  the  purlieus  of  the  court.       55 
Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-feat : 
To  Chaffis'  pleafing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  refolv'd  to 
flay. 
The  fpring  was  in    the   prime ;   the  neigh- 
bouring grove  60 
Supply'd  with  birds,  the  chorifters  of  love. 
Malic  unbought,  that  minifter'd  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  luU'd  his  cares  by  night; 
There  he  difcharg'd  his  friends ;  but  not  the 

expence 
Of  frequent  treats,  and  proud  magnificence.  65 
He  livM  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  bufinefs,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 
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With  houfe,  and  heart  ftill  open  to  receive ; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him  leave : 
He  would  have  Yiv'd  more  free ;   but  many  a 

gueft,  70 

Who  could  Ibrfake  the  friend,  purfu'd  the  fealt. 

It  happ'd  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Before  his  ufual  hour  he  left  his  bed. 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,  that  flood 
On  every  fide  furrounded  by  a  wood  :  75 

Alone  he  walk'd,  to  pleafe  his  penfive  mind, 
And  fought  the  deepeft  folitude  to  find  ; 
Twas  in  a  grove  of  fpreading  pines  he  ftray'd  ;^ 
The   winds    within    the  quivering   branches f 

played,  t 

And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  mufic  made,  so^ 
The  place  itfelf  was  fuiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  favage,  as  the  cruel  fair. 
He  wander'd  on,  unknowing  where  he  went. 
Loft  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run,        85 
And  fummon'd  him  to  due  repaft  at  noon. 
But  love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  ow 
Whilft  liftening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he 

flood, 
More  than  a  mile  immers'd  within  the  wood, 

Vcr.  88.  Whi/j}  lifieiiing]  The  next  fifteen  lines,  wliich  fo 
ftrongly  paint  the  ferifations  of  a  man  upon  the  fudden  approach 
of  fome  ftrange,  myfterious,  and  rupernatural  danger,  may  he 
produced,  among  many  others,  as  a  ipccimen  of  the  high  poeti- 


n.     3 


•fpread;^ 
ed;       3 
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At  once   the   wind  was  laid ;   the  whifpering 

found  00 

Was   dumb ;   a  rifing  earthquake    rock'd  the 

ground  ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overfpread ; 
A  fudden  horror  feiz'd  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled 
Nature  was  in  alarm ;  fome  danger  nigh         95 
Seem'd  threatened,  though  unfeen  to  mortal  eye. 
Unus'd  to  fear,  he  fummon'd  all  his  foul. 
And  ftood  colIe6led  in  himfelf,  and  whole ; 
Not  long :  for  foon  a  whirlwind  rofe  around, 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  fcreaming  found,  100 
As  of  a  dame  diftrefs'd,  who  cry'd  for  aid. 
And  fiird  with  loud  laments  the  fecret  fliade. 

A  thicket  clofe  bedde  the  grove  there  flood, 
With  briers  and  brambles  choak'd,  and  dwarfifli 

wood; 
From  thence  the  noife,  which  now  approaching 

near,  105 

With  more  diftinguilh'd  notes  invades  his  ear ; 

cal  improvements  our  author  has  given  to  the  original  ftory  ;  for 
the  paifage  that  furnifhed  this  animated  pidure  is  only  this  in 
Boccacio,  literally  tranllated.  "  In  this  foreft  Theodore,  walk- 
ing on  folitary,  and  mufingall  alone,  had  now  wandered  a  mile's 
diftance  from  his  tents  and  company,  entered  into  a  grove  of 
pine-trees,  not  regarding  the  time  of  the  repaft  that  was  prepared 
for  him,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  the  unkind  requital  of  his  love. 
Suddenly  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  feeming  to  make  moft 
mournful  complaints,  which  breaking  off  his  filent  meditations, 
made  him  lift  up  his  head,  to  difcover  the  reafon  of  this 
iioife/'-— Boccacio,  Nov.  8,  Firft  Day.         Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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He  rais'd  his  head,  and  faw  a  beauteous  maid, 
With  hairdifheveird,  iffuing  through  the  fhade; 
Stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  e'en  thofe  parts  re- 
vealed, 
Which  modeft  nature  keeps  from  fight  con- 
cealed.  110 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  paffing  through  the  brakes,  and  prickly 

thorn ; 
Two  maftiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  purfu'd, 
And  oft  their  faften'd  fangs  in  blood  embru'd  : 
Oft   they   came  up,    and  pinch'd    her  tender 
fide,  115 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Heaven,  ftie  ran,  and  cry'd ; 
When  Heaven  was  nam'd,    they  loos'd  their 

hold  again. 
Then  fprung  fhe  forth,  they  followed  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  fwarthy  face, 
High  on  a  coal-black  fteed  purfu'd  the  chace ; 
With    fla(hing   flames    his    ardent   eyes    were 
fiird,  121 

And  in  his  hand  a  naked  fword  he  held : 
He  chear'd  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 
And  vow'd  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind,        ns 
The  brutal  a6tion  rous'd  his  manly  mind  ; 
AJov'd  with  unworthy  ufage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarmed,  refolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 
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A  faplin  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readied  weapon  that  his  fury  found.       130 
Thus  furnifti'd  for  offence,  he  crofs'd  the  way 
Betwixt  the  gracelefs  villain  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from 
afar, 
Thus  in  imperious  tone  forbad  the  war:        135 
Ceafe,  Theodore,  to  proffer  vain  reUef, 
Nor  flop  the  vengeance  of  fo  juft  a  grief; 
But  give  me  leave  to  feize  my  deflin'd  prey, 
And  let  eternal  jufiice  take  the  way: 
I  but  revenge  my  fate,  difdain'd,  betrayed,    iw 
And  differing  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid. 

Hie  faid,  at  once  difmounting  from  the  fteed  ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds,  with  fuperior  fpeed, 
Had  reached  the  dame,  and  faftening  on  her  fide, 
The  ground  with  iffuing  ftreams  of  purple  dy'd. 
Stood  Theodore  furpriz'd  in  deadly  fright,     146 
With  chattering  teeth,  and  bridling   hair  up- 
right ; 
Yet  arm'd  with  inborn  worth,  Whatever,  faid  he. 
Thou  art,  who  know'ft  me  better  than  I  thee  ; 
Or  prove  thy  rightful  caufe,  or  be  defy'd.      150 
The  fpe6lre,  fiercely  flaring,  thus  reply'd : 

Know,  Theodore,  thy  anceftry  I  claim. 
And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 
One  common  fire  our  fathers  did  beget, 
My  name  and  ftory  fome  remember  yet :     155 
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Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid, 
When  for  my  fms  I  lov'd  this  haughty  maid ; 
Not  lefs  ador'd  in  hfe,  nor  ferv'd  by  me, 
Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  lov'd  by  thee. 
AVhat  did  I  not  her  ftubborn  heart  to  gain  ?  i6o^ 
But  all  my  vows  were  anfwer'd  with  difdain  :  > 
She  Icorn'd  my  forrows^  and  defpis'd  my  pain.^ 
Long  time  I  dragged  my  days  in  fruitlefs  care; 
Thenlothing  life,  and  plung'd  in  deep  defpair. 
To  finifti  my  unhappy  life,  I  fell  165 

On  this  fharp  fword,  and  now  am  damn'd  in 

hell. 
Short  was  her  joy  ;   for  foon  the  infulting 

maid 
By  heaven's  decree  in  the  cold  grave  was  laid. 
And,  as  in  unrepented  fin  (lie  dy'd, 
DoomM  to  the  fame  bad  place  is  punifli'd  for 

her  pride  :  170 

Becaufe  flie  deem'd  I  well  defer v'd  to  die, 
And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 
There,  then,   we  met;   both  try'd,   and  both 

were  caft, 
And  this  irrevocable  fentence  pafs'd ; 
That  (lie,  whom  I  fo  long  purfa'd  in  vain,     17.5 
Should  fufFer  from  my  hands  a  hngering  pain  : 
Renewed  to  life  that  fhe  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  doomed  to  follow,  (lie  to  fly ; 
No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
I  feek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below  :)  iso 


•I 
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As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  fpeed 
Arreft  her  flight,  is  flie  to  death  decreed  : 
Then  with  this  fatal  fword,  on  which  I  dy^d, 
I  pierce  her  open  back,  or  tender  fide, 
And  tear  that  hardened  heart    from    out    her 
breaft,  185 

Which,   with   her  entrails,  makes  my  hungry 

hounds  a  feaft. 
Nor  lies  (he  long,  but  as  her  fates  ordain, 
Springs  up  to  life,  and  frefli  to  fecond  pain. 
Is  fav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  flain. 

This,  vers*d  in  death,  the  infernal  knight  re- 
lates, 190 
And  then  for  proof  fulfilled  the  common  fates ; 
Her  heart  and  bowels  through  her  back  he 

drew. 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  helpM  him  to  purfue. 
Stern  look^l  the  fiend,  as  fruftrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  fuffic'd,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill.        195 
And  now  the  foul,  expiring  through  the  wound, 
Had  left  the  body  breathlefs  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grifly  fpeftre  fpoke  again : 
Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain  : 
As  many  months  as  I  fuftain'd  her  hate,       200 
So  many  years  is  ftie  condemned  by  fate 
To  daily  death ;  and  every  feveral  place 
Confcious  of  her  difdain,  and  my  difgrace, 
Muft  witnefs  her  juft  puniftiment ;  and  be 
A  fcene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me,         205 
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As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  laft  farewel. 
As  on  this  very  fpot  of  earth  I  fell, 
As  Friday  faw  me  die,  fo  (he  my  prey 
Becomes  ev'n  here,  on  this  revolving  day. 
Thus  while  he  fpoke,  the  virgin  from   the 
ground  210 

Upftarted  frefli,  already  clos'd  the  wound. 
And,  unconcerned  for  all  (he  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  fhore : 
The   hell-hounds,  as  ungorg'd  with  flefti  and 

blood, 
Purfue  their  prey,  and  feek  their  wonted  food  : 
The   fiend   remounts  his   courfer,    mends  his 
pace,  216 

And  all  the  vifion  vanifli'd  from  the  place. 
Long  flood  the  noble  youth  opprefs'd  with' 
awe. 
And  flupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  faw, 
Surpaffing  common  faith,  tranfgreffing  nature's 
law* :  220 

He  would  have  been  afleep,  and  wifli'd  to  wake, 
But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impreffion  make, 
Though  ftrong  at  firft ;  if  vifion,  to  what  end. 
But  fuch  as  mud  his  future  ftate  portend 
His  love  the  damfel,  and  himfelf  the  fiend. 
But  yet  reflefting  that  it  could  not  be 
From  Heaven,  which  cannot  impious  a6ls  de- 
cree. 


id,   ^ 

225  J 
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Refolv'd  within  himfelf  to  fhun  the  fnare, 
Which  hell  for  his  deftru6lion  did  prepare ; 
And  as  his  better  genius  fhould  direfl,  230 

From  an  ill  caufe  to  draw  a  good  effeft. 

Infpir^d  from  heaven,  he  homeward  took  his 
way, 
Nor  pall'd  his  new  defign  with  long  delay  : 
But  of  his  train  a  trufty  fervant  fent, 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent.  23s 

They  came,  and  ufual  falutations  paid, 
With  words  premeditated  thus  he  faid  : 
What  you  have  often  counfelFd,  to  remove 
My  vain  purfuit  of  unregarded  love, 
By  thrift  my  finking  fortune  to  repair,  240 

Though  late,  yet  is  at  laft  become  my  care : 
My  heart  fhall  be  my  own ;  my  vaft  expence 
Reduced  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence ; 
This  only  I  require  ;  invite  for  me 
Honoria,  with  her  father's  family,  545 

Her  friends,  and  mine,  the  caufe  I  fhall  difplay, 
On  Friday  next ;  for  that's  the  appointed  day. 
Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  tafk  was 

light, 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  Invite; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repaft ;  250 
But  yet  refolvM,  becaufe  it  was  the  laft. 
The  day  was  come,  the  guefts  invited  came, 
And,  with  the  reft,  the  inexorable  dame; 

VOL.  III.  X 
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A  feaft  prepared  with  riotous  expence, 
Much  coft,  more  care,  and  nioft  magnificence. 
The  place  ordain'd  was  in  that  haunted  grove,  256 
Where  the  revenging  ghoft  purfu'd  his  love : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  fpread, 
With  flowers  below,  and  tiffue  overhead : 
The  reft  in  rank,  Honoria  chief  in  place,    260^ 
Was  artfully  Contrived  to  fet  her  face  > 

To  front  the  thicket,  and  behold  the  chace.    ) 
The  feaft  was  ferv'd,   the  time  fo  well  fore- 

caft, 
That  juft  when  the    deffert   and    fruits   were 

plac'd, 
The  fiend  s  alarm  began  t  the  hollow  found  265 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  foreft  (hook  around. 
Air  blacken'd,  roll'd  the  thunder,  groan'd  the 

ground* 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arife, 
Of  one  diftrefs'd,  and  maftifFs'  mingled  cries ; 
And  firft  the  dame  came  ruftiing  through  the 

wood,  270 

And  next  the  famifli'd  hounds  that  fought 

their  food, 
And  grip'd  her  flanks,  and  oft  eflay'd  their 

jaws  in  blood. 
Laft  came  the  felon,  on  his  fable  fteed, 
Arm*d  with  his  naked  fword,  and  urg'd  his 

dogs  to  fpeed. 
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She  ran,  and  cry'd,  her  flight  direClly  bent, 
{A  guefl  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  276* 

The  fcene  of  death,  and  place  ordain'd  for  pu- 

nifhment. 

Loud  was  the  noife,  aghaft  was  every  gueft, 
The  women  (hriek'd,  the  men  forfook  the  feaft ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  diftance  hoarfely  bay*d  ; 
The  hunter  clofe  purfu'd  the  vifionary  maid. 
She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  im-| 

ploring  aid.  282 

The  gallants  to  protect  the  lady's  right. 
Their    fauchions    brandilh'd    at    the    grifly 

fpright ; 
High  on  his  ftirrups  he  provok'd  the  fight.  285 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  caft  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  ftrength  before  he  ftrook: 
Back,  on  your  lives,  let  be,  faid  he,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  deflin'd  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence, 
Againft  the  eternal  doom  of  Providence  :      291 
Mine  is  the  ungrateful  maid   by  heaven  de- 

fign'd : 
Mercy  fhe  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  (hall  fhe 

find. 
At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told  294. 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold  : 
Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime, 
Nor  needed  to  be  warn'd  a  fecond  time, 

¥2 
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But  bore  each  other  back :  fome  knew  the  face, 
And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  cafe 
Of  him  who  fell  for  love,   and  this  the  fatal 

place.  300 

And  now  the  infernal  minifter  advanced, 
Seized  the  due  viftim,  and  with  fury  lanc'd 
Her  back,   and  piercing  through  her    inmoft 

heart. 
Drew  backward  as  before  the  offending  part. 
The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away,         305 
And  to  his  meagre  maftiffs  made  a  prey. 
The  pale  afiiftants  on  each  other  ftar'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  iffuing  words  prepared ; 
The  ftill-born  founds  upon  the  palate  hung. 
And  dyM  imperfeft  on  the  faultering  tongue.  310 
The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
(A  helplefs  train)  in  more  confufion  ftand  : 
With  horror  fhuddering,  on  a  heap  they  run. 
Sick  at  the  fight  of  hateful  juftice  done ; 
For  confcience  rung  the  alarm,  and  made  thcj 

cafe  their  own.  315 

So  fpread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high ; 
They  clofe  their  trembling  troop ;  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  foufing  eagle  will  defcend. 

But   moft   the   proud    Honoria   fear'd   the 

event,  320 

And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vifion  fent. 
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Her  guilt  prefents  to  her  diftra6led  mind 
Heaven's  jaftice,  Theodore^'s  revengeful  kind. 
And  the  fame  fate  to  the  fame  fin  affign'd. 
Already  fees  herfelf  the  monfter's  prey,         325 
And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away. 
'Tvvas  a  mute  fcene  of  forrow,  mix'd  with  fear ; 
Still  on  the  table  lay  the  unfini(h'd  cheer : 
The  knight  and  hungry  maftifFs  ftood  around. 
The    mangled    dame    lay    breathlefs    on    the 

ground ;  330 

When  on  a  fudden,  re-infpir'd  with  breath, 
Again  (he  rofe,  again  to  fuffer  death  ; 
Nor  llaid   the   hell-hounds,    nor    the    hunter 

ftaid, 
But  followed,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  : 
The  avenger  took   from    earth   the   avenging 

fword,  335 

And  mounting  light  as  air  his  fable  fteed  he 

fpurr'd  : 
The  clouds  difpell'd,  the  fky  refum'd  her  light. 
And  Nature  Hood  recovered  of  her  fright. 
But  fear,  the  laft  of  ills,  remained  behind, 
And  horror  heavy  fat  on  every  mind.  34a 

Nor  Theodore  encouraged  more  the  feaft, 
But  fternly  look'd,  as  hatching  in  his  breaft 
Some    deep    defigns ;     which    when    Honoria 

view'd, 
The  frefh  impulfe  her  former  fright  renew'd  : 
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She  thought  herfelf  the  trembhng  dame  who 
fled,  345 

And  him  the  grifly  ghoft  that  fpurr'd  the  infer- 
nal fieed : 
The  more  difmay'd,  for  when  the  guefts  with-' 

drew, 
Their  courteous  hoft  fainting  all  the  crew, 
Regardlefs  pafs'd  her   o'er,  nor  grac'd  with 

kind  adieu. 
That  fting  infixed  within  her  haughty  mind. 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  (he  divin'd  ;    351 
And  her  proud  heart  with  fecret  forrow  pin'd. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  fad  difcourfe  renewed, 
Of  the  relentlefs  dame  to  death  purfu'd. 
And  of  the  fight  obfcene  fo  lately  view'd.     355, 
None  durft  arraign  the  righteous  doom   ftie 

bore, 
Ev'n  they  who  pity'd  moft,  yet  blam'd  her 

more  2 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  in  the  dead  they  damn'd  the  living  dame. 
At  every  little  noife  fhe  look'd  behind,      360 
For  ftill  the  knight  was  prefent  to  her  mind  : 
And  anxious  oft  (he  ftarted  on  the  way, 
And  thought  the  horfeman-ghoft  came  thun- 
dering for  his  prey. 
Returned  fhe  took  her  bed  with  little  reft,     s64^ 
But  in  fliort  flumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feaft  5 
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Awak'd,  flie  turn'd  her  fide,  and  flept  again  ; 
The  fame  black  vapours  mounted  in  her  brain,' 
And  the  fame  dreams  return^  with  double i 

pain. 

Now  forc'd  to  wake,  becaufe  afraid  to  fleep, 
Her  blood  all  feve/d,  with  a  furious  leap      370 
She  fprung  from  bed,  diftrafted  in  her  mind. 
And  fear'd,  at  every  ftep,  a  twitching  fpright 

behind, 
Darkling  and  defperate  with  a  ftaggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  confcious  of  difgrace  ; 
Tear,  pride,  remorfe,  at  once  her  heart  affail'd, 
Pride  put  remorfe  to  flight,  but  fear  prevailed.  376 
Priday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came, 
IJer  foul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change 

his  game, 
And  her  purfue,  or  Theodore  be  flain. 
And  two  ghofts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er 

the  plain.  38Q 

This  dreadful  image  fo  poflefs'd  her  mind. 
That  defperate  any  fuccour  elfe  to  find. 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope;  and  now  began 
To  make  refle6lion  on  the  unhappy  man. 
Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  p^ft  expreffion 

lov'd,  3SS 

Proof  to  difdain,  and  not  to  be  removM : 
Of  all  the  men  refpefted  and  admir'd. 
Of  all  the  dames,  except  herfelf,  defir'd ; 
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Why  not  of  her  ?  preferred  above  the  reft 
By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love 
profefs'd  ?  390 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  ad- 

drefs'd. 

This  queird  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  re- 
mained. 
That  once  difdaining,  (lie  might  be  difdain'd. 
The  fear  was  juft,  but  greater  fear  prevailed, 
Fear  of  her  hfe  by  hellifli  hounds  afTaird :     395 
He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell, 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 
Her  fex's  arts  Ihe  knew,  and  why  not,  then, 
Might  deep  diflembhng  have  a  place  in  men  ? 
Here  hope  began  to  dawn ;  refolv'd  to  try. 
She  fix'd  on  this  her  utmoft  remedy ;  401 

Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die. 
^Twas  time  enough  at  laft  on  death  to  call. 
The  precipice  in  light :  a  ftirub  was  all, 
That  kindly  flood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal 

fall.  405 

One  maid  (lie  had  belov'd  above  the  reft ; 
Secure  of  her,  the  fecret  fhe  confefs'd  ; 
And  now  the  chearful  light  her  fears  difpell'd, 
She  with  no  winding  turns   the  truth   con- 
cealed. 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  ftood  reveal'd  :  410 
With  faults  confefs'd  commiffion'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe ; 


! 
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The  welcome  meffage  made,  was  foon  receivM  ; 
'Tvvas  to  be  wifh'd,  and  hop'd,   but  fcarce  be- 
lieved ; 
Fate  feem'd  a  fair  occafion  to  prefent,        415 
He  knew  the  fex,  and  fear'd  (he  might  repent, 
Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  confent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modefty  of  maidens  well  might  fpare ;)     ' 
But  {he  with  fuch  a  zeal  the  caufe  embraced,  420 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  halle) 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  belide, 
Were  overborn  by  fury  of  the  tide; 
With  full  confent  of  all  fhe  changed  her  ftate ; 
Refiftlefs  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate.  425 

By  her  example  warn'd,  the  reft  beware ; 
More  eafy,  lefs  imperious,  were  the  fair ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  delign'd 
For  one  fair  female,  loft  him  half  the  kind. 
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POETA  LOQUITUR, 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit, 
The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet, 
Which  once  inflarn'd  my  foul,  and  ftill  in-( 

fpires  my  wit, 
If  love  be  folly,  the  fevere  divine 
Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  cenfures  mine ; 
Pollutes  the  pleafures  of  a  chafte  embrace, 
Afts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 
With  riotous  excefs,  a  prieftly  race. 
Suppofe  him  free,  and  that  I  forge  the  offence, 
He  fliew'd  the  way,  perverting  firft  my  fenfe  :  lo 
In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 
He  makes  me  fpeak  the  things  I  never  thought. 
Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal ; 
111  fuits  his  cloth  the  praife  of  raiUng  well. 
The  world   will  think   that   what    we   loofely 
write,  15 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  fome  de- 
light ; 


:i 
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JBecaufe  he  feems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 
When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too 

plain ; 
And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page. 
Than  all  the  double  meanings  of  the  ftage.     20 
What  needs  he  paraphrafe  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  word  but  wanton  ;  he^s  obfcene. 
I,  nor  my  fellows,  nor  myfelf  excufe ; 
But  love's  the  fubje6l  of  the  comic  mufe  : 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you    25 
A  tale  of  only  dry  inftruclion  view. 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  a6ls  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  fleepy  vigour  of  the  foul, 
And,  brulhing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool.  30 
Love,    ftudious  how   to  pleafe,   improves  our 

parts 
With  polifli'd  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 
Love  firft  invented  verfe,  and  formed  the  rhime, 
The  motion  meafur'd,  harmonized  the  chime ; 
To  liberal  affcs  enlarged  the  narrow-foul'd,      S5 
Soften'd  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold  : 
The  world,   when  wafle,   he  peopled  with  in^ 

creafe. 
And  warring  nations  reconciled  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  firft,  and  all  the  fair  may  find. 
In  this  one  legend,  to  their  fame  defign'd,    4o( 
When  beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  love  exalts| 

the  mind. 
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In   that   fweet  ifle   where   Venus  keeps  her 

court. 
And  every  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  refort ; 
AVhere  either  fex  is  form'd  of  fofter  earth,      44 
And  takes  the  bent  of  pleafure  from  their  birth ; 
There  liv'd  a  Cyprian  lord  above  the  reft. 
Wife,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  iffue  blefs'd  ; 
But  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  fincere, 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir : 
His  eldeft  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view,        5o 
Exceird  the  reft  in  ftiape,  and  outward  fliew, 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  join  d. 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  foul  bely'd  the  features  of  his  face ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  difgrace.      55 
A  clownifh  mein,  a  voice  with  ruftic  found. 
And  ftupid  eyes  that  ever  lov'd  the  ground. 
He  lookM  like  nature's  error,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  defign'd. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  miftake  in  oncj 
were  join'd.  60 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care. 
Were  exercised  in  vain  on  wit's  defpair; 


Ver.  44.     Where  either  fex  isfornCd  of  fofter  earthy"} 

E  meliore  luto  finxit  prsecordia  Titan. 

John  V^'^aiitoit. 

Ver.  57 •    Andjlvpid  eyes  that  ever  lov*d  the  ground.] 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground.         Milton. 

JoHiT  Warton. 
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The  more  informed,  the  lefs  he  underftood/ 
And  deeper  funk  by  floundering  in  the  nlud. 
Now  fcorn'd  of  all,  and  grown  the  pubhc  fliame^ 
The  people  from  Galefus  changed  his  name,  66 
And  Cymon  calFd,  which  fignifies  a  brute; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  fuit. 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  loft, 
And  care  employed,  that  anfwer'd  not  the  coft,  to 
Chofe  an  ungrateful  obje6l  to  remove, 
And  loathM  to  fee  what  nature  made  him  love  i 
So  to  his  country  farm  the  fool  confin'd ; 
Rude  work  well  fuited  with  a  ruftic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  fturdy  Cymon  went,    75 
A  fquire  among  the  fwains,  and  pleas'd  with 

banifliment. 
His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  fupreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

It  happened  on  a  fummer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  green-wood  Ihade  he  took  his 

way ;  so 

For  Cymon  Ihunn'd  the  church,  and  us'd  not 

much  to  pray. 
His  quarter-ftaff,  which  he  could  ne  er  forfake, 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back: 
He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  fought. 
And  whiftled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought.  85 
By   chance    conduced,    or    by   thirft  con- 

ftrain'd, 
The  deep  recefles  of  the  grove  he  gainVl ; 
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Where  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood,         -\ 
Crept  through  the  matted  grafs  a  cryflal  flood,  V 
By  which  an  alabafter  fountain  ftood  :         90) 
And  on  the  margin  of  the  fount  was  laid 
(Attended  by  her  flaves)  a  fleeping  maid. 
Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tir'd  with 

fport. 
To  reft  by  cool  Eurotas  they  refort : 
The  dame  herfelf  the  goddefs  well  exprefs'd,  95 
Not  more  diftinguifti'd  by  her  purple  veft. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 
And,  ev'n  in  llumber,  a  fuperior  grace : 
Her  comely  limbs  compos'd  with  decent  csLve^y 
Her  body  ftiaded  with  a  flight  cymarr  ;        100  >. 
Her  bofom  to  the  view  was  only  bare  :  j 

Where  two  beginning  paps  were  fcarcely  fpy'd, 
Tor  yet  their  places  were  but  fignify'd : 
The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bofom  blows. 
To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bofom  rofe ;  105' 
The  fanning  wind,  and  purling  ftreams,  conti-j 
nue  her  repofe. 
The  fool  of  nature  ftood  with  ftupid  eyes. 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  teftify'd  furprize, 
Fix^d  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  fight. 
New   as  he   was  to  love,    and  novice  to  de- 
light: 210 
Long  mute  he  ftood,  and  leaning  on  his  ftafF, 
His  wonder  witnefs'd  with  an  idiot  laugh; 
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Then  would  have  fpoke,  but  by  his  glimmering 

fenfe 
Firft  found  his  want  of  words,  and  fear'd  of- 
fence: 114 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  fhould  be  known, 
By  his  clown  accent,  and  his  country  tone. 
Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  firft  ray  that  pierc'd  the  native  night : 
Then  day  and  darknefs  in  the  mafs  were  mix'd. 
Till  gathered  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd  :  120 
Laft  ftione  the  fun,  who,  radiant  in  his  fphere. 
Illumined  heaven  and  earth,  and  rolFd  around 

the  year. 
So  reafon  in  this  brutal  foul  began. 
Love  made  him  firft  fufpe6l  he  was  a  man ; 
Love  made  him  doubt   his   broad  barbarian 
found;  125 

By  love  his  want  of  words,  and  wit,  he  found ; 
That  fenfe  of  want  prepared  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  difclos'd  the  promife  of  a 
day. 
What  not  his  father's  care,  nor  tutor's  art, 
Could  plant  with  pains  in  his  unpolifti'd  heart, 
Thebeft  inftru6lor.  Love,  at  once  infpir'd,     i3i 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulnefs  are  fir'd  : 

Ver,  132.     As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulnefs  are  fir  d:"^    An 
allufion  to  Virgil's  Gcorgics, 

Saepe  etiam  fteriles  incendere  profuit  agros 
Atq[ue  levem  fiipulam  crepitantibus  urere  flammis : 
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Love  taught  him  (hame,  and  (hame,  with  love 

at  ftrife, 
Soon  taught  the  fweet  civihties  of  hfe; 
His  grofs  material  foul  at  once  could  find      135 
Somewhat  in  her  excelhno;  all  her  kind; 
Exciting  a  define  till  then  unknown, 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 
This  made  the  firfl;  impreffion  on  his  mind, 
Above,  but  juft  above,  the  brutal  kind.         140 
For  beafts  can  like,  but  not  diftinguilh  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know ; 
Nor  why  they  hke  or  this,  or  t'other  face, 
Or  judge  of  this,  or  that  peculiar  grace  ; 
But  love  in  grofs,  and  ftupidly  admire :  145 

As  flies,  allur'd  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 
Thus  our  man-beaft,  advancing  by  degrees, 
Eirft  likes  the  whole,  then  feparates  what  he 

fees ; 
On  feveral  parts  a  feveral  praife  beftows, 
The  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportion'd  nofe,     150 
The  fnowy  fl^in,  and  raven-glofly  hair, 
The  dimpled  cheek,  and  forehead  rifing  fair, 
And  ev'n  in  fleep  itfelf,  a  fmiling  air. 
From  thence  his  eyes  defcending  view'd  the  reft. 
Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heav- 
ing breafl:.  155 

Sivc  iiide  nccultas  vires,  &  pinguia  terrae 
Pabula  concipiunt.  Virg.  Georg. 

John  Wartoi?, 
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Long  on  the  laft  he  dwelt,  though  every  part 
A  pointed  arrow  Iped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erefted  from  a  country  clown) 
He  longed  to  fee  her  eyes,  in  flurnber  hid,     160 
And  wifti'd  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid  : 
He  would  have  wak'd  her,  but  rellrain'd  his 

thought, 
And   love  new-born   the    firft  good   manners 

taught. 
An  awful  fear  his  ardent  wi(h  withftood, 
Nor  durft  difturb  the  goddefs  of  the  wood.   165 
For  fuch  fhe  feem'd  by  her  celeilial  face, 
Excelhng  all  the  reft  of  human  race  : 
And  things  divine,  by  common  fenfe  he  knew, 
Muft  be  devoutly  feen,  at  diftant  view  :        169 
So  checking  his  defire,  with  trembling  heart 
Gazing  he  ftood,  nor  would,  nor  could  depart ; 
Fix'd  as  a  pilgrim  wilder'd  in  his  way, 
Who  dares  not  ilir  by  night,  for  fear  to  ftray. 
But  ftands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawnj 
of  day. 

At  length  awaking,  Iphigene  the  fair,       175 
(So  was  the  beauty  call'd,  who  caus'd  his  care) 
Unclos'd  her  eyes,  and  double  day  revealed. 
While  thofe  of  all  her  flaves  in  fleep  were  feaFd, 
The  flavoring  cudden,  propped  upon  his  flafF, 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh,  iso 
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To  welcome  her  awake,  nor  durft  begin 
To  fpeak,  but  wifely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then   (lie ;      What   make  you,   Cymon,   here 

alone  ? 
(For  Cymon's  name   was   round   the  country 

known 
Becaufe  defcended  of  a  noble  race,  i85 

And  for  a  foul  ill  forted  with  his  face.) 

But  dill  the  fot  ftood  filent  with  furprlfe, 
With  fix'd  regard  on  her  new  opened  eyes. 
And  in  his  breaft  received  the  invenomVl  dart, 
A  tickhng  pain  that  pleasM  amid  the  fmart,    190 
But  confcious  of  her  form,  with  quick  diftruft 
She  faw  his  fparkling  eyes,  and  fear'd  his  brutal 

luft. 
This  to  prevent,  fhe  wak'd  her  fleepy  crew. 
And  rifing  hafty,  took  a  ftiort  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  firft  his  ruftic  voice  eflliy'd,  195 
W^ith  proffer'd  fervice  to  the  parting  maid 
To  fee  her  fafe  ;  his  hand  flie  long  deny'd. 
But  took  at  length,  afliam'd  of  fuch  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there. 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair,  200 
But  fought  his  father's  houfe,  with  better  mind, 
Refufing  in  the  farm  to  be  confined. 

The  father  wonder'd  at  the  fon's  return, 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn  ; 
But  doubtfully  received,  expefting  Itill  205 

To  learn  the  fecret  caufes  of  his  alter'd  will. 

z  2 
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Nor  was  he  long  delayed  :  the  firft  requeft  Y 
He  made,  was  Hke  his  brothers  to  be  drefs'd,  r 
And,  as  his  birth  requir'dj  above  the  reft.         3 

With  eafe  his  fuit  was  granted  by  his  fire,  210 
Diftinguifbing  his  heir  by  rich  attire  s 
His  body  thus  adorned,  he  next  defignM 
With  hberal  arts  to  cukivate  his  mind  : 
He  fought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord, 
And  ftudy'd  leflbns  he  before  abhorr'd.         215 

Thus  the  man-child  advanc'd^  and  learn'd  fd 
faft. 
That  in  (hort  time  his  equals  he  furpafs'd  : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breaft  exil'd, 
His  mien  he  fafliion'd^  and  his  tongue  he  fiFd ; 
In  every  exercife  of  all  admir'd,  220 

He  feem'd,  nor  only  feem'd,  but  was  infpir'd  : 
Infpir'd  by  love^  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  pleafe ; 
He  rode,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  eafe, 
More  fam\l  for  fenle,  for  courtly  carriage  more, 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before.         22n 

What  then  of  altered  Cymon  fliall  we  fay, 
But  that  the  fire  which  choak'd  in  aftjes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  foul  to  move, 
W  as  upward  blown  below,  and  brufli'd  away  by 
love*  229 

Love  made  an  aftive  progrefs  through  his  mind. 
The  dufky  parts  he  cleared,  the  grofs  refin'd. 
The  drowfy  wakM;  and,  as  he  went,  imprefs'd 
The  Maker's  image  gn  the  human  breaft. 
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Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  defire, 
And  though   he   lov'd  perhaps   with  too  much 
fire,  235 

His  father  all  his  faults  with  reafon  fcan'd, 
And  lik'd  an  error  of  the  better  hand ; 
Fixcus'd  the  excefs  of  paffion  in  his  mind, 
By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refm'd  : 
So  Cymon,  fince  his  fire  indulg'd  his  M'ill,    240 
Impetuous  lov'd,  and  would  be  Cymon  ftill ; 
Galefus  he  difown^d,  and  chofe  to  bear 
The  name  of  fool,  confirmed,   ar>d  bifhop'd  by 
the  fair. 

To  Cipfeus  by  his  friends  his  fuit  he  mov-d, 
Cipfeus  the  father  of  the  fair  he  lov'd  ;  245 

But  he  was  pre-engag M  by  former  ties, 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wife : 
And  Iphigene,  obliged  by  former  vows, 
Had  given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  fpoufe : 
Her  fire  and  fhe  to  Rhodian  Pafimond,         250 
Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promife  bound, 
Nor  could  retraft;  and  thus,  as  fate  decreed, 
Though  better  lov'd,  he  fpoke  too  late  to  fpeed. 

The  doom  was  paft,  the  fliip  already  fent 
Did  all  his  tardy  dihgence  prevent :  25^ 

Sigh'd  to  herfelf  the  fair  unhappy  maid. 
While  flormy  Cymon  thus  in  fecret  faid : 
The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
The  miracle  ftip  wrought  upon  my  mind: 
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Her  charms  have  made  nie  man,  her  ravifli'd 

love  260 

In  rank  fliall  place  me  with  the  blefs'd  above. 
For    mine    by    love,    by    force    Ihe   ftiali   be 

mine. 
Or  death,  if  force  fliould  fail,  (hall  finifh  my 

deiign. 
Refolv'd  he  faid;    and  rigg'd  with  fpeedy 

care 
A  veiKel  ftrong,  and  well  equipped  for  war.     265 
The  fecret  iTiip  with  chofen  friends  he  ftor'd ; 
And  bent  to  die,  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambufh'd  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  fliore, 
Waiting  the  fail  that  all  his  wdfhes  bore  ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide      270 
Sent  out  the  hofiile  ftiip  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  dire6lly  fteer'd, 
When  Cymon  fudden  at  her  back  appeared, 
And  ftopp'd  her  flight :  then   (landing  on  his 

prow, 
In  haughty  terms  he  thus  defy'd  the  foe :     275 
.Or  ftrike  your  fails  at  fummons,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  laft  extremities  of  war. 
Thus  warn'd,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  pro-' 

vide  ; 
Already  were  the  veflels  fide  by  fide, 
Thefe  obftinate  to  fave,  and  thofe  to  feize  the 

bride.  280. 
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But  Cymon  foon  his  crooked  grapples  caft. 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embrac'd,' 
And,  arm'd  with  fword  and  fliield,  amid  thei 

prefs  he  pafs'd. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but  haftening  to  his  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way  :       285 
Himfelf  alone  difpers'd  the  llhodian  crew, 
The  w^eak  difdain'd,  the  valiant  overthrew  ; 
Cheap  conqueft  for  his   following  friends    re- 

main'd. 
He  reap'd  the  field,  and  they  but  only  glean'd. 
His  viftory  confefs'd,  the  foes  retreat,        290 
And  caft  their  weapons  at  the  viftor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  chear'd  :    O  Rhodian  youth,  I 

fought 
For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  fought : 
Your  lives  are  fafe  ;  your  veffel  I  refign. 
Yours  be  your  own,  reftoring  what  is  mine  :  295 
In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due, 
Robb'd  by  my  rival,  and  detained  by  you  : 
Your  Pafimond  a  lawlefs  bargain  drove, 
The  parent  could  not  fell  the  daughter's  love ; 
Or  if  he  could,  my  love  difdains  the  laws,      300 
And  like  a  king  by  conquefl  gains  his  caufe  : 
Where  arms  take  place,   all    other  pleas   are 

vain, 
Love  taught   me  force,  and  force  fliall  love 

maintain. 
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You,  what  by  ftrength  you  could  not  keep,  re- 

leafe. 
And  at  an  eafy  ranfom  buy  your  peace.        305 
Fear  on  the  conquered  (ide   foon  fign'd  the 

accord. 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  reftor'd : 
While  to  his  arms  the  bluOiing  bride  he  took ; 
To  feeming  fadnefs  flie  composed  her  look  ; 
As  if  by  force  fubje6led  to  his  will,  310 

Though   pleas'd,    diffembling,   and    a   ^voman 

ftill. 
And,  for  (he  wept,  he  wip'd  her  falling  tears. 
And  pray'd  her  to  difmifs  her  empty  fears  ; 
For  yours  I  am,  he  faid,  and  have  deferv'd 
Your  love  much  better  whom  fo  long  I  ferv'd,  315 
Than  he  to  whom  your  formal  father  ty'd 
Your  vow^s,  and  fold  a  flave,  not  fent  a  bride. 
Thus  while  he  fpoke,  he  feiz'd  the  willing  prey. 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  fpoufe  away. 
Faintly  flie  fcream'd,   and  ev'n  her  eyes  con- 

fefs'd  320 

She  rather  would  be  thought,   than  was  dif- 

trefs'd. 
Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ?  ■^ 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind,  > 
Proud  of  the  prefent,  to  the  future  blind  !  J 
Secure  of  fate,  while  Cymon  plows  the  fea,  325 
And  fteers  to  Candy  with  his  conquer'd  prey. 
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Scarce  the  third  glafs  of  meafur'd  hours  was 

run. 
When  hke  a  fiery  meteor  funk  the  fun ; 
The  promife  of  a  florm  ;  the  fhifting  gales 
Forfake,  by  fits,  and  fill,  the  flagging  fails  ;    330 
Iloarfe  murmurs  of  the  main  from  far  were 

heard, 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
But  all  at  once  ;  at  once  the  winds  arife. 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  matter  iflbes  out  commands,       335 
In  vain  the  trembling  failors  ply  their  hands: 
The  tempeft  unforefeen  prevents  their  care, 
And  from  the  firft  they  labour  in  defpair. 
The  giddy  fliip  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides,     340 
Stunn'd  with  the  different  blows ;  then  flioots 

amain. 
Till  counterbuffd,  (he  ftops,  and  fleeps  again. 
Not  more  aghaft  the  proud  archangel  fell, 
Piung'd  from  the  height  of  heaven  to  deepeft 

hell. 
Than  ttood  the  lover  of  his  love  poflTefs'd,     345 
Now  curs'd  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been 

blefs'd ; 
More  anxious  for  her  danger,  than  his  own, 
Death  he  defies ;  but  would  be  loft  alone. 

Sad  Iphigene  to  womanifti  complaints       349 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  faints ; 
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Ev'n,  if  (lie  could,  her  love  (he  would  repent, 
But  fince  (he  cannot,  dreads  the  punifhment: 
Her  forfeit  faith,  and  Pafimond  betrayed. 
Are  ever  prefent,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  herfelf,  nor  blames  her  lover  lefs,  355 
Augments  her  anger,  as  her  fears  increafe  : 
From  her  own  back  the  burden  would  remove, 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovern'd  love, 
Which  interpofing  durft,  in  heaven's  defpite, 
Invade,  and  violate  another's  right :  360 

The  powers  incens'd  a  while  deferred  his  pain, 
And  made  him  mafter  of  his  vows  in  vain  : 
But   foon   they  punifti'd    his    prefumptuous'^ 
pride ;  f 

That  for  his  daring  enterprize  (he  dyM ;  ( 

Who  rather  not  refifted,  than  complyM.     s65j 

Then  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered  fenfe, 
She  hugg'd  the  offender,  and  forgave  the  of- 
fence, 
Sex  to  the  laft :  mean-time  with  fails  declined 
The  wandring  veffel  drove  before  the  wind  ; 
Tofs'd  and  retofs'd,  aloft,  and  then  alow,     370 
Nor  port  they  feek,  nor  certain  courfe  they 

know. 
But  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Thus   blindly  driven,    by  breaking    day  th^y 

viewed 
The  land  before  them,  and  their  fears  renewed ; 
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The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempeft  bore  375 
The  threatened  Ihip  againft  a  rocky  Ihore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near ;  to  this  they  bent. 
And  juft  efcap'd  ;  their  force  already  fpent : 
Secure  from  ftorms,  and  panting  from  the  fea, 
The  land  unknown  at  leifure  they  furvey ;     ssa 
And  faw  (but  foon  their  fickly  fight  withdrew) 
The  rifmg  towers  of  Rhodes  at  diftant  view ; 
And  cursM  the  hoftile  fliore  of  Pafimond, 
Sav'd  from  the  feas,  and  fliipwreck'd  on  the 

ground, 
The  frighted  failors  tryM  their  ftrength  in 

vain,  385 

To  turn  the  ftern,  and  tempt  the  ftormy  main  ; 
But  the  ftifF  wind  vvithftood  the  labouring  oar, 
And  forc'd  them  forward  on  the  fatal  fhore ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  ft  rand. 
And  the  fliip  moor'd  conftrains   the  crew   to 

land :  390 

Yet  flill  they  might  be  fafe,  becaufe  unknown, 
But  as  ill  fortune  feldom  comes  alone, 
The  veffel  they  difmifs'd  was  driven  before. 
Already  flielter'd  on  their  native  fliore  ; 
Known  each,  they  know  ;  but  each  with  change 

ofchear;  395 

The  vanquifh'd  fide  exults;  the  vigors  fear; 
Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prifoners  ere  they 

fight, 
Defpairing  conqueft,  and  deprived  of  flight. 
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The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms, 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  fwarms  ;    400 
Mouths  without  hands  ;  maintained  at  vaft  ex- 
pence, 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence : 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  bluftering 

band, 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand ; 
This  was  the  morn  when,  iffuing  on  the  guard,  405 
Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  flood  prepared 
Of  feeming  arms  to  make  a  (liort  elTay, 
Then  haften  to  be  drunk,  the  bufinefs  of  the 
day. 
The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they 
knew 
Themfelves  fo  many,  and  their  foes  fo  few ;     410 
But  crowding  on,  the  laft  the  firft  impel: 
Till  overborn  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 
Cymon  inflav'd,  who  firft  the  war  begun, 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  loft  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  caft,  4is 
Deprived  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fafl  : 
His  fife  was  only  fpar'd  at  their  requeft, 
Whom  taken  he  fo  nobly  had  released  : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies'  care. 
Each  in  their  turn  addrefs'd  to  treat  the  fair ;' 
While  Palimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feaft  pre- 
pare. 421 
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Her  fecret  foul  to  Cymon  was  inclined. 
But  (he  muft  fufFer  what  her  fates  affigi 
So  paffive  is  the  church  of  womankind 
What  worfe  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal,  425 
Roird  to  the  lowed  fpoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 
It  refted  to  difmifs  the  downward  weight, 
Or  raife  him  upward  to  his  former  height ; 
The  latter  pleas'd  ;    and  love  (concerned  the 

moft) 
Prepared  the  amends,  for  what  by  tove  he  loft. 
The  fire  of  Pafimond  had  left  a  fon,  ^3\ 

Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormifda  call'd,  to  whom  by  promife  ty'd, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  deftin'd  bride ; 
Cafiandra  washer  name,  above  the  reft         435 
Renown'd  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  blefsM. 
Lyfimachus,  who  rul'd  the  Rhodian  ftate. 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magiftrate  : 
He  lovM  CafTandra  too  with  equal  fire. 
But  fortune  had  not  favoured  his  defire  ;        440 
Crofs'd   by   her   friends,    by    her    not    difap- 

prov^l. 
Nor  yet  preferred,  or  like  Ormifda  lovM  : 
So  ftood  the  affair  :  fome  little  hope  remain'd, 
That  fliould  his  rival  chance  to  lofe,  he  gain'd. 
Mean  time  young    Pafimond  his  marriage 

prefs'd,  445 

Ordain'd  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  feaft; 
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And  frugally  refolv'd  (the  charge  to  fliun,  \ 
Which  would  be  double  Ihould  he  wed  alone)  V 
To  join  his  brother's  bridal  with  his  own.       j 

Lylimachus,  opprefs'd  with  mortal  grief,    45t) 
Receiv'd  the  news,  and  ftudy'd  quick  relief: 
The  fatal  day  approached ;  if  force  were  us'd, 
The  magiftrate  his  pubUc  truft  abus'd  ; 
To  juftice  liable,  as  law  required  ; 
For  when  his  ofBce  ceased,  his  power  expired  : 
While  power  remained,  the  means  were  in  his 
hand  456 

Bv  force  to  feize,  and  then  forfake  the  land  : 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  flave  to  fame,  but  more  a  flave  to  love  : 
Reftraining  others,  yet  himfelf  not  free,        a6o 
Made  impotent  by  power,  debased  by  dignity. 
Both  fides  he  weigh'd :  but  after  much  debate. 
The  man  prevailed  above  the  magiftrate. 

Love  never  fails  to  mafter  what  he  finds, 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds, 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wife  he  blinds.  466 
This  youth  propofing  to  poflefs  and  fcape, 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape  : 
Unprais'd   by  me,    though  heaven  fometimes 

may  blefs 
An  impious  a6l  with  undeferv'd  fuccefs :        470 
The  great  it  feems  are  privileged  alone 
To  punifh  all  injuftice  but  their  own. 


I 
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But  here  I  flop,  not  daring  to  proceed, 
Yet  blufli  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed : 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed   475 
Refolv'd  on  force,  his  wit  the  praetor  bent, 
To  find  the  means  that  might  fecure  the  event ; 
Nor  long  he  laboured,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  fought. 
The  example  pleas'd :  the  caufe  and  crime  the 

fame ;  480 

An  injured  lover,  and  a  raviih'd  dame. 
How  much  he  durft  he  knew  by  what  he  dar'd, 
The  lefs  he  had  to  lofe,  the  lefs  he  car'd 
To  manage  loathfome  life  when  love  was  thei 

reward. 

This  ponder'd  well,  and  fix'd  on  his  intent. 
In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prifoner  fent ;   48^ 
In  fecret  fent  the  public  view  to  fliun, 
7  hen  with  a  fober  fmile  he  thus  begun  : 
The  powers  above,  who  bounteoufly  beftovv 
Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below,    490 
Yet  prove  our  merit  firft,  nor  blindly  give 
To  fuch  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive : 
For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 
Their  due  reward,  but  firft  they  muft  be  try'd  : 
Thefe   fruitful  feeds    within   your   mind    they 

fow'd ;  495 

'Twas  yours  to  improve  the   talent   they  be- 

ftow'd  : 
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They  gave  you  to  be  born  of  noble  kind, 
They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind. 
And  purge  the  groffer  parts ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  pleafe,  and  courage  to  deferve  the  fair.      .500 

Thus  far  they  try'd  you,  and  by  proof  they 
found 
The  grain  intrufted  in  a  grateful  ground  : 
But  flill  the  great  experiment  remained. 
They  fufferM  you  to  lofe  the  prize  you  gain'd  ; 
That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone  : 
And  when  reftor'd,  to  them  the  bleffing  own.  506 
Reftor'd  it  foon  will  be  ;  the  means  prepared. 
The  difficulty  fmooth'd,  the  danger  fliar'd : 
Be  but  yourfelf,  the  care  to  me  refign, 
Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  CaflTandra  mine.      510 
Your  rival  Pafimond  purfues  your  life, 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravifli'd  wife. 
But  yet  not  his  ;  to-morrow  is  behind^ 
And  love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  join'd  : 
Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormifda  mine,     515 
As  much  declared  as  Pafimond  is  thine : 
To-morrow  muft  their  common  vows  be  ty'd  : 
With  love  to  friend,  and  fortune  for  our  guide,! 
Let  both  refolve  to  die,   or  each  redeem  a| 
bride. 

Right  I  have  none,  nor  haft  thou  much  to 
plead ;  520 

'Tis  force,  when  done,  muft  juftify  the  deed: 
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Oar  tafk  perform'd^  we  next  prepare  for  flight : 
And  let  the  lofers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
We  with  the  fair'^will  fail  before  the  wind, 
If  they  are  grievM,  I  leave  the  laws  behind.  525 
Speak  thy  refolves :  if  now  thy  courage  droop, 
Defpair  in  prifon^  and  abandon  hope  ; 
But  if  thou  dar'ft  in  arms  thy  love  regain, 
(For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain ;) 
Then  fecond  my  defign  to  feize  the  prey,      530 
Or  lead  to  fecond  rape,  for  well  thou  know'ft 

the  way. 
Said  Cymon  overjoy'd,  Do  thou  propofe 
The  means  to  fight,  and  only  (hew  the  foes : 
For  from  the  firft,  when  love  had  fir'd  my  mind, 
Refolv'd  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind.  535 

To  this  the  bold  Lyfimachus  reply'dj 
Let  heaven  be  neuter,  and  the  fword  decide ; 
The  fpoufals  are  prepared,  already  play 
The  minftrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day : 
By  this  the  brides  are  wak'd,  their  grooms  are 

drefs'd;  \  54()l 

All  Rhodes  is  fummon*d  to  the  nuptial  feaft, 
All  but  myfelf,  the  fole  unbidden  gueft. 
Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there. 
And,  join'd  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 
Now  hear  the  reft;   when  day  refigns  the 

light,  545 

And  chearful  torches  gild  the  jolly  night, 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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Be  ready  at  my  call ;  my  chofen  few 
With  arms  adminifter'd  fhall  aid  thy  crew. 
Then  entring  unexpe6led  wiirwe  feize 
Our  deftiiiM  prey,  from  men  diffolv'd  in  eafe ; 
By  wine  difabled,  unprepar'd  for  fight :  5H 

And  haftening  to  the  feas,  fuborn  our  flight : 
The  feas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
A  Ihip  well  mann'd  expe6ls  us  in  the  port : 
If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contefl,    555 
Death  (hall  attend  the  man  who  dares  refift. 
It  pleas'd  :  the  prifoner  to  his  hold  retir'd, 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fir'd. 
All  fix'd  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work 

requir'd. 

The  fun  arofe  ;  the  ftreets  were  throng'd  around, 
The  palace  opened,  and  the  pofts  were  crown'd. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
The  expefted  fpoufe,  and  entertains  the  friends; 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church,  the  priefts  in- 
voke 
The  powers,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant 
fmoke.  565 

This  done,  they  feaft,  and  at  the  clofe  of  night' 
By  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight,   . 
Thefe  lead  the  lively  dance,  and   thofe  thcj 
brimming  bowls  invite. 
Now,   at  the  appointed  place  and  hour  af- 
fignd. 
With  fouls  refolv*d  the  ravifliers  were  join'd  :  570 
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Three  bands  are  form'd;  the  firft  is  fent  before 
1^0  favour  the  retreat,  and  guard  the  fhore; 
The  fecond  at  the  palace-gate  is  plac'd, 
And  up  the  lofty  ftairs  afcend  the  laft :         574. 
A  peaceful  troop  they  feem  with  {hining  vefts, 
But  coats  of  mail  beneath  fecure  their  breafts. 
Dauntlefs  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head, 
And  find  the  feaft  renewed,  the  table  fpread : 
Sweet  voices,  mix'd  with  inftrumental  founds, 
Afcend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  re- 
bounds. 580 
When,  like  the  harpies,  rufhing  through   the 

hall 
The  fudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall. 
Their  fmoaking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown ; 
Each  raviftier  prepares  to  feize  his  own : 
The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace,     5S5 
Shriek  out  for  aid,  confufion  fills  the  place. 
Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,     the    palace    gleams    with    fliining 
fwords. 
But  late  is  all  defence,  and  fuccour  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravifhers  remain  :         590 
Two  ftnrdy  flaves  were  only  fent  before 
To  bear  the  purchased  prize  in  fafety  to  the 

flriore. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  clofe  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confeffing  fear: 

All  2 
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Backward  they  move,  but  fcorn  their  pace  to 

mend ;  6^5 

Then  feek  the  ftairs,   and  with  flow  hafte  de- 

fcend. 
Fierce  Paiimond,  their  paffage  to  prevent, 
Thruft  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  defcent. 
The  blade  return^  unbath'd,  and  to  the  han-( 

die  bent. 
Stout  Cymon    foon    remounts,    and    cleft   in 

two  600 

His  rival's  head  with  one  defcending  blow  : 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormifda  flood, 
He  turned  the  point ;    the  fword  inur'd   to 

blood, 
Bor'd  his  unguarded  breatt,  which  pour'd  a 

purple  flood. 
With  vow^d  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pur- 

fues,  605 

The  ravilhers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews ; 
The  hall  is  heap'd  with  corpfe ;  the  fprinkled 

gore 
Befmears  the    walls,    and   floats   the   marble 

floor. 
Difpers'd    at   length  the  drunken    fquadron^ 

flies,  I 

The  viftors  to  their  veflel  bear  the  prize  ;  6io  V 
'And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamenta-  I 

ble  cries.  < 
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The  crew  with  merry  fhouts  their  anchors- 
weigh, 
Then  ply  their  oars,   and  brufli  the  buxom 

fea, 
While  troops  of  gathered  Rhodians  crowd  the 

key. 

What  fliould  the  people  do  when  left  alone?  615 
The  governor  and  government  are  gone. 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  convey 'd  ; 
Some  troops  di{banded,  and  the  reft  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  fovereign  of  the  fea  no  more  ; 
Their  Ihips  unrigg'd,    and  fpent    their  naval 
ftore ;  620 

They  neither  could  defend,  nor  can  purfue. 
But  grin'd  their  teeth,  and  caft  a  helplefs  view  : 
In  vain  with  darts  a  diftant  war  they  try, 
Short,  and  more  fliort,  the  miffive  weapons  fly. 
Meanwhile  the  ravifliers  their  crimes  enjov,  625 
And  flying  fails  and  fvveeping  oars  employ  : 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  little  fpace  are  loft, 
Jove's  ifle  they  feek,  nor  Jove  denies  his  coaft. 

In  fafety  landed  on  the  Candian  ftiore,     629 
With  generous  wines  their  fpirits  they  reftore  : 
There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  refides, 
Both  court,  and  wed  at  once  the  wilUng  brides, 
A  war  enfues,  the  Cretans  own  their  caufe, 
Stiff"  to  defend  their  hofpitable  laws : 
Both  parties  lofe  by  turns ;  and  neither  wins. 
Till  peace  propounded  by  a  truce  begins. 
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The  kindred  of  the  flain  forgive  the  deed. 
But  a  fliort  exile  muft  for  ftiew  precede  : 
The  term  expird,  from  Candia  they  remove, 
Apd  happy  each^  at  home,  enjoys  his  love,  64(5 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
LORD    RADCLIFFE*. 

MY    LORD, 

1  HESE  Mifcellany  Poems  are  by  many  titles 
yours.  The  firft  they  claim  from  your  acceptance 
of  my  promife  to  prefent  them  to  you,  before  fome 
of  them  were  yet  in  being.  The  reft  are  derived 
from  your  own  merit,  the  exaQ:nefs  of  your  judgment 
in  poetry,  and  the  candour  of  your  nature ;  eafy  to 
forgive  fome  trivial  faults,  when  they  come  accom- 
panied with  countervailing  beauties.  But,  after  all, 
though  thefe  are  your  equitable  claims  to  a  dedica- 
tion from  other  poets,  yet  I  muft  acknowledge  a  bribe 
in  the  cafe,  which  is  your  particular  liking  of  my 
verfes.  It  is  a  vanity  common  to  all  writers,  to 
over-value  their  own  productions  ;  and  it  is  better 
for  me  to  own  this  failing  in  myfelf,  than  the  world  to 
do  it  for  me.  For  what  other  reafon  have  I  fpent 
my  life  in  fo  unprofitable  a  ftudy  ?  why  am  I  grown 

*  Prefixed   to  the  Third  Volume  of  Dryden's  Mifcellany 
iPoems,  printed  in  1693. 
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old,  in  feeking  fo  barren  a  reward  as  fame  ?  The  fame 
parts  and  application,  which  have  made  me  a  poet, 
might  have  raifed  me  to  any  honours  of  the  gown, 
which  are  often  given  to  men  of  as  little  learning  and 
lefs  honefty  than  myfelf.  No  government  has  ever 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  wherein  time-fervers  and  blocks 
heads  will  not  be  uppermoft.  The  perfons  are  only 
changed,  but  the  fame  jugglings  in  ftate,  the  fame 
hypocrify  in  religion,  the  fame  felf-intereft,  and  mif- 
management,  will  remain  for  ever.  Blood  and  mo- 
iiey  will  be  lavifhed  in  all  ages,  only  for  the  prefer* 
ment  of  new  faces,  with  old  confciences.  There  is 
too  often  a  jaundice  in  the  eyes  of  great  men;  they 
fee  not  thofe  wliom  they  raife  in  the  fame  colours 
with  other  men.  All  whom  they  affe6t,  look  golden 
to  them ;  when  the  gilding  is  only  in  their  own  dif- 
tempered  fight.  Thefe  confideratip^s  have  given  me 
a  kind  of  contempt  for  thofe  who  have  rifen  by  un-? 
worthy  ways.  I  am  not  aihamed  to  be  little,  when 
I  fee  them  fo  infamoufly  great ;  neither  do  I  know 
why  the  name  of  poet  Ihould  be  diflionourable  to 
me,  if  I  am  truly  one,  as  I  hope  I  am ;  fpr  I  will 
never  do  any  thing  that  fliall  dilhonour  it,  The  no^ 
tions  of  morality  are  known  to  all  men :  none  can 
pretend  ignorance  of  thofe  ideas  which  are  in-born 
in  mankind  :  and  if  I  fee  one  thing,  and  pra6i;ife  the 
contrary,  I  muft  be  difmgenuous,  not  to  acknowledge 
a  clear  truth,  and  bafe,  to  a6t  agamlt  the  light  of  my 
own  confcience.  For  the  reputation  of  my  honefty, 
no  man  can  queftion  it,  who  has  any  of  his  own  :  for 
that  of  my  poetry,  it  Ihall  either  ftand  by  its  owii 
merit,  or  fall  for  want  of  it.     Ill  writers  are  ufually 
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the  fliarpefl  cenfors  ;  for  they  (as  the  beft  poet  an4 
the  beft  patrpn  faid) 

When  in  the  full  perfe6lion  of  decay. 
Turn  vinegar,  and  come  again  in  play* 

Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation 
of  a  critic  ;  I  mean  of  a  critic  in  the  general  accep- 
tation of  this  age ;  for  formerly  they  were  quite  ano-^ 
ther  fpecjes  of  men.  They  were  defenders  of  poets, 
and  commentators  on  their  works ;  to  illuftrate  ob^ 
fcure  beauties  ;  to  place  fome  paffages  in  a  better 
light;  to  redeem  others  from  malicious  interpreta- 
tions ;  to  help  out  an  author's  modefty,  who  is  npt 
pftentatious  of  his  wit ;  and,  in  Ihort,  to  Ihield  him 
from  the  ill-nature  of  thofe  fellows,  who  were  then 
called  Zoili  and  Momi,  and  now  take  upon  them* 
felves  the  venerable  name  of  cenfors.  But  neither 
Zoilus,  nor  he  who  endeavoured  to  defame  Virgil, 
were  ever  adopted  into  the  name  of  critics  by  the 
ancients  ;  what  their  reputation  was  then,  we  know ; 
and  their  fucceffors  in  this  age  deferve  no  better. 
Are  our  auxiliary  forces  turned  our  enemies  ?  are 
they,  who  at  beft  are  but  wits  of  the  fecond  order, 
and  whofe  only  credit  amongft  readers  is  what  they 
obtained  by  being  fubfervient  to  the  fame  of  wTiters, 
are  thefe  become  rebels  of  flaves,  and  ufurpers  of 
fubje6ls  ?  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  moft  honourable  terms 
of  them,  are  they  from  our  feconds  become  principals 
againft  us  ?  Does  the  ivy  undermine  the  oak,  which 
fupports  its  weaknefs  ?  What  labour  would  it  coft 
them  to  put  in  a  better  line,  than  the  w^orft  of  thofe 
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which  they  expunge  in  a  true  poet  ?  Petronius,  the 
greateft  wit  perhaps  of  all  the  Romans,  yet  when  his 
envy  prevailed  upon  his  judgement  to  fall  on  Lucan, 
he  fell  himfelf  in  his  attempt :  he  performed  worfe 
in  his  Eflay  of  the  Civil  War,  than  the  author  of  the 
Pharfalia ;  and  avoiding  his  errors,  has  made  greater 
of  his  own.  Julius  Scaliger  would  needs  turn  down 
Homer,  and  abdicate  him  after  the  poiTeffion  of  three 
thoufand  years :  has  he  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  ? 
he  has  indeed  fliow^n  us  fome  of  thofe  imperfections 
in  him,  which  are  incident  to  human  kind ;  but  who 
had  not  rather  be  that  Homer  than  this  Scaliger  ? 
You  fee  the  fame  hypercritick,  when  he  endeavours 
to  mend  the  beginning  of  Claudian  (a  faulty  poet, 
and  living  in  a  barbarous  age)  yet  how  fliort  he 
comes  of  him,  and  fubftitutes  fuch  verfes  of  his  own 
as  deferve  the  ferula.  What  a  cenfure  has  he  made 
of  Lucan,  that  he  rather  feems  to  bark  than  fmg ! 
Would  any  but  a  dog  have  made  fo  fnarling  a  com-p 
parifon?  One  would  have  thought  he  had  learned 
Latin,  as  late  as  they  tell  us  he  did  Greek.  Yet  he 
came  off,  with  B,pace  tud,  by  your  good  leave,  Lucan ; 
he  called  him  not  by  thofe  outrageous  names,  of 
fool,  booby,  and  blockhead :  he  had  fomewhat  more 
of  good  manners  than  liis  fucceffors,  as  he  had  much 
"  more  knowledge.  We  have  two  forts  of  thofe  gen- 
tlemen in  our  nation  :  fome  of  them  proceeding  with 
a  feeming  moderation  and  pretence  of  refpe6t  to  the 
dramatic  writers  of  the  laft  age,  only  fcorn  and  vilify 
the  prefent  poets,  to  fet  up  their  predeceffors.  But 
this  is  only  in  appearance ;  for  their  real  defign  is 
nothing  lefs  than  to  do  honour  to  any  man,  befides 
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tliemfelves.     Horace  took  notice  of  fuch  men  in  his 
age: 

' Non  ingeniis  fa  vet  ille  fepultis ; 


Noftra  fed  impugnat ;  nos  noftraque  lividus  odit. 

It  is  not  with  an  ultimate  intention  to  pay  reve- 
rence to  the  manes  of  Shakfpeare,  Fletcher,  and 
Ben  Jonfon,  that  they  commend  their  writings,  but 
to  throw  dirt  on  the  wTiters  of  this  age :  their  decla- 
ration is  one  thing,  and  their  practice  is  another. 
By  a  feeming  veneration  to  our  fathers,  they  would 
thruft  out  us  their  lawful  ilTue,  and  govern  us  them- 
felves,  under  a  fpecious  pretence  of  reformation. 
If  they  could  compafs  their  intent,  what  Avould  wit 
and  learning  get  by  fuch  a  change  ?  if  we  are  bad 
poets,  they  are  worfe  ;  and  when  any  of  their  woeful 
pieces  come  abroad,  the  difference  is  fo  great  betwixt 
them  and  good  writers,  that  there  need  no  criticifms 
on  our  part  to  decide  it.  When  they  defcribe  the 
writers  of  this  age,  they  draw  fuch  raonftrous  figures 
of  them,  as  refemble  none  of  us  :  our  pretended  pic- 
tures are  fo  unlike,  that  it  is  evident  we  never  fat  to 
them :  they  are  all  grotefque ;  the  products  of  their 
wild  imaginations,  things  out  of  nature,  fo  far  from 
being  copied  from  us,  that  they  refemble  nothing 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be.  But  there  is  another 
fort  of  infecls,  more  venomous  than  the  former, 
Thofe  who  manifeftly  aim  at  the  deftru6^tion  of  our 
poetical  church  and  ftate,  who  allow  nothing  to  their 
countrymen,  either  of  this  or  of  the  former  age; 
tbefe  attack  the  living  by  raking  up  the  allies  of  the 
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dead ;  well  knowing  that  if  they  can  fubvert  theli* 
original  title  to  the  ftage,  we  who  claim  under  them 
muft  fall  of  courfe.  Peace  be  to  the  venerable  fhades 
of  Shakfpeare,  and  Ben  Jonfon  :  none  of  the  living 
will  prefume  to  have  any  competition  with  them :  as 
they  were  our  predeceffors,  fo  they  were  our  m afters* 
We  trail  our  plays  under  them,  but  (as  at  the  fune- 
rals of  a  Turkifli  emperor)  our  enfigns  are  furled  or 
dragged  upon  the  ground,  in  honour  to  the  dead ; 
fo  we  may  lawfully  advance  our  own,  afterwards,  to 
Ihow  that  we  fucceed :  if  lefs  in  dignity,  yet  on  the 
fame  foot  and  title,  which  we  think  too  we  can  main- 
tain againft  the  infolence  of  our  own  janizaries.  If  I 
am  the  man,  as  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  who  am 
feemingly  courted,  and  fecretly  undermined;  I  think 
I  ihall  be  able  to  defend  myfelf,  when  1  am  openly 
attacked.  And  to  fhew  befides  that  the  Greek  writers 
only  gave  us  the  rudiments  of  a  ftage  which  they  ne- 
ver finiihed :  that  many  of  the  tragedies  in  the  former 
age  amongft  us,  were  without  comparifon  beyond 
thofe  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  But  at  prefent, 
I  have  neither  the  leifure  nor  the  means  for  fuch  an 
undertaking.  It  is  ill  going  to  law  for  an  eftate,  with 
him  who  is  in  polTeffion  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  prefent 
profits,  to  feed  his  caufe.  But  the  quantum  mutatus 
may  be  remembered  in  due  time.  In  the  mean  while, 
I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  who  gave  the  provocation; 
This,  my  Lord,  is,  I  confefs,  a  long  digreffion, 
from  Mifcellany  Poems  to  Modern  Tragedies  :  but  I 
have  the  ordinary  excufe  of  an  injured  man,  who  will 
be  telling  his  tale  unfeafonably  to  his  betters  ;  though 
at  the  fame  time,  lam  certain  you  are   fo  good  a 
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friend,  as  to  take  a  concern  in  all  things  which  be- 
long to  one  who  fo  truly  honours  you.  And  befides^ 
being  yourfelf  a  critick  of  the  genuine  fort,  who  have 
read  the  beft  authors  in  their  ow^n  languages,  who 
perfe6lly  diftinguiih  of  their  feveral  merits,  and  in 
general  prefer  them  to  the  moderns,  yet,  I  know, 
you  judge  for  the  Englilh  tragedies,  againft  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  againft  the  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanifh,  of  thefe  latter  ages.  Indeed^ 
there  is  a  vaft  difference  betwixt  arguing  like  Perault 
in  behalf  of  the  French  poets,  againft  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  betwixt  giving  the  Engliih  poets  their 
undoubted  due  of  excelling  ^fchylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles.  For  if  we,  or  our  greater  fathers, 
have  not  yet  brought  the  drama  to  an  abfolute  per- 
fe6lion,  yet  at  leaft  we  have  carried  it  much  farther 
than  thofe  ancient  Greeks ;  who,  beginning  from  a 
Chorus,  could  never  totally  exclude  it,  as  we  have 
done ;  who  find  it  an  unprofitable  incumbrance,  with- 
out any  neceffity  of  entertaining  it  amongft  us ;  and 
without  the  poffibility  of  eftabliiliing  it  here,  unlefs 
it  were  fupported  by  a  publick  charge.  Neither  can 
we  accept  of  thofe  lay-biihops,  as  fome  call  them, 
who,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  ftage,  would 
intrude  themfelves  upon  us,  as  our  fuperiors,  being 
indeed  incompetent  judges  of  what  is  manners,  what 
religion,  and  leaft  of  all,  what  is  poetry  and  good 
fenfe.  I  can  tell  them  in  behalf  of  all  my  fellows, 
that  when  they  come  to  exercife  a  jurifdiQ;ion  over 
us,  they  ftiall  have  the  ftage  to  themfelves,  as  they 
have  the  laurel.  As  little  can  I  grant,  that  the 
French  dramatick  writers  excel  the  Engliih  :  our  au- 
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thors  as  far  lurpafs  them  in  genius,  as  our  ibldiers 
excel  theirs  in  courage  :  it  is  true,  in  condu6b  they 
furpafs  us  either  way  :  yet  that  proceeds  not  fo  much 
from  their  greater  knowledge,  as  from  the  difference 
of  taftes  in  the  two  nations.  They  content  them- 
felves  with  a  thin  defign,  without  epifodes,  and  ma- 
naged by  few  perfons.  Our  audience  will  not  be 
pleafed  but  with  variety  of  accidents,  an  underplot^ 
and  many  a6lors.  They  follow  the  ancients  too  fer- 
vilely,  in  the  mechanick  rules,  and  w^e  alTume  too 
much  licence  to  ourfelves,  in  keeping  them  only  in 
view,  at  too  great  a  diftance.  But  if  our  audience 
had  their  taftes,  our  poets  could  more  eafdy  comply 
with  them,  than  the  French  writers  could  come  up  to 
the  fublimity  of  our  thoughts,  or  to  the  difficult  va- 
riety of  our  defigns.  However  it  be,  I  dare  efta- 
blilh  it  for  a  rule  of  practice  on  the  ftage,  that  we 
are  bound  to  pleafe  thofe  whom  we  pretend  to  en- 
tertain; and  that  at  any  price,  religion  and  good 
manners  only  excepted ;  and  I  care  not  much,  if  I 
give  this  handle  to  our  bad  illiterate  poetafters,  for 
the  defence  of  their  Scriptions,  as  they  call  them. 
There  is  a  fort  of  merit  in  delighting  the  fpe6lators ; 
which  is  a  name  more  proper  for  them,  than  that  of 
auditors ;  or  elfe  Horace  is  in  the  wTong,  when  he 
commends  Lucilius  for  it.  But  thefe  common  places 
I  mean  to  treat  at  greater  leifure :  in  the  mean  time, 
fubmitting  that  little  I  have  faid,  to  your  Lordihip's 
approbation,  or  your  cenfure,  and  chufmg  rather  to 
entertain  you  this  way,  as  you  are  a  judge  of  writ- 
ing, than  to  opprefs  your  modefty  with  other  com- 
mendations; which,  though  they  are  your  due,  yet 
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would  not  be  equally  received  in  this  fatirical  and 
cenforious  age.  That  which  cannot  without  injury 
be  denied  to  you,  is  the  eafmefs  of  your  donverfa- 
tion,  far  from  afFe6lation  or  pride  :  not  denying  even 
to  enemies  their  juft  praifes.  And  this,  if  I  would 
dwell  on  any  theme  of  this  nature,  is  no  vulgar  com- 
mendation to  your  Lordfhip.  Without  flattery,  my 
Lord,  you  have  it  in  your  nature,  to  be  a  patron  and 
encourager  of  good  poets,  but  your  fortune  has  not 
yet  put  into  your  hands  the  opportunity  of  expreffing 
it.  What  you  will  be  hereafter,  may  be  more  than 
gueffed,  by  what  you  are  at  prefent.  You  maintain 
the  chara6ter  of  a  nobleman,  without  that  haughti- 
nefs  which  generally  attends  too  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  when  you  converfe  with  gentlemen,  you  for- 
get not  that  you  have  been  of  their  order.  You  are 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  king,  who,  amongft 
her  other  high  perfe6lions,  has  derived  from  him  a 
charming  behaviour,  a  winning  goodnefs,  and  a  ma- 
jeftic  perfon.  The  Mufes  and  the  Graces  are  the 
ornaments  of  your  family ;  while  the  Mufe  lings,  the 
Grace  accompanies  her  voice :  even  the  fervants  of 
the  Mufes  have  fometimes  had  the  happinefs  to  hear 
her ;  and  to  receive  their  infpirations  from  her. 

I  will  not  give  myfelf  the  liberty  of  going  farther ; 
for  it  is  fo  fweet  to  wander  in  a  pleafing  way,  that  I 
fhould  never  arrive  at  my  journey's  end.  To  keep 
myfelf  from  being  belated  in  my  letter,  and  tiring 
your  attention,  I  muft  return  to  the  place  where  I 
was  fetting  out.  I  humbly  dedicate  to  your  Lord- 
(hip,  my  own  labours  in  this  Mifcellany :  at  the  fame 
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time,  not  arrogating  to  myfelf  the  privilege  of  m- 
fcribing  to  you  the  works  of  others  who  are  joined 
with  me  in  this  undertaking,  over  which  I  can  pre- 
tend no  right     Your  lady  and  you   have  done  me 
the  favour  to  hear  me  read  my  tranflations  of  Ovid ; 
and  you  both  feemed  not  to  be  difpleafed  with  them. 
Whether  it  be  the  partiality   of  an  old  man  to  his 
youngeft  child,  I  know^  not :  hut  they  appear  to  me 
the  beft  of  all  my  endeavours  in  this  kind.     Perhaps 
this  poet  is  more  eafy  to  be  tranflated   than  fome 
others,  whom  I  have  lately  attempted  :  perhaps  toOy 
he  was  more  according  to  my  genius.     He  is  cer- 
tainly more  palatable  to  the  reader,   than  any  of  the 
Roman  wits,  though  fome  of  them  are  more  lofty, 
fome  more  inftru6tive,  and  others  more  correct.     He 
had  learning  enough  to  make  him  equal  to  the  belt. 
But  as  his  verfe  came  eafily,  he  wanted  the  toil  of 
application  to  amend  it.     He  is  often  luxuriant  both 
in  his  fancy  and  expreffions,  and  as  it  has  lately  been 
obferved,  not  always  natural.     If  wit  be  pleafantry, 
he  has  it  to  excefs ;  but  if  it  be  propriety,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  and,  above  all,  Virgil  are  his  fuperiors.  I 
have  faid  fo  much  of  him  already,  in  my  preface  to 
his  Heroical  epiftles,  that  there  remains  little  to  be 
added  in  this  place :  for  my  own  part,    I  have  en- 
deavoured to  copy  his  character  what  I  could  in  this 
tranflation,    even,    perhaps,    farther  than  I  fliould 
have  done ;  to  his  very  faults.     Mr.  Chapman,  in 
his  tranflation  of  Homer,  profelTes  to  have  done  it 
fomewhat  paraphraftically,  and  that  on  fet  purpofe; 
bis  opinion  being,  that  a  good  poet  is  to  be  tranf- 
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lated  in  that  manner.  I  remember  not  the  reafon 
-which  he  gives  for  it :  but  I  fuppofe  it  is,  for^fear  of 
omitting  any  of  his  excellencies  :  fure  I  am,  that  if 
it  be  a  fault,  it  is  much  more  pardonable  than  that 
of  thofe,  who  run  into  the  other  extreme  of  a  Hteral 
and  clofe  tranflation,  where  the  poet  is  confined  fo 
ftreightly  to  his  author's  words,  that  he  wants  elbow- 
room  to  exprefs  his  elegancies.  He  leaves  him  ob- 
fcure;  he  leaves  him  profe,  where  he  found  him 
verfe:  and  no  better  than  thus  has  Ovid  been  ferved 
by  the  fo  much  admired  Sandys.  This  is  at  leaft  the 
idea  which  I  have  remaining  of  his  tranflation  ;  for  I 
never  read  him  fmce  I  was  a  boy.  They  who  take 
him  upon  content,  from  the  praifes  which  their  fa- 
thers gave  him,  may  inform  their  judgment  by  read- 
ing him  again,  and  fee  (if  they  underftand  the  origi- 
nal) what  is  become  of  Ovid's  poetry,  in  his  verfion ; 
whether  it  be  not  all,  or  the  greateft  part  of  it,  eva- 
porated :  but  this  proceeded  from  the  wrong  judg- 
ment of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  They  neither 
knew  good  verfe  nor  loved  it ;  they  were  fcholars,  it 
is  true,  but  they  were  pedcints.  And  for  a  juft  re- 
w^ard  of  their  pedantic  pains,  all  their  tranflations 
want  to  be  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

If  I  flatter  not  myfelf,  or  if  my  friends  have  not 
flattered  me,  •  I  have  given  my  author's  fenfe,  for  the 
moft  part  truly :  for  to  miftake  fometimes  is  inci- 
dent to  all  men,  and  not  to  follow  the  Dutch  com- 
mentators always,  may  be  forgiven  to  a  man  who 
thinks  them  in  the  general,  heavy  grofs-witted  fel- 
lows, fit  only  to  glofs  on  their  own  dull  poets.     But 
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I  leave  a  farther  fatire  on  their  wit,  till  I  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  fhew  how  much  I  love  and  ho- 
nour them.     I  have  likewife   attempted  to  reftore 
Ovid  to  his  native  fweetnefs,  eafmels,  and  fmooth- 
nefs ;  and  to  give  my  poetry  a  kind  of  cadence, 
and,  as  we  call  it,  a  run  of  verfe,  as  like  the  origi- 
nal, as  the  Engliih  can  come  up  to  the  Latin.     As 
he  feldom  ufes  any  Synalephas,    fo  I  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  them,  as  often  as  I  could  :  I  have 
likewife  given  him  his  own  turns,  both  on  the  words 
and  on  the  thought,  which  I  cannot  fay  are  inimita- 
ble, becaufe  I  have  copied  them ;  and  fo  may  others, 
if  they  ufe  the  fame  diligence  :  but  certainly  they  are 
wonderfully  graceful  in  this  poet.      Since  I  have 
named  the  Synalepha,  which  is  the  cutting  off  one 
vowel  immediately  before  another,  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  it  from  Chapman's  Homer,  which  lies  be- 
fore me ;  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  underftand  not 
the  Latin  Profodia.     It  is  in  the  firft  line  of  the  ar- 
gument to  the  firft  Iliad. 

ApoUo'g  prieft  to  th'  Argive  fleet  doth  bring,  8cc. 

There  we  fee  he  makes  it  not  the  Argive,  but  th'  Ar- 
give, to  fhun  the  ihock  of  the  two  vowels,  immedi- 
ately following  each  other ;  but,  in  his  fecond  argu- 
ment, in  the  fame  page,  he  gives  a  bad  example  of 
the  quite  contrary  kind : 

Alpha  the  pray'r  of  Chryfes  fings  : 
The  army's  plague,  the  ftrife  of  kii^s. 
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In  thefe  words  the  army's,  the  ending  with  a  vowel, 
and  armys  beginning  with  another  vowel,  without 
cutting  ofF  the  firft,  which  by  it  had  been  tK  army's^ 
there  remains  a  moft  horrible  ill-founding  gap  be- 
twixt thole  words.  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  every 
where  obferved  the  rule  of  the  Synalepha  in  my  tranf- 
lation ;  but  wherefoever  I  have  not,  it  is  a  fault  in 
found :  the  French  and  the  Italians  have  made  it  an 
inviolable  precept  in  their  verification ;  therein  fol- 
lowing the  fevere  example  of  the  Latin  poets.  Our 
countrymen  have  not  yet  reformed  their  poetry  fo 
far,  but  content  themfelves  with  following  the  licen- 
tious pra6lice  of  the  Greeks;  who,  though  they 
fometimes  ufe  Synalephas,  yet  make  no  difficulty 
very  often,  to  found  one  vowel  upon  another;  as 
Homer  does,  in  the  very  firft  line  of  Alpha.  M»fwy 
S.i\h  Qioiy  UnXmol^iu  'A;^iAr(^.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  the  fecond  line,  in  thefe  words  (xvp^  'A^ocmg, 
find  aAyg'  Umsy  the  Synalepha  in  revenge  is  twice 
obferved.  But  it  becomes  us,  for  the  fake  of  Eu- 
phony, rather  Mufas  colere  fever  lores,  with  the  Ro- 
mans, than  to  give  into  the  loofenefs  of  the  Gre- 
cians. 

I  have  tired  myfelf,  and  have  been  fummoned  by 
the  prefs  to  fend  away  this  Dedication,  otherwife  I 
had  expofed  fome  other  faults,  which  are  daily  com- 
mitted by  our  Englilh  poets ;  which,  with  care  and 
obfervation,  might  be  amended.  For,  after  all,  our 
language  is  both  copious,  fignificant  and  majeftical, 
and  might  be  reduced  into  a  more  harmonious 
found.     But,  for  want  of  publick  encouragement^  in 
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this  iron  age,  we  are  lb  far  from  making  any  progref^ 
in  the  improvement  of  our  tongue,  that  in  few  years, 
we  fhall  fpeak  and  write  as  barharoufly  as  our  neigh^r 
hours. 

Notwithftanding  my  hafte,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
tell  your  Lordfhip,  that  there  are  two  fragments  of 
Homer  tranildted  in  this  Mifceilany ;  one  by  Mr. 
Congreve  (whom  I  cannot  mention  without  the  ho- 
nour which  is  due  to  his  excellent  parts,  and  that 
entire  affection  which  I  bear  him)  and  the  other  by 
myfelf.  Both  the  fubjecls  are  pathetical,  and  I  am, 
fure  my  friend  has  added  to  the  tendernefs  which  he 
found  in  the  original,  and,  without  flattery,  furpaffed 
his  author.  Yet  I  muft  needs  fay  this  in  reference 
to  Homer,  that  he  is  much  more  capable  of  exciting 
the  manly  paffions  than  thofe  of  grief  and  pity.  To 
caufe  admiration,  is  indeed  the  proper  and  adequate 
delign  of  an  epick  poem :  and  in  that  he  has  excelled 
even  Virgil ;  yet,  without  prefuming  to  arraign  our 
mafter,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  is  fomcwhat 
too  talkative,  and  more  than  fomewhattoo  digreffive^ 
This  is  fo  manifelt,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  that; 
little  parcel  which  I  have  tranflated,  perhaps  too. 
literally :  there  Andromache,  in  the  midit  of  her 
concernment  and  fright  for  He6tor,  runs  off  her 
biafs,  to  tell  him  a  ftory  of  her  pedigree,  and  of  the 
lamentable  death  of  her  father,  her  n\other,  and  her 
feven  brothers.  The  devil  was  in  He6lor  if  he  knew 
not  all  this  matter,  as  well  as  flie  who  told  it  him ; 
for  flie  had  been  his  bedfellow  for  many  years  toge- 
ther:  and  if  he  knew  it,  then  it  muft  be  confeffed^ 
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that  Homer  in  this  long  digreflfion,  has  rather  given 
us  his  own  character,  than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom 
he  paints.  His  dear  friends  the  commentators,  who 
never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  will  needs  excufe  him,  by 
making  the  prefent  forrow  of  Andromache,  to  occa- 
fion  the  remembrance  of  all  the  pait :  but  others 
think  that  ihe  had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief  which 
now  oppr^ffed  her,  without  running  for  affiftance  to 
her  family.  Virgil,  I  am  confident,  would  have 
omitted  fuch  a  work  of  fupererogation.  But  Virgil 
had  the  gift  of  exprefling  much  in  little,  and  fome- 
times  in  filence :  for  though  he  yielded  much  to  Ho- 
mer in  invention,  he  more  excelled  him  in  his  admi- 
rable judgment.  He  drew  the  paffion  of  Dido  for 
JEneas,  in  the  moft  lively  and  moft  natural  colours 
imaginable.  Homer  was  ambitious  enough  of  mov- 
ing  pity ;  for  he  has  attempted  twice  on  the  fame 
fubje6t  of  Hector's  death:  firft,  when  Priam  and 
Hecuba  beheld  his  corpfe,  which  was  dragged  after 
the  chariot  of  Achilles  ;  and  then  in  the  lamentation 
which  was  made  over  him,  when  his  body  was  re- 
deemed by  Priam ;  and  the  fame  perfons  again  be- 
wail his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to  help  the 
cry.  But  if  this  lalt  excite  compaflion  in  you,  as  I 
doubt  not  but  it  will,  you  are  more  obliged  to  the 
tranflator  than  the  poet :  for  Homer,  as  I  obferved 
before,  can  move  rage  better  than  he  can  pity :  he 
itirs  up  the  irafcible  appetite,  as  our  philolbphers 
call  it ;  he  provokes  to  murther,  and  the  deftru^tioa 
of  God's  images ;  he  forms  and  equips  thofe  unr 
godly  man-killers,  whom  we  poets,  when  we  flatten 
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them,  call  heroes ;  a  race  of  men  who  can  never  en- 
joy quiet  in  themfelves,  'till  they  have  taken  it  from 
all  the  world.     This  is  Homer's  commendation,  and 
fuch  as  it  is,  the  lovers  of  peace,  or  at  leaft  of  more 
moderate  heroifm,  will  never  envy   him.     But  let 
Homer  and  Virgil  contend  for  the  prize  of  honour, 
betwixt  themfelves,  I  am  fatisfied  they  will  never 
have  a  third  concurrent.     I  wifh  Mr.  Congreve  had 
the  leifure  to  tranflate  him,  and  the  world  the  good 
nature  and  juftice  to  encourage  him  in  that  noble  de- 
fign,  of  which  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I 
know.     The  earl  of  Mulgrave  and  Mr.  Waller,  two 
of  the  belt  judges  of  our  age,  have  affured  me,  that 
they  could  never  read  over  the  tranflation  of  Chap- 
man, without  incredible  pleafure  and  extreme  trans- 
port.    This  admiration  of  theirs  mull  needs  proceed 
from  the  author  himfelf :  for  the  tranflator  has  thrown 
him  down  as  low  as  harlh  numbers,  improper  Eng- 
liih,    and  a  monftrous  length  of  verfe  could  carry 
him.     What  then  would  he  appear  in   the  harmo- 
nious verfion  of  one  of  the  belt  writers,    living  in  a 
much  better  age  than  was  the  laft  ?  I  mean  for  verfi- 
fication,  and  the  art  of  numbers :  for  in  the  drama 
we  have  not  arrived  to  the  pitch  of  Shakfpeare  and 
Ben  Jonfon.     But  here,  my  Lord,  I  am  forced  to 
break  off  abruptly,  without  endeavouring  at  a  com- 
pliment in  the  clofe.     This  Mifcellany,  is  without 
difpute,  one  of  the  beft  of  the  kind,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  extant  in  our  tongue.      At  leaft,  as  Sir 
Samuel  Tuke  has  faid  before  me,  a  modeft  man  may 
praife  what  is  not  his  own.    My  fellows  have  ng 
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need  of  any  prote6lion,  but  I  humbly  recommend 
my  part  of  it,  as  much  as  it  deferves,  to  your  patron- 
age and  acceptance,  and  all  the  reft  to  your  forgive- 
nefe,     I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordihip's  moft 
Obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  DRYDEN. 
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Of  bodies  chang'd  to  various  forms  I  fing: 
Ye  gods,  from  whence  thefe  miracles  did  fpring, 
Infpire  my  numbers  with  celeftial  beat; 
^Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  compleat ; 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhymes,  5 

Peduc'd  from  nature's  birth,  to  Caefa/s  times. 

Before  the  feas,  and  this  terreftrial  ball. 
And  heaven's  high  canopy,  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face  ; 
Rather  a  rude  and  indigefled  mafs :  lo 

A  hfelefs  lump,  unfaftuon'd,  and  unfram'd. 
Of  jarring  feeds,  and  juftly  Chaos  nam^d. 
No  fun  was  lighted  up  the  w^orld  to  view; 
No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew : 
Nor  yet  was  earth  fufpended  in  the  fky  ;  is 

Nor,  pois'dj  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie : 
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Nor   feas  about   the   ftiores   their   arms    had 

thrown ; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  Hght,  and  earth  unftable, 
And  water's  dark  aby fs  unnavigable,  20 

No  certain  form  on  any  was  impreft ; 
All  were  confus'd,  and  each  difturb*d  the  reft. 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt, 
And  foft  with  hard,  and  hght  with  heavy  mixt. 
But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they   thus  con- 
tend, 25 
To  thefe  inteftine  difcords  put  an  end. 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  feas  from  earth  were 

driven, 
And  groffer  air  funk  from  aetherial  heaven. 
Thus   difembroird,    they    take  their  proper 

place ; 
The  next  of  kin  contiguoufly  embrace ;         30| 
And  foes  are  funder'd  by  a  larger  fpace. 
The  force  of  fire  afcended  firft  on  high, 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  fky. 
Then  air  fucceeds,  in  lightnefs  next  to  fire : 
Whofe  atoms  from  unaftive  earth  retire.         35 
Earth  finks  beneath,  and    draws  a  numerous 

throng 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldy  feeds  along. 
About  her  coafts  unruly  waters  roar, 
And,  rifing  on  a  ridge,  infult  the  Ihore,. 
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Thus  when  the  God,  whatever  God  washe,    40 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts 

agree, 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found. 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  fpacious  round : 
Then,    with  a  breath,   he  gave  the  winds  to 

blow; 
And  bad  the  congregated  waters  flow.  45 

He  adds  the  running  fprings,    and  (landing 

lakes ; 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 
Some  part  in  earth  are  fwallow'd  up,  the  mofl 
In  ample  oceans,  difembogu'd,  are  lofi. 
He  fhades  the  woods,  the  vallies  he  reflrains  50 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 
And  as  five  zones  the  setherial  regions  bind, 
Five,  correfpondent,  are  to  earth  aflign'd  : 
The  fun,  with  rays  direfilly  darting  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone:  55 
The  two  beneath  the  diftant  poles  complain 
Of  endlefs  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  the   extremes,  two  happier   climates 

hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  fields  of  liquid  air,  inclofing  all,  6o 

Surround  the  compafs  of  this  earthly  ball : 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above ; 
The  groffer  near  the  watry  furface  move : 
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Thick  clouds  are  fpread,  and  ftorms  engender- 
there, 
And  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortals 
fear,  65 

And  winds  that  on  their  wings  cold  winter 

bear. 

Nor  were  thofe  bluftring  brethren  leftatlarge, 
On  feas  and  fliores  their  fury  to  difcharge  : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumfcrib'd  in  place. 
They  rend  the  world,    refifllefs,    where    they 
pafs ;  70 

And  mighty  marks  of  mifchief  leave  behind; 
Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tempeftuous  kind. 
Firft  Eurus  to  the  rifing  morn  is  fent, 
(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent)  74 

And  eaftern  realms,  where  early  Periians  run, 
To  greet  the  bleft  appearance  of  the  fun. 
Weftward  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his  flight, 
Pleas'd  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light: 
Fierce  Boreas  with  his  offspring  iffues  forth, 
To  invade  the  frozen  w^aggon  of  the  North,    so 
While  frowning  Aufterfeeks  the  fouthern  fphere, 
And   rots,   with  endlefs  rain,  the  unwholfome 
year. 
High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of 
wind. 
The  God  a  clearer  fpace  for  heaven  defign'd ; 
Where  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  aether  flow,  85 
Purg'dfrom  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 
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Scarce    had   the   power   diftinguifh'd    thefe, 

when  ftraight 
The  ftars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  w^eight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mafs, 
And  upward  fhoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pafs. 
And  with  difFufive   light  adorn  the  heavenly  i 

place.  91 

Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  fupply, 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  Iky  : 
New  herds  of  beafts  he  fends,  the   plains  to 

fhare; 
New  colonies  of  birds,  to  people  air ;  91 

And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fifti  repair. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  Man  defign'd  : 
Confcious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breaft, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  reft  :  100 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  foul  infpire  ; 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  fl<y, 
And  pliant  ftUl,  retained  the  aetherial  energy  : 
Which  wife  Prometheus  tempered  into  pafte,  105 
And,  mixt   with  living   ftreams,    the  godhke 

image  caft. 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  fight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erefted  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  (kies.  110 
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From  filch  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  firft  ;  when  man,  yet 
new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reafon  knew ; 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  purfiae.  115 
Unforc'd  by  punifliment,  unawM  by  fear, 
His  words  were  fimple,  and  his  foul  fincere  : 
Needlefs  was  written  law,  where  none  oppreft ; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  in  his  breaft  : 
No  fuppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  ap- 
peared; 120 
No  court  erefled  yet,  nor  caufe  was  heard ; 
But  all  was  fafe,    for  confcience   ^vas  their 

guard. 

The  mountain  trees  in  diflant  profpe6t  pleafe, 
Ere  yet  the  pine  defcended  to  the  feas ; 
Ere  fails  were  fpread,  new  oceans  to  explore ; 
And  happy  mortals,  unconcerned  for  more, 
Confin'd  their  wifties  to  their  native  (bore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  moat,  nor 

mound ; 
Nor  drum  was  heard,    nor  trumpet  s  angry 
found : 


s 
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Nor  fwords  were  forg'd ;  but,  void  of  care  and 

crime,  i30 

The  foft  creation  flept  away  their  time. 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltlefs  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovokM,^  did  fruitful  ftores  allow  : 
Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  ftrawberries  they  fed ;    135 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  reft, 
And  falling  acorns  furnifh'd  out  a  feaft. 
The  flowers,  unfown,  in  fields  and  meadows 

reignM  ; 
And  weftern  winds  immortal  fpring  maintained. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  corn  enfu'd     140 
From  earth  unafk'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd. 
From  veins  of  vallies  milk  and  neClar  broke; 
And  honey  fweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 


THE  SILVER  AGE. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  baniftiM  from  above, 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  filver  age  behold,  146* 

Excelling  brafs,  but  more  excelled  by  gold. 
Then  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  did  appear ; 
And  Spring  was  but  a  feafon  of  the  year. 
The  fun  his  annual  courfe  obliquely  made,     150 
Good  days  contrafted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 

VOL.  III.  C  C 
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Then  air  with  fultry  heats  began  to  glow. 
The  wings  of  winds  were  clog'd   with  ice  and 

fnow ; 
And  fhivering  mortals,  into  houfes  driven, 
Sought  (belter  from  the  inclemency  of  heaven. 
Tbofe  houfes,  then,,    were  caves,,   or  homely 

(beds,  155 

With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  mofs  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  feed,   the   fruitful  furrows 

broke. 
And  oxen  laboured  firft  beneath  the  yoke. 

THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 

To  this  next  came  in  courfe  the  brazen  ase : 
A  wariike  offspring  prompt  to  bloody  rage,  i^ 
Not  impious  yet 

THE  IRON  AGE. 
Hard  fteel  fucceeded  then ; 


And  ftubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 
Truth,  Modefty,  and  Shame,   the  world  for- 
fook :  i66 

Fraud,  Avarice,  and  Force,  theii*  places  took. 
Then  fails  were  fpread  to  every  wind  that  blew  ; 
Raw  were  the  failors,  and  the  depths  were  new: 
Trees,  rudely  hoUow'd,  did  the  waves  fuftain  ; 
Ere  fliips  in  triumph  ploughed  the  watry  plain* 
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Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right : 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requirM  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  {hare ; 
But  greedy  mortals  rummaging  her  ftore,     175 
Digged  from  her  entrails  firft  the  precious  ore  i 
Which  next  to  hell  the  prudent  gods  had  laid ; 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  light  difplayM ; 
Thus  curfed  fteel,  and  mor5  accurfed  gold, 
Gave  mifchief  birth,  and  made  that  mifchief 
bold:  ]8o 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  fteel  affaulted,  and  by  gold  bet  ray 'd. 
Now  (brandifti'd  weapons  glittering    in  their 

hands) 
Mankind  is  broken  loofe  from  moral  bands ; 
No  rights  of  hofpitality  remain  :  iss 

The  gueft,  by  him  who  harboured  him,  is  flain : 
The  fon-in-law  purfues  the  father's  life ; 
The  wife  her  hufband  murders,  he  the  wife. 
The  ftep-dame  poifon  for  the  fon  prepares  ; 
The  fon  inquires  into  his  father's  years.         190 
Faith  flies,  and  Piety  in  exile  mourns ; 
And  Juftice,  here  oppreft,  to  heaven  returns. 

THE  GIANTS^  WAR. 

Nor  were  the  gods   themfelves  more   fafe 

above ; 

Againft  beleaguered  heaven  the  giants  move, 
c  c  2 
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Hills  piled  on  hills,    on  mountains  mountains 
lie,  195 

To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  Iky. 
Till  Jove,  no  longer  patient,  took  his  time 
To  avenge  with  thunder  their  audacious  crime : 
Red  lightning  plaj'd  along  the  firmament, 
And  their  demolifti'd  works  to  pieces  rent.    200 
Sing'd  with  the  flames^  and  with  the  bolts  trans- 
fixed, 
With  native  earth   their   blood  the   monfters 

mixM ; 
The  blood,  indu'd  with  animating  heat. 
Did  in  tho  impregnate  earth  new  fons  beget : 
They,  hke  the  feed  from  which  they  fprungv 
accurft,  205 

Againft  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurft: 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood  ; 
Expreffing  their  original  from  blood. 
Which  when  the  king  of  gods  beheld  from  high 
(Withal  revolving  in  his  memory,  210 

What  he  himfelf  had  found  on  earth  of  late, 
Lycaon^s  guilt,  and  his  inhuman  treat) 
He  figh'd,  nor  longer  with  his  pity  ftrove; 
But  kindled  to  a  wrath  becoming  Jove  ; 
Then  caird  a  general  council  of  the  gods ;  215 
Who,  fummon'd,  iffue  from  their  bleft  abodes. 
And  fill  the  afifembly  with  a  fhining  train. 
A  way  there  is  in  heaven  s  expanded  plain. 
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Which,  when  the  fkies  are  clear,  is  feen  below. 
And  mortals  by  the  name  of  milky  know.  220 
The  ground-work  is   of  ftars  ;  through   which 

the  road 
Lies  open  to  the  thunderer's  abode. 
The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around. 
And  on  the  right  and  left  the  palace  bound ;  22* 
The  commons  where  they  can ;  the  nobler  fort, 
"With  winding  doors  wide  open,  front  the  court. 
This  place,  as  far  as  earth  with  heaven  may  vie, 
I  dare  to  call  the  Louvre  of  the  fky. 
When  all  were  plac'd,  in  feats  diftinftly  known, 
And  he,  their  father,  had  affum'd  the  throne. 
Upon  his  ivory  fceptre  firft  he  leant,  231 

Then  fhook  his  head,  thatihook  the  firmament: 
Air,  earth,  and  feas,  obey'd  the  almighty  nod; 
And,  with  a  general  fear,  confefs'd  the  god. 
At  length,  with  indignation,  thus  he  broke  235 
His  awful  filence,  and  the  powers  befpoke. 
I  was  not  more  concerned  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  univerfal  ftate 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  Ikies  were  ready  to  embrace  :     210 
For  though  the  foe  v/as  fierce,  the  feeds  of  all 
Rebellion  fprung  from  one  original; 
Now  wherefoever  ambient  waters  glide, 
All  are  corrupt,  and  all  muft  be  deftroy'd. 
Let  me  this  holy  proteftation  make  :  215 

By  hell,  and  hell's  inviolable  lake, 
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I  try'd  whatever  in  the  god-head  lay  ;  -v 

Bat  gangrened  members  muft  be  lopt  away,  y 
Before  the  nobler  parts  are  tainted  to  decay.  J 
There  dwells  below  a  race  of  dqmi-gods,  250 
Of  nymphs  in  waters,  and  of  fawns  in  woods ; 
Who,  though  not  worthy  yet  in  heaven  to  live. 
Let  'em  at  leaft  enjoy  that  earth  we  give. 
Can  thefe  be  thought  fecurely  lodg'd  below, 
When  I  myfelf,  who  no  fuperior  know,  255 
I,  who  have  heaven  and  earth  at  my  command, 
Have  been  attempted  by  Lycaon's  hand  ? 

At  this  a  murmur  through  the  fynod  went, 
And  with  one  voice  they  vote  his  punifliment. 
Thus,  when  confpiring  traitors  dar'd  to  doom 
The  fall  of  Ciefar,  and  in  him  of  Rome,         261 
The  nations  trembled  with  a  pious  fear; 
All  anxious  for  their  earthly  thunderer : 
Nor  was  their  care,  O  Caefar,  lefs  efteem'd 
By  thee,  than   that  of  heaven  for  Jove  was 
deem'd :  265 

Who  with  his  hand,  and  voice,  did  firft  reftrain 
Their  nmrmurs,  then  refum'd  his  fpeech  again. 
The  gods  to  filence  were  composed,  and  fat 
With  reverence  due  to  his  fuperior  flate. 

Cancel  your  pious  cares ;  already  he  270 

Has  paid  his  debt  to  juftice,  and  to  me. 


Ver,  1248.    But  gangren'd]  Jupiter  talks  like  a  furgeon. 

Dr  J.  Wartoij , 
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Yet  what  his  crimes,  and  what  my  judgments 

were. 
Remains  for  me  thus  briefly  to  declare. 
The  clamours  of  this  vile  degenerate  age, 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  opprefTor's  rage, 
Had  reach'd  the  ftars;  I  will  defcend,  faid  1, 27S 
In  hope  to  prove  this  loud  complaint  a  lie. 
Difguis'd  in  human  ihape,  I  travell'd  round 
The  world,  and  more  than  what   I  heard,  I 

found. 
O'er  Maenalus  I  took  my  fteepy  way,  280 

By  caverns  infamous  for  beads  of  prey : 
Then  crofs'd  Cyllene,  and  the  piny  (hade. 
More  infamous  by  curft  Lycaon  made  : 
Dark  night  had  covered  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
fore 
I  entered  his  unhofpitable  door.  285 

Juft  at  my  entrance,  I  difplay^d  the  fign 
That  fomewhat  was  approaching  of  divine. 
The  proftrate  people  pray ;  the  tyrant  grins ; 
And,  adding  prophanation  to  his  fins, 
FU  try,  faid  he,  and  if  a  god  appear,  290 

To  prove  his  deity  ftiall  coft  him  dear. 
^Twas  late;  the  gracelefs  wretch  my  death  pre- 
pares, 
When  I   (liould  foundly  fleep,     oppreft  with 

cares : 
This  dire  experiment  he  chofe,  to  prove 
If  I  were  mortal,  or  undoubted  Jove ;  2pi 
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But  firft  he  had  refolv'd  to  tafte  my  power : 
Not  long  before,  but  in  a  lucklefs  hour, 
Some  legates  fent  from  the  Moloflian  ftate, 
Were  on  a  peaceful  errand  come  to  treat : 
Of  thefe  he  murders  one,  he  boils  the  flefh,  300 
And  lays  the  mangled  morfels  in  a  dilh : 
Some  part  he  roafts ;  then  ferves  it  up  fo  draft, 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  human  feaft. 
Mov'd  with  difdain,  the  table  I  o'erturn'd ; 
And  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  burn'd.  305 
The  tyrant,  in  a  fright,  for  ftielter  gains 
The  neighboring  fields,  and  fcours  along  the 

plains. 
Howling  he  fled,  and  fain  he  would  have  fpoke. 
But  human  voice  his  brutal  tongue  forfook. 
About  his  lips  the  gathered  foam  he  churns,  ^ 
And  breathing  flaughter,   ftill  with  rage  hef 

burns,  311  ( 

But  on  the  bleating  flock  his  fury  turns.         j 
His  mantle,  now  his  hide,  with  rugged  hairs 
Cleaves  to  his  back ;  a  famifti'd  face  he  bears  ; 
His  arms  defcend,  his  ftioulders  fink  away,  315 
To  multiply  his  legs  for  chace  of  prey. 
He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoarinefs  remains. 
And  the  fame  rage  in  other  members  reigns. 
His  eyes  fl:ill  fparkle  in  a  narrower  fpace. 
His  jaws  retain  the  grin,    and  violence  of  his 

face,  320 


} 
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This  was  a  fingle  ruin,  but  not  one 
Deferves  fo  juft  a  punifliment  alone. 
Mankind's  a  monfter,  and  the  ungodly  times. 
Confederate  into  guilt,  are  fworn  to  crimes. 
All  are  alike  involved  in  ill,  and  all,  S25 

Muft  by  the  fame  relentlefs  fury  fall. 

Thus  ended  he ;  the  greater  gods  affent, 
By  clamours  urging  his  fevere  intent ; 
The  lefs  fill  up  the  cry  for  punifliment. 
Yet  ftill  with  pity  they  remember  man ;         330 
And  mourn  as  much  as  heavenly  fpirits  can. 
They  afk,  when  thofe  were  loft  of  human  birth. 
What  he  would  do  with  all  his  wafte  of  earth  ? 
If  his  difpeopled  world  he  would  refign 
To  beafts,  a  mute,  and  more  ignoble  line  ?  335 
Negle£ted  altars  muft  no  longer  fmoke. 
If  none  were  left  to  w  orfliip  and  invoke. 
To  whom  the  father  of  the  gods  reply 'd  : 
Lay  that  unneceffary  fear  afide : 
Mine  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide.    340 
I  will  from  wondrous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  firft,  and  try  my  {kill  again. 

Already  had  he  tofs'd  the  flaming  brand, 
And  roird  the  thunder  in  his  fpacious  hand ; 
Preparing  to  difcharge  on  feas  and  land  :  34 
But  ftop'd,  for  fear,   thus  violently  driven. 
The  fparks  fliould  catch  his  axle-tree  of  heaven 
Remembring,  in  the  Fates,  a  time,  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  afpire, 


I 


i 
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And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  ftiould  burn, 
And  all  the  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.     351 
Hi«  dire  artillery  thus  difmifs'd,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  fome  fecurer  puniftiment : 
Concludes  to  pour  a  watry  deluge  down  ; 
And,  what  he  durll  not  burn,  refolves  to  drown. 
The  Northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,  he 
binds;  356 

With  all  the  race  of  cloud-difpelling  winds : 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who   night   and  horror 

brings ; 
And  fogs  are  fliaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  ftreams  he  pours ; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  diftil  in  fl:iowers.  361 
With  rain  his  robe  and  heavy  mantle  flow  : 
And  lazy  mifts  are  lowring  on  his  brow. 
Still  as  he  fwept  along,  w^ith  his  clench^  fifl;. 
He  fqueez'd  the  clouds ;  the  imprifon'd  clouds 
refifl. :  365 

The   fliies,  from  pole   to  pole,  with  peals  re- 
found  ; 
And  fliowers   inlarg'd  come   pouring  on   the 

ground. 
Then  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  die, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  fupply  369 

To  feed  the  clouds  :  impetuous  rain  defcends ; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burthen  bends : 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perifli'd  grain; 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 
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Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heaven  alone      374 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down : 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  feas  he  craves, 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  watry  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods, 
Who  roll  from  mofly  caves,  their  moid  abodes ; 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill :         380 
To  whom,  in  brief,  he  thus  imparts  his  will. 
Small  exhortation  needs ;  your  powers  em- 
ploy : 
And  this  bad  world  (fo  Jove  requires)  deftroy. 
Let  loofe  the  reins  to  all  your  watry  ftore : 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door.  385 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land. 
And  proudly  fwelhng  with  their  new  command, 
Remove  the  living  fl:ones  that  ftopp'd  their  way, 
And,  gufliing  from  their  fource,  augment  the 

fea. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  monarch  flruck- 
the  ground :  390 

With   inward  trembling   earth   received   the 

wound; 
And  rifing  flreams  a  ready  paflage  found. 
The  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain. 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain ; 
Then  rufliing  onwards,  with  a  fweepy  fway,  295 
]Bear  flocks,    and  folds,   and    lab'ring    hinds 
aw^y. 
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Nor  fafe  their  dwellings  were ;  for,  fap'd    by 

floods. 
Their  houfes  fell  upon  their  houlhold  gods. 
The  folid  piles,  too  ftrongly  built  to  fall. 
High  o'er  their  heads  behold  a  watry  wall,    400 
Now  feas  and  earth  were  in  confufion  loft ; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coaft. 

One  climbs  a  clifi ;  one  in  Ins  boat  is  born, 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  fow'd  his 

corn. 
Others  o'er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row,    405 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below  : 
Or  downward  driven,  they  bruife  the  tender 

vine. 
Or  tofs'd  aloft,  are  knocked  againft  a  pine*. 
And  where  of  late   the    kids  had  cropped   the 

grafs. 
The  monfters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  place. 
Infulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride,  411 

And  wondering  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,    and  mafts  of  mighty  oaks,  they 

brouze ; 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  fwims  among  the  (heep; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep  :  416 

His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  ftag  fwims  fafter  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain, 
Defpair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main.      420 
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Now  hills  and  vales  no  more  diftin6lion  know. 
And  leveird  nature  lies  opprefs'd  below. 
The  moft  of  mortals  perifti  in  the  flood, 
The  fmall  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 
A  mountain  of  ftupendous  height  there  ftands 
Betwixt  the  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands,     426 
The  bound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields  they 

were, 
But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear  : 
Parnaffus  is  its  name ;  whofe  forky  rife 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty 
{kies.  430 

High  on  the  fummit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  fkifF. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perifh'd  man ;  they  two  were  human  kind. 
The  mountain-nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore. 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  mofl  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he  ; 
The  mod  fincere  and  holy  woman,  fhe. 

When  Jupiter,  furveying  earth  from  high. 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie,  440 

That,  where  fo  many  millions  lately  liv'd. 
But  two,  the  befl  of  either  fex,  furviv^d. 
He  loosed  the  northern  wind ;    fierce  Boreas 

flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  fkies : 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven 
Difcover  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  to  heaven. 
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The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  mace 
On  the  rough  fea,  and  fmooths  its  furrow'd 

face. 
Already  Triton,  at  his  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves ;  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears, 
The  fovereign  bids  him  peaceful  founds  infpire, 
And  give  the  weaves  the  fignal  to  retire. 
His  writhen  (hell  he  takes,  whofe  narrow  vent 
Grows  by  degrees  into  a  large  extent ;  455 

Then  gives  it  breath ;  the  blaft,  with  doubling 

found. 
Runs  the  wide  circuit  of  the  world  around. 
The  fun  firft  heard  it,  in  his  early  Eaft, 
And  met  the  rattling  echos  in  the  Weft. 
The  waters,  liftning  to  the  trumpet's  roar,     460 
Obey  the  fummons,  and  forfake  the  fhore. 

A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears ; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  vifage  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  feas  from  upper  grounds : 
The  ftreams,  but  juft  contained  within  their 

bounds,  465 

By  flow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl ; 
And  earth  increafes  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear, 
Which  mud  on  their  diftionour'd  branches  bear. 
At  length  the  world  was  all  reftor'd  to  view. 
But  defolate,  and  of  a  fickly  hue  :  471 
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Nature  beheld  herfelf,  and  flood  aghaft> 
A  difmal  defert,  and  a  filent  wafte. 

Which  when  Deucalion,  with  a  piteous  look. 
Beheld,  he  wept,  and  thus  to  Pyrrha  fpoke  : 
Oh  wife,  oh  fifter,  oh  of  all  thy  kind         47^ 
The  beft  and  only  creature  left  behind, 
By  kindred,  love,  and  now  by  dangers  joi 
Of  multitudes,  who  breath'd  the  common  air. 
We  two  remain;  a  fpecies  in  a  pair  ;  480 

The  reft  the  feas  have  fwallowM  ;  nor  have  we 
E'en  of  this  wretched  life  a  certainty. 
The  clouds  are  ftill  above  ;  and,  while  I  fpeak, 
A  fecond  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  break. 
Should  I  be  fnatch'd  from  hence,  and  thou" 
remain,  485 

Without  relief,  or  partner  of  thy  pain. 
How  could'ft  thou  fuch  a  wretched  life  fuf- 

tain  ? 

Should  I  be  left,  and  thou  be  loft,  the  fea, 
That  bury'd  her  I  lov'd,  fliou'd  bury  me* 
Oh  could  our  father  his  old  arts  infpire,         4^ 
And  make  me  heir  of  his  informing  fire, 
That  fo  I  might  abolifh'd  man  retrieve. 
And  perilh'd  people  in  new  fouls  might  live ! 
But  Heaven  is  pleas'd,  nor  ought  we  to  com- 
plain, 494 
That  we,  the  examples  of  mankind,  remain. 
He  faid :  the  careful  couple  join  their  tears. 
And  then  invoke  the  gods,  with  pious  prayers. 
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Thus  in  devotion  having  eas'd  their  grief. 

From  facred  oracles  they  feek  reUef : 

And  to  Cephifus'  brook  their^way  purfue :    500 

The  ftream  was  troubled,   but  the  ford  they 

knew. 
With  living  waters  in  the  fountain  bred, 
They  fprinkle  firft  their  garments,  and  theirl 

head, 
Then  took  the  way  which  to  the  temple  led, 
The  roofs  were  all  defil'd  with  mofs  and  mire, 
The  defert  altars  void  of  folemn  fire.  506 

Before  the  gradual  proftrate  they  ador'd, 
The  pavement  kifs'd  ;    and  thus  the  faint  im- 
plored. 
O  righteous  Themis,  if  the  powers  above 
By  prayers  are  bent  to  pity,  and  to  love ;     510 
If  human  miferies  can  move  their  mind ; 
If  yet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be  kind ; 
Tell  how  we  may  reftore,  by  fecond  birth, 
Mankind,  and  people  defolated  earth,  514 

Then  thus  the  gracious  goddefs,  nodding,  faid; 
Depart,   and  with   your   veftments  veil  your 

head : 
And  ftooping  lowly  down,  with  loozen'd  zones, 
Throw  each  behind  your  backs  your  mighty 

mother's  bones. 
Amaz'd  the  pair,  and  mute  with  wonder,  ftand. 
Till  Pyrrha  firft  refus'd  the  dire  command.  520 
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Porbid  it  heaven,  faid  flie,  that  I  (hould  tear 
Thofe  holy  rehcs  from  the  fepulchre. 
They  ponder'd  the  myfterious  words  again, 
For  fome  new  fenfe  ;    and  long  they  fought  in 

vain. 
At  length  Deucalion  clear'd  his  cloudy  brow, 
And  faid  ;  The  dark  aenigma  will  allow         52G 
A  meaning,    which,  if  well  I  underftand, 
From  facrilege  will  free  the  god's  command : 
This  earth  our  mighty  mother  is,  the  ftones 
In  her  capacious  body  are  her  bones  :  53a 

Thefe  we  muft  caft  behind.     "With  hope,  and 

fear, 
The  woman  did  the  new  folution  hear  : 
The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury, 
And  doubts  the  gods ;  yet  both  refolve  to  try, 
Defcending  from  the  mount,  they  firft  unbind 
Their  vefts,  and,  veil'd,  they  caft  the  ftones  be- 
hind :  53(i 
The  ftones  (a  miracle  to  mortal  view. 
But  long  tradition  makes  it  pafs  for  true) 
Did  firft  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  fuppled  into  foftnefs  as  they  fell ;  54© 
Then  fweird,  and,  fwelling,  by  degrees  grew 

warm ; 
And  took  the  rudiments  of  human  form  ; 
Imperfefl  ftiapes,  in  marble  fuch  are  feen, 
When  the  rude  chizzel  does  the  man  begin ; 
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While  yet  the  roughnefs  of  the  ftone  remains, 
AVithout  the  rlfing  muicles,  and  the  veins.      546 
The  fappy  parts,  and  next  refembUng  juice, 
"Were  turn'd  to  moifture,  for  the  body's  ufe  : 
Supplying  humours,  blood,  and  nourifliment : 
The  reft,  too  folid  to  receive  a  bent,  550 

Converts  to  bones  ;  and  what  was  once  a  vein, 
Its  former  name  and  nature  did  retain. 
By  help  of  power  divine,  in  little  fpace, 
What  the  man  threw,  affum'd  a  manly  face ; 
And  what  the  wife,  renewed  the  female  race, 
Hence  we  derive  our  nature,  born  to  bear    556 
Laborious  life,  and  hardened  into  care. 

The  reft  of  animals,  from  teeming  earth 
Produced,  in  various  forms  received  their  birth. 
The  native  moifture,  in  its  clofe  retreat,       560 
Digefted  by  the  fun's  setherial  heat. 
As  in  a  kindly  womb,  began  to  breed : 
Thenfwell'd,  and  quickened  by  the  vital  feed. 
And  fome  in  lefs,  and  fome  in  longer  fpace,  564 
Were  ripen*d  into  form,  and  took  afeveral  face. 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
And  feeks,  with  ebbing  tides,  his  ancient  bed. 
The  fat  manure  with  heavenly  fire  is  warm'd ; 
And  crufted  creatures,  as  in  wombs,  are  form'd  : 
Thefe,  when  they  turn  the  glebe,  the  peafants 
find :  570 

Some  rude,  and  yet  unfinifti'd  in  their  kind  : 
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Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfeCl  birth  ; 
One  half  aUve,  and  one  of  lifelefs  earth. 

For  heat  and  moiilure,  when  in  bodies  join'd. 
The  temper  that  refults  from  either  kind,       575 
Conception  makes ;  and  fighting,  till  they  mix, 
Their  mingled  atoms  in  each  other  fix. 
Thus  nature's  hand  the  genial  bed  prepares 
With  friendly  difcord,  and  with  fruitful  wars. 
From  hence  the  furface  of  the  ground  with 

mud  580 

And  flime  befmear'd  (the  fceces  of  the  flood) 
Received  the  rays  of  heaven  ;  and  fucking  in 
The  feeds  of  heat,  new  creatures  did  begin : 
Some  were  of  feveral  forts  produced  before ; 
But  of  new  monflers  earth  created  more.      585 
Unwillingly,  butyet  flie  brought  to  hght 
Thee,   Python,   too,  the  wondering  world  to' 

fright. 
And  the  new  nations  with  fo  dire  a  fight. 
So  monftrous  was  his  bulk,  fo  large  a  fpace 
Did  his  vaft  body  and  long  train  embrace  :  590 
Whom  Phoebus  bafking  on  a  bank  efpy'd, 
Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer,  or  mountain-goat; 
At  this  new  quarry  he  prepares  to  fhoot. 
Though  every  fliaft  took  place,  he  fpent  the 

flore  595 

Of  his  full  quiver ;  and  "'twas  long  before 

The  expiring  ferpent  wallow'd  in  his  gore. 

JD  d  2 
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Then  to  preferve  the  fame  of  fach  a  deed, 
For  Python  flain,  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
"Where  noble  youths  for  mafterftiip  fhould  ftrive, 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  fteeds  and  chariots  drive. 
The  prize  was  fame,  in  witnefs  of  renown^ 
An  oaken  garland  did  the  vi6lor  crown. 
The  laurel  was  not  yet  for  triumphs  born  ,      "^ 
But  every  green  alike  by  Phoebus  worn     Gosf 
Did,    with    promifcuous   grace,    his  flowing^ 
locks  adorn.  J 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF   DAPHNE  INTO 
A  LAUREL. 

The  firft  and  faireft  of  his  loves  was  fhe. 
Whom  not  blind  fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forc'd  him  to  defire : 
Daphne  her  name,  and  Peneus  was  her  fire.  610 
Swell'd  with  the  pride  that  new  fuccefs  attends, 
He  fees  the  ftripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thusinfults  him  :  Thou  lafcivious  boy, 
Are  arms  like  thefe  for  children  to  employ  ? 

Ver»  610.  Daphne  her  «awe,]  I  (hall  not  difturb  and  difguft 
the  reader,  in  thefe  notes,  by  a  ferics  of  mythological  tales, 
and  hiftories  of  the  heathen  gods,  but  in  humble  imitation  of 
Addifon  in  his  remarks  fubjoined  to  his  tranflations  of  Ovid, 
from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  point  out  his  beauties  and  ble- 
mifhes,  efpecially  the  mixture  of  falfe  wit  and  falfe  brilliancy  fo 
confpicuous  in  this  hally  and  fertile  writer.  And  though  wc 
may  frequently  praife  him,  cannot  polTibly  affent  to  an  out- 
rageous paradox  advanced  by  Dryden,  *'  that  Ovid  excels  Vir- 
gil in  the  pathetic,  and  particularly  in  dcfcribing  the  efFedls  of 
the  paffion  of  love,*'  Dr.  J.  Wartox, 
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Know,    fuch    atchievements   are   my    proper 
claim;  6is 

Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim  : 
Refiftlefs  are  my  (hafts,  and  Python  late. 
In  fuch  a  feather'd  death,  has  found  his  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch,  and  lay  my  weapons  by  ; 
With  that  the  feeble  fouls  of  lovers  fry.  620 

To  whom  the  fon  of  Venus  thus  reply'd  : 
Phoebus,  thy  fhafts  are  fure  on  all  befide  ; 
But  mine  on  Phoebus :  mine  the  fame  Ihall  be 
Of  all  thy  conquefts,  when  I  conquer  thee. 

He  faid,  and  fearing  fwiftly  wing'd  his  flight; 
Nor  flop'd  but  on  Parnaffus*  airy  height.       626 
Two  different  ihafts  he  from  his  quiver  draws ; 
One  to  repel  defire,  and  one  to  caufe. 
One  (haft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold,       629 
To  bribe  the  love,  and  make  the  lover  bold  : 
One  blunt,  and  tipt  with  lead,  whofe  bafe  allay 
Provokes  difdain,  and  drives  defire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  againft  the  nymph  he  dreft : 
But  with  the  ftiarp  transfixed  Apollo's  breaft. 

The  enamoured  deity  purfues  the  chace ;  ^33 
The  fcornful  damfel  fhuns  his  loath'd  embrace; 
In  hunting  beafl:s  of  prey  her  youth  employs; 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys. 
With  naked  neck  (he  goes,  and  fiioulders  bare. 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair.  640 
By  many  fuitors  fought,  flie  mocks  their  pains, 
And  ftill  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains. 
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Impatient  of  a  yoke,  the  name  of  bride 

She  ftmns,  and  hates  the  joys  flie  never  try'd. 

On  wilds  and  wood  (lie  fixes  her  defire  :         645 

Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  infpire. 

Her  father  chides  her  oft :  Thou  ow'ft,  fays  he, 

A  hufband  to  thyfelf,  afon  to  me. 

She,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed :    649 

She  glows  with  blufhes,  and  (lie  hangs  her  head. 

Then,  cafting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms. 

Soothes    him    with   blandifliments,    and    filial 

charms : 
Give  me,  my  lord,  fhe  faid,  to  live,  and  die, 
A  fpotlefs  maid,  without  the  marriage-tie. 
'Tis  but  a  fmall  requeft ;  I  beg  no  more       655 
Than  what  Diana^s  father  gave  before. 
The  good  old  fire  was  foften'd  to  confent ; 
But  fiiid  her  wifli  would  prove  her  punifliment ; 
For  fo  much  youth,  and  fo  much  beauty  joined, 
Oppos'd  the  (late,  which  her  defires  defign'd. 
The  god  of  light,  afpiring  to  her  bed,      661 
Hopes  what  he  feeks,   with  flattering  fancies 

fed;  ^ 

And  is  by  his  own  oracles  mifled.  J 

And  as  in  empty  fields  the  (labble  burns, 
(Jr  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns,       665 
Their  ufelefs  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw, 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row; 
So  burns  the  god,  confuming  in  defire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breall  the  fruitlefs  fire  : 
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Her  well-turn'd  neck  he  view'd  (her  neck  was 

bare)  670 

And  on  her  flioulders  her  dlflieveird  hair : 
Oh  were  it  comb'd,  faid  he,  with  what  a  grace 
Would  every  waving  curl  become  her  face  ! 
He  view'd  her  eyes,  like   heavenly  lamps  that 

flione ; 
He  view'd  her  lips,  too  fweet  to  view  alone,  675 
Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breafl ; 
He  praifes  all  he  fees,  and  for  the  reft, 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unfeen  are  beft. 
Swift  as  the  wind,  the  damfel  fled  away, 
Nor  did  for  thefe  alluring  fpeeches  ftay  :        68O 
Stay,  nymph,  he  cry'd,  1  follow,  not  a  foe : 
Thus  from  the  Lion  trips  the  trembling  Doe ; 
Thus  from   the   Wolf  the   frightened   Lambs. 

removes,  / 

And  from  purfuing  Falcons  fearful  Doves;     V 
Thou  fhunn'ft  a  god,  and  ftiunn'ft  a  god,  thatV 

loves,  685 

Ah  left  fome  thorn  fliould   pierce    thy  tender 

foot, 
Or  thou  ftiould'ft  fall  in  flying  my  purfuit ! 
To  fliarp  uneven  ways  thy  fteps  decline ;  ' 
Abate  thy  fpeed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  from  whom  thou  doft  fo  raflily  fly  i 
Nor  bafely  born,  nor  fhepherd's  fwain  am  I. 
Perhaps  thou  know'ft  not  my  fuperior  ftate  ; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
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Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos  obey ; 

Thefe  hands  the  Patareian  fcepter  fway.         ^95 

The  king  of  gods  begot  me :  what  ihall  be, 

Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  fee. 

Mine  is  the  invention  of  the  charming  lyre ; 

Sweet  notes,  and  heavenly  numbers  I  infpire. 

Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ;  700 

But   ah !    more  deadly   his,  who   pierc'd   my 

heart, 
Med'cine  is  mine,    what  herbs  and  fimples' 

grow 
In  fields  and  forefts,  all  their  powers  I  know;i 
And  am  the  great  phyfician  call'd  below. 
Alas,  that  fields  and  forefts  can  afford  7©5 

No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-fick  lord  ! 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails  ; 
And  his  own  phyfic  the  phyfician  fails. 

She  heard  not  half,  fo  furloufly  fhe  flies. 
And  on  her  ear  the  imperfe6l  accent  dies.     710 
Fear  gave  her  wings ;    and  as   ilie   fled,  the 

wind 
Increafing  fpread  her  flowing  hair  behind ; 
And  left  her  legs  and  thighs  expos'd  to  view ; 
Which  made  the  god  more  eager  to  purfue. 
The  god  was  young,  and  was  too  hotly  bent  715 
To  lofe  his  time  in  empty  compliment: 
But  led  by  love,  and  fir'd  by  fuch  a  fight, 
Impetuoufly  purfu'd  his  near  delight. 
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As  when  the  impatient  greyhound,  flipt  from 

far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,   to   courfe  the  fearful 

hare,  720 

She  in  her  fpeed  does  all  her  fafety  lay  i 
And  he  with  double  fpeed  purfues  the  prey ; 
O'er-runs  her  at  the  fitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix : 
She   fcapes,    and    for  the   neighboring    covert 

ftrives,  735 

And  gaining  ftielter  doubts  if  yet  (he  lives: 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Such  was  the  god,  and  fuch  the  flying  fair : 
She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  fwiftly  move, 
But  he  more  fwiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  love.  730 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chace : 
Now   breathes   upon  her  hair,  with  nearer* 

pace; 
And  jufl  is  faflening  on  the  wifli'd  embrace. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  mortal  fright. 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  fo  long  a  flight ;      735 
And  now  defpairing,  call  a  mournful  look. 
Upon  the  fl:reams  of  her  paternal  brook  : 
Oh  help,  flie  cry*d,  in  this  extremeft  need. 
If  water-gods  are  deities'  indeed  : 
Gape,  Earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  intomb  : 
Or  change  my  form  whence   all  my  forrows 

come,  741 
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Scarce  had  flie  finifh'd,  when  her  feet  ftie  found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  faflenM  to  the  ground : 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows. 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs  : 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone,  746 

The  fmoothnefs  of  her  (kin  remains  alone. 
Yet  Phoebus  loves  her  ftill,  and,  cafting  round 
Her  bole  his  arms,  fome  httle  warmth  he  found. 
The  tree  ftill  panted  in  the  unfinifti'd  part,     70O 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heav'd  her  heart. 
He  fix'd  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind ; 
It  fwerv'd  afide,  and  his  embrace  declined. 
To  whom  the  god  :  Becaufe  thou  canft  not  be 
My  miftrefs,  I  efpoufe  thee  for  my  tree :      755 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown ; 
The  deathlefs  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown. 
Thou  (halt  the  Roman  feftivals  adorn, 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  vi6lors  worn. 
Thou  flialt  returning  Ceefar's  triumph  grace ;  7^0 
When  pomps  (hall  in  a  long  proceffion  pafs : 
Wreath'd  on  the  poft  before  his  palace  wait ; 
And  be  the  facred  guardian  of  the  gate  : 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jove, 
Unfading  as  the  immortal  powers  above  :     76^ 
And  as  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unftiorn, 
80  fhall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn. 
The  grateful  tree  was  pleas'd    with   what    he 

faid, 
And  fhook  the  ihady  honours  of  her  head. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  lO  INTO  AN 
HEIFER, 

An  ancient  foreft  in  Theffalia  grows ;         770 
Which  Tempers  pleafant  valley  does  inclofe : 
Through  this  the  rapid  Peneus  takes  his  cou rfe  i 
From  Pindus  rolling  with  impetuous  force  : 
Mills  from  the  river's  mighty  fall  arife ; 
And  deadly  damps  inclofe  the  cloudy  fkies  :  775 
Perpetual  fogs  are  hanging  o'er  the  wood  ; 
And  founds  of  waters  deaf  the  neighbourhood. 
Deep,  in  a  rocky  cave,  he  makes  abode : 
A  manfion  proper  for  a  mourning  god. 
Here  he  gives  audience  ;  iffuing  out  decrees  78O 
To  rivers,  his  dependent  deities. 
On  this  occafion  hither  they  refort, 
To  pay  their  homage,  and  to  make  their  court ; 
All  doubtful,  whether  to  congratulate 
His  daughter's  honour,  or  lament  her  fate.    785 
Sperchseus,  crown'd  with  poplar,  firft  appears ; 
Then  old  Apidanus  came,  crown'd  with  years : 
Enipeus  turbulent,  Amphryfos  tame  ; 
And  jEas  laft,  with  lagging  waters,  came. 
Then  of  his  kindred  brooks  a  numerous  throng 
Condole  his  lofs,  and  bring  their  urns  along. 
Not  one  was  wanting  of  the  watry  train, 
That  fill'd  his  flood,  or  mingled  with  the  main, 
But  Inachus,  who,    in  his  cave  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  loffes,  but  his  own ;        795 
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For  his  dear  lo,  whether  ftray'd,  or  dead, 
To  him  uncertain,  doubtful  tears  he  (hed. 
He  fought  her  through  the  world,   but  fought 

in  vain ; 
And,  no  where  finding,  rather  fear'd  her  flain. 

Her  juft  returning  from  her  father's  brook, 
Jo\e  had  beheld,  with  a  defiring  look  ;         soi 
And,  Oh,  fair  daughter  of  the  flood,  he  faid, 
"Worthy  alone  of  Jove's  imperial  bed, 
Happy,  whoever  Ihall  thofe  charms  poffefs  ! 
The  king  of  gods  (nor  is  thy  lover  lefs)  805 

Invites  thee  to  yon  cooler  fhades,  to  (huu 
The  fcorching  rays  of  the  meridian  fun. 
Nor  flialt  thou  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  grove 
Alone  without  a  guide ;  thy  guide  is  Jove. 
No  puny  power,    but    he,  whofe  high   com-^ 

mand  siof 

Is  unconfin'd^  who  rules  the  feas  and  land,     / 
And  tempers  thunder  in  his  awful  hand,         j 
Oh  fly  not ;  for  flie  fled  from  his  embrace 
0*er  Lerna's  paflures :  he  purfu'd  the  chace 
Along  the  fliades  of  the  Lyrcaean  plain.  sij 

At  length  the  god  who  never  aflis  in  vain. 
Involved  with  vapours,  imitating  night. 
Both'  air  and  earth  ;   and  then  fupprefs'd  her 

flight. 
And,  mingling  force  with  love,  enjoy \1  the 

full  delight. 
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Mean-time  the  jealous  Juno,  from  on  high,  S20 
Surveyed  the  fruitful  fields  of  A  ready  ; 
And  wonder'd  that  the  mift  fliould  over-run 
The  face  of  day-light,  and  obfcure  the  fun. 
No  natural  caufe  ftie  found,  from  brooks  or 

bogs, 
Or  marOiy  lowlands,  to  produce  the  fogs :    825 
Then  round  the  fkies  (he  fought  for  Jupiter, 
Her  faithlefs  hufband  ;  but  no  Jove  was  there. 
Sufpefting  now  the  worft,  Or  I,  Ihe  faid. 
Am  much  miftaken,  or  am  much  betrayed. 
With  fury  (he  precipitates  her  flight,  830 

Difpels  the  fliadows  of  diffembled  night. 
And  to  the  day  reftores  his  native  light. 
The  almighty  leacher,  careful  to  prevent 
The  confequence,  forefeeing  her  defcent, 
Transforms  his  miflrefs  in  a  trice ;  and  now  835 
In  lo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow. 
So  fleek  her  fkin,  fo  faultlefs  was  her  make, 
E'en  Juno  did  unwilling  pleafure  take 
To  fee  fo  fair  a  rival  of  her  love ; 
And  what  fhe  was,   and  whence,  enquired  of 

Jove :  840 

Of  what  fair  herd,  and  from  what  pedigree  ? 
The  god,   half-caught^  was  forced  upon  a  lie  ; 
And  faid  {he  fprung  from  earth.     She  took  the 

word. 
And  begg'd  the  beauteous  heifer  of  her  lord. 
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What  fhould  he  do  ?  "'twas  equal  fliame  to  Jove 
Or  to  relinquifti,  or  betray  his  love  :  846 

Yet  to  refufe  fo  flight  a  gift,  would  be 
But  more  to  increafe  his  confort's  jealoufy : 
Thus  fear,  and  love,  by  turns  his  heart  affaiFd  ; 
And  ftronger  love  had  fure  at  length  prevaU'd, 
But  fome   faint  hope    remained,     his  jealous 
queen  85 1 

Had  not  the  miftrefs  through  the  heifer  feen. 
The  cautious  goddefs,  of  her  gift  pofleft, 
Yet  harboured    anxious   thoughts  within    her 

breaft ; 
As  flie  who  knew^  the  falfliood  of  her  Jove,     S55 
And  juftly  fear'd  fome  new  relapfe  of  love. 
Which  to  prevent,  and  to  fecure  her  care, 
To  trufty  Argus  (he  commits  the  fair. 

The  head  of  Argus  (as  with  ftars  the  fkies) 
Was  compafs'd  round,    and  wore  an  hundred 
€yes.  8^0 

But  two  by  turns  their  lids  in  flumber  {ieep; 
The  reft  on  duty  ftill  their  ftation  keep  ; 
Nor  could  the  total  conftellation  fleep. 
Thus,  ever  prefent  to  his  eyes  and  mind, 
His  charge  was  ftill    before   him,  though  be- 
hind. S65 
In  fields  he  fuffer'd  her  to  feed  by  day ; 
But,  when  the  fetting  fun  to  night  gave  w^ay, 
The  captive  cow  he  fummonM  with  a  call, 
And  drove  her  back,  and  ty'd  her  to  the  ftalL 
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On  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  (he  fed,   870 
Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  ; 
So  hardly  lodg'd  :  and  to  digeft  her  food. 
She  drank  from  troubled  ftreams,  defil'd  with 

mud. 
Her  woful  ftory  fain  fhe  would  have  told, 
With  hands  upheld,  but  had  no  hands  to  hold. 
Her  head  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow^d,         876 
She  ftrove  to  fpeak ;    (he  Tpoke  not,    but  fhe 

low'd. 
Affrighted  with  the  noife,  {he  look'd    around, 
And  feem'd  to  inquire  the  author  of  the  found. 
Once   on   the  banks    where  often  {he   had 

play'd,  880 

(Her  father's  banks)  (lie  came,  and  there   fur- 

vey'd 
Her  altered  vifage,  and  her  branching  head ; 
And,    {larting,    from    herfelf  {he   wou'd  have 

fled. 
Her  fellow-nymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  difguife.    885 
Ev'n  Inachus  himfelf  was  ignorant; 
And  in  his  daughter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  followed  where  her  fellows  went,  as  {he 
Were  {till  a  partner  of  the  company  : 
They   ftroke   her    neck;     the    gentle    heifer 

{lands,  890 

And  her  neck  offers  to  their  {iroking  hands. 
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Her  father  gave  her  grafs;    the  grafs  (he- 
took  ; 

And  lick^'d  his  palms,    and   call  a  piteous 
look; 

And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  ilie  fpoke. 

She  would  have  told  her  name,    and  afk'd  re- 
lief, S9^ 

But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  fhe  tells  her  grief. 

Which  with  her  foot  fhe  makes  him  underftand ; 

And  prints  the  name  of  lo  in  the  fand. 

Ah  wretched  me  !  her  mournful  father  cry^d  ; 

♦She,  with  a  figh,  to  wretched  me  reply'd  :     900 

About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he  threw ; 

And  wept,  and  then  thefe  tender  words  enfue. 

And  art  thou  fhe,  whom  I  have  fought  around 

The  world,  and  have  at  length  lb  fadly  found  ? 

So   found,    is  worfe  than   loft:    with  mutual 
words  905 

Thou  anfwer'ft  not,  no  voice  thy  tongue  af- 
fords : 

But  lighs  are  deeply  drawn  from  out  thy  breaft; 

And  fpeech  deny'd  by  lowing  is  exprefs'd. 

Unknowing,  I  prepared  thy  bridal  bed ; 

With  empty  hopes  of  happy  ifllie  fed.  910^ 

But  now  the  hulband  of  a  herd  muft  be 

Thy  mate,  and  bellowing  fons  thy  progeny. 

Oh,  were  I  mortal,  death  might  bring  relief! 

But  now  my  god-head  but  extends  my  grief  i 
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Prolongs  my  woes,  of  which  no  end  I  fee,     915 
And  makes  me  curfe  my  immortahty. 
More  had  he  faid,  but  fearful  of  her  ftay. 
The  ftarry  guardian  drove  his  charge  away, 
To  fome  freih  pafture,  on  a  hilly  height 
He  fat  himfelf,  and  kept  her  ftill  in  fight.     920 


THE  EYES  OF  ARGUS  TRANSFORMED  INTO 
A  PEACOCK'S  TRAIN. 

Now  Jove  no  longer   could  her  fufferinga 
bear: 
But  call'd  in  hafte  his  airy  meflenger. 
The  fon  of  Maia,  with  fevere  decree 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  fet  her  free. 
With  all  his  harnefs  foon  the  god  was  fped ;  92* 
His  flying  hat  was  faftenM  on  his  head ; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  fnaky  wand. 
The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And,  in  the  moment,  Ihoot  him  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  came  in  fight,  the  crafty  god       931 
His  wings  difmifs'd,  but  fl;ill  retained  his  rod : 
That  fleep-procuring  wand  wife  Hermes  took. 
But  made  it  feem  to  fight  a  ftiepherd's  hook. 
With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  controul ;     935 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  flily  ftole. 
Clad  like  a  country  fwain,  he  pip'd,  and  fung; 
And,  playing,  drove  his  jolly  troop  along. 

VOL.  III.  Ee 
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With  pleafure  Argus  the  mufician  heeds; 939 
But  wonders  much  at  thofe  new  vocal  reeds. 
And,  Whofoe'er  thou  art,  my  friend,  faid  he. 
Up  hither  drive  thy  goats,  and  play  by  me 
This  hill  has  brouze  for  them,  and  fhade  for^ 
thee.  J 

The  god,  who  was  with  eafe  induced  to  climb, 
Began  difcourfe  to  pafs  away  the  time ;         945 
And  ftill,  betwixt,  his  tuneful  pipe  he  plies ; 
And  watch'd   his  hour,  to  clofe  the  keeper's 

eyes. 
With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake ; 
Not  fufFering  all  his  eyes  repofe  to  take : 
And  afk'd  the  ftranger,  who  did  reeds  invent. 
And  whence  began  fo  rare  an  inflrument,     951 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  SYRINX  INTO 
REEDS. 

Then  Hermes  thus;  A  nymph  of  late  there 
was, 
Whofe  heavenly  form  her  fellows  did  furpafs. 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains ; 
Belov'd  by  deities,  ador'd  by  fwains :  955 

Syrinx  her  name,  by  Sylvans  oft  purfu'd. 
As  oft  (he  did  the  luftful  gods  delude : 
The  rural  and  the  wood-land  powers  difdain'd ; 
With    Cynthia  hunted,  and   her  rites   main- 
tained ;  969 
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Like  Phoebe  clad,  e'en  Phoebe's  felf  flie  feems. 
So   tall,    fo     ftraight,    fuch    weli-proportioiVd 

limbs : 
The  nicell  eye  did  no  diftin6llon  know, 
But  that  the  goddefs  bore  a  golden 
Diftinguifh'd  thus,  the  fight  (lie  cheated  too. 
Defcending  from  Lycaeus,  Pan  admires        965 
The  matchlefs  nymph,  and  burns  with  new  de- 
fires. 
A  crown  of  pine  upon  his  head  he  wore  ; 
And  thus  began  her  pity  to  implore. 
But  ere  he  thus  began,  llie  took  her  flight 
So  fwift,  (he  was  already  out  of  fight.  970 

Nor  ftay'd  to  hear  the  courtlliip  of  the  god  ; 
But  bent  her  courfe  to  Ladon's  gentle  flood  : 
There  by  the  river  fl:opt,  and,  tir'd  before. 
Relief  from  water-nymphs  her  prayers  implore. 
Now  while  the  lufl;ful  god,    with  fpeedy 
pace,  976 

Juft  thought  to  ftrain  her  in  a  ftrifil  embrace, 
He  fills  his  arms  with  reeds,  new  rifing  on  the 

place. 

And  while  he  fighs  his  ill  fuccefs  to  find. 
The  tender  canes  were  (haken  by  the  wind ; 
And  breathed  a  mournful  air,  unheard  before  ; 
That,  much  furprifing   Pan,    yet  pleas'd   him 
more.  98i 

Admiring  this  new  mufic.  Thou,  he  faid. 
Who  canft  not  be  the  partner  of  my  bed, 

EC  2 
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At  leaft  (halt  be  the  confort  of  my  mind  ; 
And  often,  often,  to  my  Hps  be  join'd.  ^85 

He  form'd    the  reeds,  proportioned  as  they- 

are: 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  wax*d  with  care, 
They  ftill  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful 
fair. 

AVhile  Hermes  pip'd,  and  fung,  and  told  hi^ 
tale, 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail,       ggo 
And  drovvfy  flumber  on  the  hds  to  creep ; 
Till  all  the  watchman  was  at  length  afleep. 
Then  foon  the  god  his  voice  and  fong  fuppreft  *, 
And  with  his  powerful  rod  confirmed  his  reft  : 
Without  delay  his  crooked  falchion  drew,      995 
And  at  one  fatal  ftroke  the  keeper  flew. 
Down  from  the  rock  fell  the  diflever'd  head. 
Opening  its  eyes  in  death,  and  falling  bled  ; 
And  mark'd  the  paflage  with  a  crimfon  trail : 
Thus  Argus  lies  in  pieces,  cold  and  pale ;     1000 
And  all  his  hundred  eyes,  with  all  their  lights 
Are  clos'd  at  once  in  one  perpetual  night. 
Thefe  Juno  takes,  that  they  no  more  may  fail, 
And  fpreads  them  in  her  peacock's  gaudy  tail. 
Impatient  to  revenge  her  injured  bed,      1005 
She  wreaks  her  anger  on  her  rival's  head  ; 
With  furies  frights  her  from  her  native  home, 
And  drives  her  gadding  round  the  world  to 
roam: 
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Kor  ceas'd  her  madnefs  and  her  flight,  before 
She  touch'd  the  Umits  of  the  Pharian  fliore.  loio 
At  length,  arriving  on  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Wearied  with  length  of  ways,   and  worn  with 

toil. 
She  laid  her  down :  and,  leaning  on  her  knees, 
Invoked  the  caufe  of  all  her  miferies : 
And  caft  her  languifliing  regards  above,      1015 
For  help  from  heaven,  and  her  ungratefuljove. 
She  figh'd,  fhe  wept,  flie  low'd;  'twas  all  (he 

cou'd  ; 
And  with  unkindnefs  feem'd  to  tax  the  god. 
Lafl,  with  an  humble  prayer,  flie  begg'd  repofe. 
Or  death  at  leaft  to  finifh  all  her  woes.         1020 
Jove  heard  her  vows,  and  with  a  flattering  look. 
In  her  behalf  to  jealous  Juno  fpoke. 
He  caft  his  arms  about  her  neck,  and  faid : 
Dame,  reft  fecure ;  no  more  thy  nuptial  bed 
This  nymph  ftiall  violate ;  by  Styx  I  fwear,  1025 
And  every  oath  that  binds  the  Thunderer. 
The  goddefs  was  appeas'd :  and  at  the  word 
Was  lo  to  her  former  fliape  reftor'd. 
The  rugged  hair  began  to  fall  away ; 
The  fweetnefs  of  her  eyes  did  only  ftay,      1030 
Though  not  fo  large ;  her   crooked   horns  de- 

creafe ; 
The  widenefs  of  her  jaws  and  noftrils  ceafe  : 

Ver.  1024.  Dame,    reji]  A  vulgar  form  indeed,  unworthy  of 
t^e  god.  Dr.  J.  Warton. 
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Her  hoofs  to  hands  return,  in  little  fpace; 

The  five  long  taper  fingers  take  their  place ; 

And  nothing  of  the  heifer  now  is  feen,  1035 

Befide  the  native  whitenefs  of  her  ikin. 

Ereded  on  her  feet  Ihe  walks  again, 

And  two  the  duty  of  the  four  fuftain. 

She  tries  her  tongue,  her  filence  foftly  breaks, 

And  fears  her  former  lowings  when  {he  fpeaks  : 

A  goddefs  now  through  all  the  Egyptian  ftate; 

And  ferv'd  by  priefls,  M^ho  in  white  linen  wait. 

Her  fon  was  Epaphus,    at  length  believed 
The  fon  of  Jove,  and  as  a  god  receiv'd. 
With  facrifice  ador'd,  and  public  prayers,  io4-5 
He  common  temples  with  his  mother  {hares. 
Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton, 
Like   honour  claims,  and  boa{is  his  fire  thei 

Sun. 

His  haughty  looks,  and  his  ailfuming  air,     io50 
The  fon  of  I{is  could  no  longer  bear: 
1'hou  tak'{l  thy  mother's  word  too  far,  faid  he, 
And  haft  ufurp'd  thy  boafted  pedigree. 
Go,  bafe  pretender  to  a  borrowed  name  ! 
Thus  tax'd,  he  blufh'd  with  anger,   and  with 

{hame ;  10^5 

But  fhame  reprefs'd   his  rage:    the  daunted 

youth 
Soon  feeks  his  mother,  and  enquires  the  truth: 
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Mother,  faid  he,  this  infamy  was  thrown 
By  Epaphus  on  you,  and  me  your  fon. 
He  fpoke  in  pubhck,  told  it  to  my  face;     lo^o 
Nor  durft  I  vindicate  the  dire  difgrace  : 
Ev'n  I,  the  bold,  the  fenfible  of  wrong, 
Reftrain'd  by  fiiame,   was   forc'd    to  hold  my 

tongue. 
To  hear  an  open  flander,  is  a  curfe : 
But  not  to  find  an  anfwer,  is  a  worfe.  1065 

If  I  am  heaven-begot,  affert  your  fon 
By  fome    fure  fign ;    and  make   my  father) 

known, 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own. 
He  faid,  and  faying  caft  his  arms  about 
Her  neck,  and  beggM  her  to  refolve  the  doubt. 

^Tis  hard  to  judge  if  Clymene  were  mov^d 
More  by  his  prayer,  whom  fhe  fo  dearly  lov'd, 
Or  more  with  fury  fir'd,  to  find  her  name 
Traduc'd,  and  made  the  fport  of  common  fame. 
She  ftretch'd  her  arms  to  heaven,  and  fix'd  her 

eyes  1075 

On  that  fair  planet  that  adorns  the  ikies ; 
Now  by  thofe  beams,  faid  fhe,  whofe  holy  fires 
Confume  my  breaft,  and  kindle  my  delires  ; 
By  him  who  fees  us  both,  and  chears  our  fight, 
By  him,  the  public  minifter  of  light,  los^i 

I  fwear  that  Sun  begot  thee  :  if  1  lye, 
Let  him  his  chearful  influence  deny  : 
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Let  him  no  more  this  perjur'd  creature  fee, 

And  {hine  on  all  the  world  but  only  me. 

If  ftill  you  doubt  your  mother's  innocence,  1085 

His  eaftern  manlion  is  not  far  from  hence  ; 

With  little  pains  you  to  his  levee  go, 

And  from  himfelf  your  parentage  may  know. 

With  joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 

And  eager  for  the  journey  foon  prepared.    1090 

He  longs  the  world  beneath  him  to  furvey  ; 

To  guide  the  chariot,  and  to  give  the  day  : 

From   Meroe's   burning   fands   he   bends   his 

courfe, 
Nor  lefs  in  India  feels  his  father's  force ; 
His  travel  urging,  till  he  came  in  fight,      1095 
And  faw  the  palace  by  the  purple  light. 
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OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OP 


OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


CONNECTION  TO  THE  FORMER  STORY, 

Ovid^  halving  toldhoxo  The  feus  had  freed  Athens  from 
the  tribute  of  children,  which  xvas  impofed  on  them 
by  Minos,  king  of  Creta,  by  killing  the  Minotaur, 
here  makes  a  digrejjion  to  the  fiory  of  Meleager 
and  Atalanta,  which  is  one  of  the  moji  inartificial 
connexions  in  all  the  Metamorphofes :  for  he  only 
fays,  that  Thefeus  obtained  fiich  honour  from  that 
combat,  that  all  Greece  had  recourfe  to  him  in 
their  necejjities ;  and,  amongft  others,  Calydon^ 
though  the  hero  of  that  country,  prince  Meleager^ 
was  then  living. 

From  him  the  Caledonians  fought  relief; 
Though  valiant  Meleagrus  was  their  chief. 
The  caufe,  a  boar,  who  ravaged  far  and  near. 
Of  Cynthia's  wrath  the  avenging  minifter. 
For  Oeneus  with  autumnal  plenty  blefs'd,        5 
By  gifts  to  heaven  his  gratitude  exprefs'd ; 
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Call'd  (heafs,  to  Ceres  ;  to  Lyaeus,  wine  ; 
To  Pan,  and  Pales,  offered  (heep  and  kine ; 
And  fat  of  olives,  to  Minerva's  (hrine. 
Beginning  from  the  rural  gods,  his  hand         lo 
Was  liberal  to  the  powers  of  high  command : 
Each  deity  in  every  kind  was  blefs'd, 
Till  at  Diana's  fane  the  invidious  honour  ceas'd. 
Wrath  touches   ev'n  the  gods  ;    the  queen  of 

night 
Fir'd  with  difdain,  and  jealous  of  her  right,    15 
Unhonour'd  though  I  am,  at  leaft,  faid  (lie, 
Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  aft  (liall  be. 
Swift  as  the  word,  (he  fped  the  boar  away, 
With  charge  on  thofe  devoted  fields  to  prey. 
No  larger  bulls  the  ^Egyptian  paftures  feed,  20 
And  none  fo  large  Sicilian  meadows  breed : 
His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  fufFus'd  with  blood; 
His  neck  (hoots  up  a  thick  fet  thorny  wood  ; 
His  briftled  back  a  trench  impaFd  appears, 
And  (lands  erefted,  like  a  field  of  fpears.        25 
Proth  (ills  his  chaps,  he  fends  a  grunting  found. 
And   part  he  churns,   and    part   befoams   the 

ground. 
For  tufks  with  Indian  elephants  he  (Irove, 
And  Jove's  own  thunder  from   his  mouth   he 

drove. 
He  burns  the  leaves ;    the  fcorching  blaft  in- 
vades 30 
The  tender  corn,  and  (hrivels  up  the  blades : 
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Or,  fuftering  not  their  yellow  beards  to  rear, 
He  tramples  down  the   fpikes,   and  intercepts 

the  year. 
In  vain  the  barns  expefl  their  promised  load. 
Nor   barns   at    home,    nor    reeks    are   heap^'d 

abroad :  35 

In  vain  the  hinds  the  threftiing-floor  prepare, 
And  exercife  their  flails  in  empty  air. 
With  olives  ever  green  the  ground  is  flrow'd, 
And  grapes   ungather'd    (bed    their  generous 

blood. 
Amid  the  fold  he  rages,  nor  the  fbeep  40 

Their  fhepherds,  nor  the  grooms  their  bulls  can 

keep. 
From  fields  to  walls  the  frighted  rabble  run. 
Nor  think  themfelves  fecure  within  the  town  : 
Till  Meleagrus,  and  his  chofen  crew. 
Contemn  the  danger,  and  the  praife  purfue.     45 
Fair  Leda's  twins,  (in  time  to  Itars  decreed) 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  fteed ; 
Then  iffued  forth  fam\l  Jafon  after  thefe, 
Who  mann'd  the  foremoft  fhip  that  faiFd  the 

feas ; 
Then   Thefeus,    join'd   with    bold    Pirithous, 

came,  50 

A  fingle  concord  in  a  double  name  : 
The  Theftian  fons,  Idas  who  fwiftly  ran, 
And  Ceneus,  once  a  woman,  now  a  man. 


\ 
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lijnceus,  with  eagle's  eyes,  and  lion's  heart ; 

Leucippus,  with  his  never-erring  dart ;  55 

Acaftus,  Phileus,  Phoenix,  Telamon, 

Echion,  Lelex,  and  Eurytion, 

Achilles*  father,  and  great  Phocus'  fon ; 

Dryas  the  fierce,  and  Hippafus  the  ftrong ; 

With  twice  old  lolas,   and  Neftor  then  but 
young.  60 

Laertes  aftive,  and  Ancaeus  bold  ; 

Mopfus  the  fage,  who  future  things  foretold  ; 

And  t'other  feer  yet  by  his  wife  unfold. 

A  thoufand  others  of  immortal  fame ; 

Among  the  reft  fair  Atalanta  came,  65 

Grace  of  the  woods :  a  diamond  buckle  bound 

Her  veft  behind,  that  elfe  had  flow'd  upon  the 
ground. 

And  Ihew'd  her  bufkin'd  legs;  her  head  was 

bare, 
But  for  her  native  ornament  of  hair ; 
Which  in  a  fimple  knot  was  ty'd  above,  70 

Sweet  negligence,  unheeded  bait  of  love  ! 
Her  founding  quiver  on  her  (boulder  ty'd. 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  fupply'd. 
Such  was  her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  difplay'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betrayed 
The  blufhing  beauties  of  a  modeft  maid. 
The  Caledonian  chief  at  once  the  dame 
Beheld,  at  once  his  heart  received  the  flame. 


"1 
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With  heavens  averfe.      O   happy  youth,    he 

cry'd ; 
For  whom  thy  fates  referve  fo  fair  a  bride  !      so 
He  figh'd,  and  had  no  leifure  more  to  fay ;      "^ 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way,  \ 

And  force  him  to  purfue  the  now  neglefited^ 
prey.  ) 

There    flood    a   foreft   on    the    mountain's 
brow. 
Which  overlooked  the  fliaded  plains  below.     85 
No  founding  ax  prefum'd  thofe  trees  to  bite ; 
Coeval  with  the  world,  a  venerable  fight. 
The  heroes  there  arrived,  fome  fpread  around- 
The  toils,  fome  fearch  the  footfteps  on  the 

ground. 
Some  from  the  chains  the  faithful  dogs  un- 
bound. 90. 
Of  a6tion  eager,  and  intent  on  thought. 
The  chiefs  their  honourable  danger  fought: 
A  valley  flood  below  ;  the  common  drain 
Of  waters  from  above,  and  faUing  rain : 
The  bottom  was  a  moifl  and  marfhy  ground,  95 
Whofe  edges  were  with  bending  ofiers  crowned ; 
The  knotty  bulrufli  next  in  order  flood. 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood. 
From  hence  the  boar  was  rous'd,  and  fprung 
amain. 
Like  lightning  fudden,  on  the  warrior-train;  100 
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Beats  down  the  trees  before  him,    fliakes  the" 

ground, 
The  foreft  echoes  to  the  crackling  found  ; 
Shout  the  fierce  youth,  and   clamours   ring 

around. 

All  flood  with  their  protended  fpears  prepared, 
With  broad  fteel  heads  the  brandifh'd  weapons 

glar'd.  105 

The  beafl  impetuous  with  his  tufks  afide 
Deals  glancing  wounds ;  the  fearful  dogs  di- 
vide : 
All  fpend  their  mouth  aloft,  but  none  abide. 
Echion  threw  the  firfi,  but  mifs'd  his  mark. 
And  fluck  his  boar-fpear  on  a  maple's  bark,   no 
Then  Jafon  ;  and  his  javelin  feem'd  to  take. 
But  faird  with  over-force,  and  whizz'd  above 

his  back. 
Mopfus  was  next ;  but,  ere  he  threw,  addrefs'd 
To  Phoebus  thus :   O  patron,  help  thy  priefl ; 
If  I  adore,  and  ever  have  ador'd  115 

Thy  power  divine,  thy  prefent  aid  afford ; 
That  I  may  reach  the  beafl.     The  god  allowed 
His  prayer,  and,   fmiling,  gave  him   what  he 

could  : 
He  reached  the  favage,  but  no  blood  he  drew, 
Dian  unarm VI  the  javelin  as  it  flew.  120 

This  chaf 'd  the  boar,  his  noftrils  flames  ex* 

pire, 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 
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AVhirrd  from  a  fling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown, 
Amidft  the  foes,  fo  flies  a  mighty  flone. 
As  flew  the  beafl: ;  the  left  wing  put  to  flight,  125 
The  chiefs  overborn,  he  ruflies  on  the  right. 
Empalamos  and  Pelagon  he  laid 
In  duft,  and  next  to  death,  but  for  their  fellows* 

aid. 
Onefimus  far'd  worfe,  prepared  to  fly  ; 
The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh,     130 
And  cut  the  nerves ;  the  nerves  no  more  fufl;ain 
The  bulk  ;  the  bulk  unprop'd  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain. 
Neftor  had  failM  the  fall  of  Troy  to  fee, 
But,  leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree  ; 
Then  gathering  up  his  feet,  look'd  down  with 
fear,  135 

And  thought  his  monftrous  foe  was  ftill  too  near. 
Againft  a  fl;ump  his  tufl^  the  monfl:er  grinds, 
And  in  the  fliarpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds; 
Then,  trufl;ing  to  his  arms,  young  Othrys  found. 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continued  wound. 
Now  Leda's  twins,  the  future  fl:ars,  appear ;  ui 
White  were  their  habits,    white   their  horfes 

were ; 
Confpicuous  both,  and  both  in  a6l  to  throw. 
Their  trembling  lances  brandifli'd  at  the  foe : 
Nor  had  they  mifs'd ;  but  he  to  thickets  fled. 
Concealed  from  aiming  fpears,  not  pervious  to 
the  fteed.  u6 
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But  Telamon  rufti'd  in,  and  happ'd  to  meet 
A  rifing  root,  that  held  his  faften'd  feet ; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom,  fprawling  on  the  ground. 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound. 
Meantime  the  virgin-huntrefs  was  not  flow     151 
To  expel  the  (haft  from  her  contra6i:ed  bow : 
Beneath  his  ear  the  faften^d  arrow  {lood. 
And  from   the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling 

blood. 
She  blufh'd  for  joy:  But  Meleagrus  rais'd     155 
His  voice  with  loud  applaufe,    and   the   fair 

archer  prais'd. 
He  was  the  firft  to  fee,  and  firft  to  fliow 
His  friends  the  marks  of  the  fuccefsful  blow. 
Nor  Ihall  thy  valour  want  the  praifes  due. 
He  faid  ;  a  virtuous  envy  feiz'd  the  crew.      160 
They    fliout;     the    (houting    animates    their 

hearts, 
And  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts; 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join  ; 
And  multitude  makes  fruftrate  the  defign. 
With  both  his  hands  the  proud  Ancaeus  takes. 
And  flourifhes  his  double-biting  ax : 
Then  forward  to  his  fate,  he  took  a  ftride 
Before  the  reft,  and  to  his  fellows  cry'd, 
Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can. 
Between  a  woman-warrior  and  a  man ;  170 

The  boar  is  doom'd  ;  nor,  though  Diana  lend 
Her  aid,  Diana  can  her  beaft  defend. 
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Thus  boafted   he  ;    then   ftretch'd,    on  tiptoe 

flood, 
Secure  to  make  his  empty  promife  good. 
But  the  more  wary  beaft  prevents  the  blow,  175 
And  upward  rips  the  groin  of  his  audacious  foe. 
Ancaeus  falls ;  his  bowels  from  the  wound 
Rufh  out,  and  clotted  blood  diftains  the  ground. 

Pirithous,  no  fmall  portion  of  the  war, 
Prefs'd  on,  and  fliook  his  lance ;  to  whom  from 

far,  180 

Thus  Thefeus  cryM  :  O  ftay,  my  better  part. 
My  more  than  miftrefs  ;  of  my  heart,  the  heart: 
The  flrong  may  fight  aloof:  Ancasus  try-d 
His  force  too  near,  and  by  prefuming  dy'd  : 
He  faid,    and,    while  he    fpake,    his    javelin 
,":  threw; 

Hiffing  in  air  the  unerring  weapon  flew ;       \8J3 
But  on  an  arm  of  oak,  that  ftood  betwixt 
-The  markfman  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt. 
Once  more  bold  Jafon  threw,  but  fall'd  to' 

wound 
The  boar,  and  flew  an  undeferving  hound  ; 
And  through  the  dog  the  dart  was  naiFd  to.| 

ground.  191 

Two  fpears  from  Meleager's  hand  were  fent, 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  the  event :    • 
The  firft  was  fix'd  in  earth,  the  fecond  ftood 
On  the  boar's  briftled  back,  and  deeply  drank 

his  blood.  195 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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Now  while  the  tortur'd  falvage  turns  around, 
And   flings  about  his  foam,  impatient  of  the 

wound ; 
The  wound's  great  author  clofe  at  hand  pro- 
vokes 
His  rage,  and  phes  him  with  redoubled  flrokes ; 
Wheels  as  he  wheels ;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  neareft  paffage  to  his  heart.     201 
Quick  and  more  quick  he  fpins  in  giddy  gires. 
Then  falls,  and  in  much  foam  his  foul  expires. 
This  aft  with  fliouts  heaven-high  the  friendly 
band  204 

Applaud,  and  ftrain  in  theirs  the  viftor's  band. 
Then  all  approach  the  flain  with  vafl  furprife. 
Admire  on  what  a  breadth  of  earth  he  lies ; 
And,  fcarce  fecure,  reach  out  their  fpears  afar, 
And  blood  their  points,  to  prove  their  partner- 
fliip  of  war. 
But  he,  the  conquering  chief,  his  foot  im- 
prefs'd  210 

On  the  ftrong  neck  of  that  deftruftive  beaft ; 
And  gazing  on  the  nymph  with  ardent  eyes, 
Accept,  faid  he,  fair  Nonacrine,  my  prize  ; 
And,  though  inferior,  fuffer  me  to  join 
My  labours,  and  my  part  of  praife,  with  thine  : 
At  this  prefents  her  with  the  tufky  head        216 
And  chine,  with  rifing  briftles  roughly  fpread. 
Glad,  (he  received  the  gift ;  and  feem'd  to  take 
With  double  pleafure,  for  the  giver's  fake. 
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The  reft  were  feiz'd  with  fallen  difcontent,      220 
And  a  deaf  murmur  through  the  fquadron  went: 
All  envy'd ;  but  the  Theftyan  brethren  (how^d 
Theleaft  refpeft,  and  thus  they  vent  their  fpleen 

aloud  : 
Lay  down  thofe  honoured  fpoils,  nor  think  to 

fliare, 
Weak  woman  as  thou  art,  the  prize  of  war :    225 
Ours  is  the  title,  thine  a  foreign  claim, 
Since  Meleagrus  from  our  lineage  came. 
Truft  not  thy  beauty ;  but  reftore  the  prize, 
Which  he,  befotted  on  that  face  and  eyes, 
Would  rend  from  us.     At  this,  inflam'd  with 

fpite,  230 

From  her  they  fnatch  the  gift,  from  him  the 

giver's  right. 
But  foon  the  impatient  prince  his  fauchion 

drew, 
And  cry'd.  Ye  robbers  of  another's  due, 
Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  coft, 
Betwixt  true  valour,  and  an  empty  boaft.      235 
At  this  advanced,  and,  fudden  as  the  word. 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bofom  plung'd  the  fword : 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  flow, 
Or  to  revenge,  or  ward  the  coming  blow. 
Stood  doubting;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he 

ftood,  240 

Received  the  fteel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Ff2 
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Pleas'd  with  the  firft,  unknown  the  fecond 
news, 
Ahhaea  to  the  temples  pays  their  dues 
For  her  fon's  conqueft ;    when  at  length  ap-- 

pear 
Her  grifly  brethren  ftretch'd  upon  the  bier 
Pale,   at  the  fudden  fight,   flie  changed  her 
cheer,  246^ 

And  with  her  cheer  her  robes  ;  but  hearing  tell 
The  caufe,  the  manner,  and  by  whom  they  fell, 
^Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  oiie 
Within  her  foul ;  at  laft  'twas  rage  alone ;     250 
Which  burning  upwards  in  fucceffion  dries 
The  tears  that  flood  confidering  in  her  eyes. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth  : 
When  (he  was  laboring  in  th^  throes  of  birth 
For  the  unborn  chief,  the  fatal  fitters  came,  255 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  tofs'd  it  on  the  flame : 
Then  on  the  rock  a  fcanty  meafure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn'd  the  wheel  apace ; 
And  turning  fung.  To  this  red  brand  and  thee, 
O  new-born  babe,  we  give  an  equal  deftiny:  260 
So  vanifli^d  out  of  view.     The  frighted  dame 
Sprung  hafty  from  her  bed,  and  quench'd  the 

flame  : 
The  log,  in  fecret  lock'd,  flie  kept  with  care, 
And  that,  while  thus  preferv'dj   preferv'd  her 
heir. 
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This  brand  flie   now  produced ;    and  firft  (he 

ftrows  265 

The   hearth  with  heaps  of  chips,    and    after 

blows ; 
Thrice  heav'd  her  hand,  and  heav'd,  (he  thrice 


reprefs'd  : 


^ 


The  lifter  and  the  mother  long  conteft,  ( 

Two  doubtful  titles  in  one  tender  breaft ;  j 
And  now  her  eyes  and  cheeks  with  fury  glow,  270 
Now  pale  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  with  pity  flow ; 
Now  lowring  looks  prefage  approaching  ftorms, 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms : 
Refolv'd,  (lie  doubts  again ;  the  tears,  (he  dry'd 
With  bluftiing   rage,   are   by  new  tears   fup- 

ply'd ;  275 

And  as  a  (liip,  which  winds  and  waves  affail, 
Now  with  the  current  drives,  now  with  the 

gale,  t 

Both  oppofite,  and  neither  long  prevail,  J 

She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
The    imperious    tempeft,    and    the    impetuous 

feas:  280 

So  fares  Althaea's  mind  ;  firft  ftie  relent^ 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents  : 
Sifter  and  mother  long  the  fcales  divide, 
But  the  beam  nodded  on  the  fifter's  fide. 
Sometimes  (he  foftly  figh'd,  then  roar'd  aloud ; 
JJut  fighs  were  ftifled  in  the  cries  of  blood,     n6 
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The  pious  impious  wretch  at  length  decreed. 
To  pleafe  her  brothers'  ghofts,  her  fon  fliould 

bleed ; 
And  when  the  funeral  flames  began  to  rife, 
Receive,  ftie  faid,  a  fitter's  facrifice :  290 

A  mother's  bowels  burn  :  high  in  her  hand. 
Thus  while  (he  fpoke,  ihe  held  the  fatal  brand ; 
Then  thrice  before  the  kindled  pile  (lie  bow'd. 
And  the  three  Furies  thrice  invok'd  aloud : 
Come,  come,  revenging  fitters,  come  and  view 
A  fitter  paying  her  dead  brothers'  due  :        296 
A  crime  I  puni(h,  and  a  crime  commit ; 
But  blood  for  blood,  and  death  for  death  is  fit : 
Great  crimes  mutt  be  with  greater  crimes  re- 
paid. 

And  fecond  funerals  on  the  former  laid,        300 
Let  the  whole  houflioid  in  one  ruin  fall, 
And  may  Diana's  curfe  o'ertake  us  all. 
Shall  fate  to  happy  Oeneus  ftill  allow 
One  fon,  while  Theftius  ft^nds  depriv'd  ofl 

two  ? 
Better  three  loft,  than  one  unpuniflii'd  go.  305 

Ver.  295.     Come,  come,  rcveriging  Jjjlers,']     Ovid  fecms  here 
to  imitate  Catullus  : 

Quare,  fada  virum  multantes  vindice  poenA- 
Eumcnides,  qui  bus  anguineo  redimila  capillo 
Frons  expirantis  praeportat  pedoris  iras, 
Hue,  hue  adventate,  nieas  auditc,  querelas. 

John  Warton; 

Ibid.    ComCf  comef]     Here  are  fix  admirable  lines. 

Dr.  J,  Warton. 
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Take  then,  dear  ghofts,  (while  yet,  admitted 

new 
In  hell,  you  wait  my  duty)  take  your  due ; 
A  coftly  offering  on  your  tomb  is  laid. 
When  with  my  blood  the  price   of  yours  is 

paid. 
Ah!  whither  am  I  hurry'd  ?  Ah !  forgive. 
Ye  Ihades,  and  let  your  fitter's  iflue  live ;      311 
A  mother  cannot  give  him  death ;  though  he 
Deferves  it,  he  deferves  it  not  from  me. 

Then  ftiall  the  unpunifti'd  wretch  infult  the 

{lain. 
Triumphant  live  ?  not  only  live,  but  reign  ?  315 
While  you,  thin  ftiades,  the  fport  of  winds,  are 

toft 
O'er  dreary  plains,  or  tread  the  burning  coaft. 
I  cannot,  cannot  bear  ;  'tis  paft,  'tis  done  ; 
Perifli  this  impious,  this  detefted  fon  ; 
Peri(h  his  fire,  and  perilh  I  withal ;  320 

And  let  the  houfe's  heir,  and  the  hop'd  kingdom 

fall. 
Where  is  the  mother  fled,  her  pious  love, 
And  where  the  pains  with  which  ten  months  1 

llrove ! 
Ah  !  hadft  thou  dy'd,  my  fon,  in  infant  years, 
Thy  little  herfe  had  been  bedew'd  with  tears.  325 

Thou  liv'ft  by  me  ;  to  me  thy  breath  refign ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine. 
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Thy  life  by  double  title  I  require; 

Once  given  at  birth,  and  once  preferv'd  from 

fire  : 
One  murder  pay,  or  add  one  murder  more,    330 
And  me  to  them  who  fell  by  thee  reftore. 

I  would,  but  cannot :  my  fon's  image  Hands 
Before  my  fight ;  and  now  their  angry  hands 
My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  thefe  exaft, 
This  pleads  compaffion,  and  repents  the  fa6l.  335 
He  pleads  in  vain,   and  I    pronounce    hia 
doom : 
My  brothers,  though  unjuftly,  fliall  o'ercome. 
But  having  paid  their  injured  ghofts  their  due. 
My  fon  requires  my  death,  and  mine  fliall  his 
purfue. 
At  this  for  the  lafl;  time  fhe  hfts  her  hand,  340 
Averts  her 'eyes,  and  half  unwilling  drops  the 

brand. 
The  brand,  amid  the  flaming  fuel  thrown, 
Or  drew,  or  feem'd  to  draw,  a  dying  groan ; 
The   fires  themfelves  but   faintly   lick'd   their 

prey, 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,    and  would 
have  (In-unk  away.  345 

Juft  then  the  hero  caft  a  doleful  cry. 
And  in  thofe  abfent  flames  began  to  fry : 
The  blind  contagion  rag'd  within  his  veins; 
But  he  with  manly  patience  bore  his  pains; 
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He  fea/d  not  fate,  but  only  griev'd  to  die     356 
Without  an  honeft  wound,  and  by  a  death  fo 

dry. 
Happy  Ancseus,  thriee  aloud  he  cry^d. 
With  what  becoming  fate  in  arms  he  dy^d  ! 
Then  caird  his  brothers,  fifters,  fire,  around, 
Ai)d  her  to  whom  his  nuptial  vows  were  bound; 
Perhaps  his  mother ;  a  long  figh  he  drew,     356 
And  his  voice  faihng,  took  his  lafl  adieu  : 
For  as  the  flames  augment,  and  as  they  flay 
At  their  full  height,  then  languifli  to  decay. 
They  rife,  and  fink  by  fits  ;  at  laft  they  foar  3^0 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  defcend  no  more : 
Juft  fo  his  inward  heats,  at  height,  impair. 
Till  the  laft  burning  breath  flioots  out  the  foul 

in  air. 
Now  lofty  Calydon  in  ruins  lies ; 
All  ages,  all  degrees  unfluice  their  eyes  ;    365' 
And  heaven  and  earth  refound  with  murmurs^ 

groans,  and  cries. 
Matrons  and  maidens  beat  their  breafts,  and 

tear 
Their  habits,  and  root  up  their  fcatterM  hair. 
The  wretched  father,  father  now  no  more, 
With  forrow  funk,  lies  proftrate  on  the  floor,  370 
Deforms  his  hoary  locks  with  dufl:  obfcene. 
And  curfes  age,  and  loaths  a  life  prolonged  with 

pain. 
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By  fteel  her  ftubborn  foul  his  mother  freed. 
And  punifti'd  on  herfelf  her  impious  deed. 
Had  I  an  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  fo  large    375 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  difcharge  ; 
Had  Phoebus  all  his  Helicon  beftow'd. 
In  all  the  ftreams  infpiring  all  the  god  ; 
Thofe  tongues,  that  wit,  thofe  ftreams,  that  god 

in  vain 
Would  offer  to  defcribe  his  fifters'  pain  :        sso 
They  beat  their  breafts  with  many  a  bruifing 

blow. 
Till  they  turn  livid,  and  corrupt  the  fnow. 
The  corpfe  they  cherifti,  while  the  corpfe  re- 
mains, 
And  exercife  and  rub  with  fruitlefs  pains ; 
And  when  to  funeral  flames  'tis  borne  away,  385 
They  kifs  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay : 
And  when  thofe  funeral  flames  no  longer  burn, 
(The  duft  composed  within  a  pious  urn) 
Ev'n  in  that  urn  their  brother  they  confefs. 
And  hug  it  in  their  arms,  and  to  their  bofoms 
prefs*  390 

His  tomb  is  rais'd ;  then,  ftretch'd  along  the 
ground, 
Thofe  living  monuments  his  tomb  furround  : 
Ev'n  to  his  name,  infcrib'd,   their  tears  they 

pay. 
Till  tears  and  kifles  wear  his  name  away. 
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But  Cynthia  now  had  all  her  fury  fpent,  393 
Not  with  lefs  ruin,  than  a  race,  content : 
Excepting  Gorge,  perifti*d  all  the  feed. 
And  her  whom  heaven  for  Hercules  decreed. 
Satiate  at  laft,  no  longer  fhe  purfu'd 
The  weeping  fifters ;  but  with  wings  endued,  400 
And  horny  beaks,  and  fent  to  flit  in  air ; 
Who  yearly  round  the  tomb  in  feathered  flocks 
repair. 


BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON, 


OUT  OF  THE  EIGHTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S  METAMORPHOSES. 


The  author,  purfuing  the  deeds  of  The  feus,  relates 
how  he,  with  his  friend  Pirithous,  xvere  invited 
by  Achelous,  the  river-god,  tojlay  with  him,  till 
his  waters  xvere  abated.  Achelous  entertains  them 
*with  a  relation  of  his  oxvn  love  to  Perimele,  who 
was  changed  into  an  ifland  by  Neptune,  at  his 
requefi.  Pirithous,  being  an  atheift,  derides  the 
legend,  and  denies  the  power  of  the  gods  to  work 
that  miracle.  Lelex,  another  companion  of  The- 
feus,  to  confirm  theftory  of  Achelous,  relates  ano- 
ther  mttamorphofis  of  Baucis  and  Philemon  i?ito 
tree^  ;  of  which  he  was  partly  an  eye-witnefs. 

I  HUS  Achelous  ends :  his  audience  hear 
With  admiration,  and,  admiring,  fear 
The  powers  of  heaven ;  except  Ixion^'s  fon, 
Who  laugh'd  at  all  the  gods,  believ'd  in  none ; 
He  fhook  his  impious  head,  and  thus  replies,  ^ 
frhefe  legends  are  no  more  than  pious  lies : 
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You  attribute  too  much  to  heavenly  fway. 
To  think  they  give  us  forms,  and  take  away. 

The  reft,  of  better  minds,  their  fenfe  declared 
Againft  this  do6lrine,  and  with  horror  heard,  lo 

Then  Lelex  rofe,  an  old  experienced  man, 
And  thus  with  fober  gravity  began  : 
Heaven's  power  is  infinite :  earth,  air,  and  fea, 
The  manufa6lure  mafs,  the  making  power  obey : 
By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt ;  in  Phrygian 
ground  15 

Two  neighb'ring  trees,   with  walls  encompafs'd 

round. 
Stand  on  a  moderate  rife,  with  wonder  fhown, 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  fofter  linden  one : 
I  faw  the  place  and  them,  by  Pittheus  fent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandfire's  govern- 
ment. 20 
Not  far  from  thence  is  feen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fifhing  cormorant : 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came  ;  but  in  difguife 
Of  mortal  men  concealed  their  deities: 
One  laid  afide  his  thunder,  one  his  rod  ;         25 
And  many  toilfome  fteps  together  trod ; 
For  harbour  at  a  thoufand  doors  they  knocked, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thoufand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  laft  an  hofpitable  houfe  they  found. 
An  homely  fhed ;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground,' 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  ftraw  togetherj 
bound.                                                 31 
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There  Baucis  and  Philemon  liv^d,  and  there 
Had  liv'd  long  marryM,  and  a  happy  pair: 
Now  old   in  love ;  though  little   was  their" 

ftore, 
Inur'd  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore,      35 1 
Nor  aim'd  at  wealth,  profefling  to  be  poor. 
For  mafter  or  for  fervant  here  to  call. 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Command  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid. 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obeyed.      40 

From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repuls'd  before. 
Now  ftooping,  entered  through  the  little  door; 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  firft  exprefs'd)-j 
A  common  fettle  drew  for  either  gueft,  S- 

Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  reft.  45  J 

But  ere  they  fat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cuftiions  fluffed   with  ftraw,    the  feat  to 

raife  ; 
Coarfe,  but  the  beft  Ihe  had ;  then  takes  the 

load 
Of  allies  from  the  hearth,  and  fpreads  abroad 
The  living  coals,  and,  left  they  fhould  expire,  50 
With  leaves  and  barks  flie  feeds  her  infant  fire : 
It  fmokes,  and  then  with  trembUng  breath  (he 

blows, 
Till  in  a  chearful  blaze  the  flames  arofe. 
With  bruftiwood  and  with  chips  flie  ftrengthens 

thefe, 
And  adds  at  laft  the  boughs  of  rotten  trees.     55 
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The  fire  thus  formed,  {he  fets  the  kettle  on, 
(Like  burnifli'd  gold  the  little  feether  fhone) 
■Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  huiband  got 
From  his  own  ground    (a  fmall   well-water'd 

fpot;) 
She  ftripp'd  the  ftalks  of  all  their  leaves ;  the 

beft  60 

She   cuird,    and    then    with    handy  care   fl>e 

drefs'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung  ; 
Good  old  Philemon  feiz'd  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  footy  rafter  drew  it  down, 
Then  cut  a  flice,  but  fcarce  enough  for  one  :    65 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  ftore. 
Which  for   their  fakes  alone  he   wifti'd  were 

more. 
iThis  in  the  pot  he  plung'd  without  delay. 
To  tame  the  flefh,  and  drain  the  fait  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  fat,    70 
And  (horten'd  the  delay  by  pleafing  chat. 

A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail  ^ 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  fiird  with  water,  gently  war m'd,  they  fet 
Before  their  guefts ;  in  this  they  bath'd  their! 

feet,  75 1 

And  after  with  clean  towels  dry'd  their  fweat :  J 
This  done,  the  hoft  produced  the  genial  bed. 
Sallow  the  foot,  the  borders,  and  the  fted. 
Which  with  no  collly  coverlet  they  fpread 
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But  coarfe  old  garments,  yet  fuch  robes  as  thefe 
They  laid  alone,  at  feafts,  on  holydays.  si 

The  good  old  houfewife,  tucking  up  her  gown, 
The  table  fets ;  the  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame,  S5 

Who  thruft  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  llierd, 
So  was  the  mended  board  exa6lly  rearM : 
Then  rubb'd  it  o  er  with  newly  gathered  mint, 
A   wholefome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful 

fcent. 
Pallas  began  the  feaft,  where  firft  w^as  feen     90 
The  party-colour'd  olive,  black  and  green : 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  ferv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preferv'd  : 
A  garden-fallad  was  the  third  fupply. 
Of  endive,  radifties,  and  fuccory  :  gs 

Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country"^ 

fare,  f 

And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  bufy  care  ^ 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roafted  rare.  ) 
All   thefe   in  earthern-ware  were    ferv'd    to' 

board  ; 
And,  next  in  place,  an  earthern  pitcher,  flor'd 
With  liquor  of  the  beft   the  cottage  could 

afford.  101 

This  was  the  tablets  ornament  and  pride. 
With  figures  wrought :  like  pages  at  his  fide 
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Stood  beechqn  bowls ;  and  thefe  were  {liining 

clean, 
Varnifti'd  with  wax  without,  and  lin'd  within.  i()5 
By  this  the  boihng  kettle  had  prepared. 
And  to  the  table  fent  the  fmoking  lard ; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  favoury  bit,  that  ferv'd  to  relifli  wine : 
The  wine  itfelf  was  fuiting  to  the  reft,  ii(> 

Still  working  in  the  muft,  and  lately  prefs'd. 
The  fecond  courfe  fucceeds  like  that  before. 
Plums,  apples,  nuts,  and,  of  their  wintry  ftore, 
Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were 

fet 
In  canifters,  to  enlarge  the  little  treat:  115 

All  thefe  a  milk-white  honey-comb  furround, 
"Which    in    the    midft    the    country-banquet 

crown'd. 
But  the  kind  hofts  their  entertainment  grace 
With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 
In  all  they  did,  you  might  difcern  with  eafe  120 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  defire  to  pleafe. 

Mean-time  the  beechen  bowls  went  round, 

and  ftill. 
Though  often  empty 'd,  were  obferv'd  to  fill, 
Fiird  without  hands,  and  of  their  own  accord 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danc'd  about  the  boards 
Devotion  feiz'd  the  pair,  to  fee  the  feaft        120 
With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape,  increas'd ; 
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And  up   they  held  their  hands,    and  fell  to 

prayer, 
Excufing,  as  they  could,  their  country  fare. 
One   goofe   they   had    (*twas  all  they  could  "1 

allow)  i3of 

A  wakeful  centry,  and  on  duty  now,  t 

Whom  to  the  gods  for  facrifice  they  vow :       j 
Her,  with  malicious  zeal,  the  couple  viewed ; 
She  ran  for  life,  and,  limping,  they  purfu'd  : 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceived  their  bad  intent. 
And  would    not   make    her    matter's    compli- 
ment ;  136 
But,  perfecuted,  to  the  powers  (he  flies. 
And  clofe  between  the  legs  of  Jove  flie  lies. 
He,  with  a  gracious  ear,  the  fuppliant  heard, 
And  fav'd  her  life  ;  then  what  he  was  declared. 
And   own'd   the    god.      The   neighbourhood, 

faid  he,  i4i 

Shall  juftly  peri(h  for  impiety  : 
You  ftand  alone  exempted  ;  but  obey 
With  fpeed,  and  follow    where   we  lead   the 

way: 
Leave   thefe  accurs'd  ;    and  to  the  mountain's 

height  145 

Afcend  ;  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight. 

They  hafte,  and  what  their  tardy  feet  de- 

ny'd. 
The  trufty  (lafF  (their  better  leg)  fupply'd. 

Gg2 
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An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top,       i4^ 
And  there  fecure,  but  fpent  with  travel,  flop  ; 
Then  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes  ; 
Loft  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies  : 
A  watry  defert  covers  all  the  plains, 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  ifle,  remains  : 
Wondring  with  peeping  eyes,  while  they  de- 
plore 155 
Their   neighbours'  fate,  and  country  now  no 

more. 
Their  little  {hed,  fcarce  large  enough  for  two, 
Seems,   from  the  ground  increased,  in  height 

and  bulk  to  grow. 
A  ftately  temple  flioots  within  the  fliies  : 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rife :    i^o 
The  pavement  polifli'd  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  fculpture  graced,  the  fpires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 
Then  thus  the  fire  of  gods,  with  looks  fe- 
rene. 
Speak  thy  defire,  thou  only  juft  of  men  ; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found       i65 
To  be  with  fuch  a  man  in  marriage  bound. 
A  while  they  whifper;   then,  to  Jove  ad- 
drefs'd, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  requeft : 
We  crave  to  ferve  before  your  facred  flirine, 
And  offer  at  your  altars  rites  divine  :  170 
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And  fince  not  any  aftion  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domeftic  ftrife, 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death  ;  that  neither  (he 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  withered  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathlefs  Baucis  to  the  fepulchre.  176 

The  godheads  fign  their  fuit.    They  run  their 

race 
In  the  fame  tenor  all  the  appointed  fpace ; 
Then,  when  their  hour  was  come,  while  they 

relate 
Thefe  paft  adventures  at  the  temple-gate,      18O 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  feen 
Sprouting  with  fudden  leaves  of  fprightly  green: 
Old  Baucis  look'd  where  old  Philemon  ftood, 
And  faw  his  lengthened  arms  a  fprouting  wood : 
New  roots  their  faften'd  feet  begin  to  bind,  i85 
Their  bodies  ftiffen  in  a  rifmg  rind  : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  ftioulders  grew, 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  laft  adieu  ; 
At  once,  Farewel,  O  faithful  fpoufe,  they  faid  ; 
At  once  the  incroaching  rinds  their  clofing  lips 

invade.  i^O 

Ev'n  yet,  an  ancient  Tyansean  ihows 
A  fpreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy. 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  or  hke  to  lie, 
I  faw  myfelf  the  garlands  on  their  boughs,   194 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows  i 
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And  offering  freflier  up,  with  pious  prayer, 
The  good,  faid  I,  are  God's  pecuHar  care, 
And  fuch  as  honour  heaven,  fliall  heavenly | 
honour  fhare. 


THE  FABLE  OF 

IPHIS  AND  lANTHE, 

FROM  THE  NINTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


1  HE  fame  of  this,  perhaps,  through  Crete 

had  flown ; 
But  Crete  had  newer  wonders  of  her  own, 
In    Iphis    changed ;    for    near    the    Gnoffian 

bounds, 
(As  loud  report  the  miracle  refounds) 
At  Phaeftus  dwelt  a  man  of  honeft  blood,      6 
But  meanly  born,  and  not  fo  rich  as  good ; 
Efteem'd    and    lov'd   by   all  the  neighbour-| 

hood  ; 

Who  to  his  wife,  before  the  time  aflign'd 
For  child-birth  came,   thus   bluntly  fpoke  his 

mind  : 
If  heaven,  faid  Lygdus,  will  vouchfafe  to  hear, -v 
I  have  but  two  petitions  to  prefer;  ii  v 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  fon  and  heir,   3 
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Girls  coft  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth ; 
Befide,  when  born,  the  tits  are  httle  worth; 
Weak  puUng  things,  unable  to  fuftaln  is 

Their   fliare   of  labour,    and    their   bread    to 

gain. 
If,  therefore,  thou  a  creature  (halt  produce, 
Of  fo  great  charges,  and  fo  little  ufe, 
(Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  with  what  reluftancy) 
Her  haplefs  innocence  I  doom  to  die.  2Q 

He  faid,  and  tears  the  common  grief  difplay, 
Of  him  who  bade,  and  her  who  muft  obey. 

Yet  Telethufa  ftill  perfifts,  to  find 
Fit  arguments  to  move  a  father's  mind  ; 
To  extend  his  wiihes  to  a  larger  fcope,  25 

And  in  one  veffel  not  confine  his  hope. 
Lygdus  continues  hard  ;  her  time  drew  near, 
And  ftie  her  heavy  load  could  fcarcely  bear; 
AVhen    llumbring,    in    the    latter    iliades    of 

night, 
Before  the  approaches  of  returning  light,        30 
She  faw,  or  thought  {he  faw,  before  her  bed, 
A  glorious  train,  and  Ifis  at  their  head  : 
Her  moony  horns  were  on  her  forehead  placed, 
And  yellow  flieaves  her  fliining  temples  grac'd  : 
A  mitre,  for  a  crown,  fhe  wore  on  high ;         35 
The  dog,  and  dappled  bull  were  waiting  by; 
Ofiris,  fought  along  the  banks  of  Nile ; 
The  filent  god  ;  the  facred  Crocodile ; 
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And,  laft,  a  long  proceffion  moving  on, 

With  timbrels,  that  affift  the  laboring  moon.    40 

Her   {lumbers    feem'd    dilpelFd,    and,    broad 

awake, 
She  heard  a  voice  that  thus  diftinftly  fpake : 
My  votary,  thy  babe  from  death  defend. 
Nor  fear  to  fave  vvhate'er  the  gods  will  fend. 
Delude    with    art    thy    hufband's  dire    de- 
cree :  45 
When  danger  calls,  repofe  thy  truft  on  me ; 
And  know  thou  haft  not  ferv'd  a  thankleft 

deity. 
This   promife  made,    with  night  the  goddefs 

fled: 
With  joy  the  woman  wakes,  and  leaves  her 

bed: 
Devoutly  lifts  her  fpotlefs  hands  on  high,      50 
And  prays  the  powers  their  gift  to  ratify. 
Now    grinding   pains    proceed    to   bearing 

throes. 
Till  its  own  weight  the  burden  did  difclofe. 
'Twas  of  the  beauteous  kind,  and  brought  to 

light 
With  fecrecy,  to  fliun  the  father's  fight.  65 

The  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  pafs'd  it  on  her  huiband  for  a  boy. 
The  nurfe  was  confcious  of  the  fa6l  alone : 
The  father  paid  his  vows  as  for  a  fon ; 
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And  caird  him  Iphis,  by  a  common  name,      60 
Which  either  fex  with  equal  right  may  claim. 
Iphis  his  grandfire  was :  the  wife  was  pleas'd, 
Of  half  the  fraud  by  fortune's  favour  eas'd  : 
The  doubtful  name  was  us'd  without  deceit, 
And  truth  was  cover'd  with  a  pious  cheat,      6$ 
The  habit  (hew'd  a  boy,  the  beauteous  face 
With  manly  fiercenefs  mingled  female  grace. 
Now  thirteen  years  of  age  were  fwiftly 

run, 
When  the  fond  father  thought  the  time  drew 

on 
Of  fettling  in  the  world  his  only  fon.  70- 

lanthe  was  his  choice ;  fo  wondrous  fair, 
Her  form  alone  with  Iphis  could  compare  : 
A  neighbour's  daughter  of  his  own  degree, 
And   not  more  blefs'd  with  Fortune's  goods 

than  he. 
They  foon  efpous'd ;  for  they  with  eafe   were 

join'd,  75 

Who  were  before  contra6led  in  the  mind. 
Their  age  the  fame,  their  inclinations  too  ; 
And  bred  together  in  one  fchool  they  grew. 
Thus,  fatally  difpos'd  to  mutual  fires, 
They  felt,  before  they  knew,  the  fame  defrres.  so 
Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care  : 
One  lov'd  with   hope,   one  languiih'd  in  de- 

fpair. 
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The  maid  accused  the  lingering  days  alone : 
For  whom  (he  thought  a  man,  ftie  thought  her 

own. 
But  Iphis  bends  beneath  a  greater  grief:       ss 
As  fiercely  burns,  but  hopes  for  no  relief. 
E'en  her  defpair  adds  fuel  to  her  fire  : 
A  maid  with  madnefs  does  a  maid  defire. 
And,  fcarce  refraining  tears,  Alas  !  faid  flie, 
What  iffue  of  my  love  remains  for  me  !  90 

How  wild  a  paffion  works  within  my  breaft  ! 
With  what  prodigious  flames  am  I  poffeft! 
Could  I  the  care  of  Providence  deferve. 
Heaven  muft  deftroy  me,  if  it  would  preferve. 
And  that^s  my  fate,  or  fure  it  would  have  fent 
Some  ufual  evil  for  my  punifliment ;  g$ 

Not  this  unkindly  curfe  ;  to  rage  and  burn, 
Where  Nature  fhews  no  profpe6l  of  return. 
Nor  cows  for  cows  confume  with  fruitlefs  fire ; 
Nor  mares,  whea  hot,  their  fellow-mares  de-* 

fire :  100 

The  father  of  the  fold  fupplies  his  ewes  ; 
The  flag  through  fecret  woods  his  hind  pur- 

fues  ; 
And  birds  for  mates  the  males  of  their  own 

fpecies  choofe. 
Her  females  nature  guards  from  female  flame. 
And  joins  two  fexes  to  preferve  the  game 
Would  I  w^ere  nothing,  or  not  what  I  am 


ame,'j 
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Crete,  fam'd  for  monfters,  wanted  of  her  ftore, 

Till  my  new  love  product  one  monfter  more. 

The  daughter  of  the  fun  a  bull  defir'd. 

And  yet  e  en  then  a  male  a  female  fir'd  :        no 

Her  paffion  was  extravagantly  new : 

But  mine  is  much  the  madder  of  the  two. 

To  things  impoffible  fhe  was  not  bent. 

But  found  the  means  to  compafs  her  intent. 

To  cheat  his  eyes  fhe  took  a  different  (hape ;  115 

Yet  Hill  (he  gain'd  a  lover,  and  a  leap. 

Should  all  the  wit  of  all  the  world  confpire, 

Should  Daedalus  affift  my  wild  defire, 

What  art  can  make  me  able  to  enjoy, 

Or  what  can  change  lanthe  to  a  boy  ?  120 

Extinguifli  then  thy  paffion,  hopelefs  maid, 

And  recolle6t  thy  reafon  for  thy  aid. 

Know  what  thou  art^   and   love   as  maidens 

ought. 
And    drive    thefe    golden    wifhes    from    thy 

thought. 
Thou  canfl  not  hope  thy  fond  defires  to  gain;  125 
Where  hope  is  wanting,  wifhes  are  in  vain. 
And  yet  no  guards  againfl  our  joys  confpire ; 
No  jealous  hufband  hinders  our  defire  : 
IVJy  parents  are  propitious  to  my  wifli, 
And  file  herfelf  confenting  to  the  blifs.  isq 

All  things  concur  to  profper  our  defign  : 
All  things  to  profper  any  love  but  mine. 
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And  yet  I  never  can  enjoy  the  fair ; 

^Tis  paft  the  power  of  heaven   to   grant   my 
prayer. 

Heaven  has  been  kind,  as  far  as  heaven  can 
be ;  135 

Our  parents  with  our  own  defires  agree ; 

But  Nature,  ftronger  than  the  gods  above, 

Refufes  her  affiftance  to  my  love ; 

She  fets  the  bar  that  caufes  all  my  pain  : 

One  gift  refused  makes  all  their  bounty  vain. 

And  now  the  happy  day  is  juft  at  hand,       i4i 

To  bind  our  hearts  in  Hymen's  holy  band  : 

Our  hearts,    but   not  our   bodies :    thus   ac- 
cursed, 

In  midft  of  water  I  complain  of  thirft. 

Why    comeft    thou,    Juno,    to   thefe   barren 
rites,  145 

To  blefs  a  bed  defrauded  of  delights? 

And   why  ftiould    Hymen   lift    his   torch   on 
high, 

To  fee  two  brides  in  cold  embraces  lie  ? 

Thus  love-fick  Iphis  her  vain  paffion  mourns : 

With  equal  ardour  fair  lanthe  burns,  i5o 

Invoking  Hymen's  name,  and  Juno's  power, 

To  fpeed   the  work,    and   hafte    the    happy 
hour. 
She  hopes,  while  Telethufa  fears  the  day. 

And  ftrives  to  interpofe  fome  new  delay : 
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Now  feigns  a  ficknefs,  now  is  in  a  fright       155 
For  this  bad  omen,  or  that  boding  fight. 
But  having  done  whate'er  fhe  could  devife. 
And  erapty'd  all  her  magazine  of  lies. 
The  time  approached  ;  the  next  enfuing  day 
The  fatal  fecret  mull  to  light  betray.  160 

Then  Telethufa  had  recourfe  to  prayer. 
She  and  her  daughter  with  difhevelFd  hair ; 
Trembling  with  fear,  great  Ifis  they  ador'd, 
Embraced  her  altar,  and  her  aid  implor'd. 
Fair  queen,    who  doft  on  fruitful  Egypt' 
fmile,  165' 

Who  fway'ft  the  fceptre  of  the  Pharian  ifle, 
And  feven-fold  falls  of  difemboguing  Nile  ; 
Relieve,  in  this  our  laft  diftrefs,  (he  faid, 
A  fuppliant  mother,  and  a  mournful  maid. 
Thou,  goddefs,  thou  wert  prefent  to  my  fight ; 
Reveal'd  I  faw  thee  by  thy  own  fair  light:       171 
I  faw  thee  in  my  dream,  as  now  I  fee. 
With  all  thy  marks  of  awful  majefl;y  : 
The  glorious  train  that  compafs'd  thee  around ; 
And  heard  the  hollow  timbreFs  holy  found.  175 
Thy  words  I  noted,  which  I  ftill  retain; 
Let  not  thy  facred  oracles  be  vain. 
That  Iphis  lives,  that  I  myfelf  am  free 
From  fhame,  and  punifliment,  I  owe  to  thee. 
On  thy  prote6lion  all  our  hopes  depend  :       I80 
Thy  counfel  fav'd  us,  let  thy  power  defend. 
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Her  tears  purfu'd  her  words,  and  while  (he 
fpoke, 
The  goddefs  nodded,  and  her  altar  fliook : 
The  temple  doors,  as  with  a  blaft  of  wind, 
Were  heard  to  clap  ;  the  lunar  horns,  that  bind 
The  brows  of  Ifis,  caft  a  blaze  around  ;  isS 

The    trembling    timbrel    made   a   murmuring 
found. 

Some  hopes  thefe  happy  omens  did  impart ; 
Forth  went  the  mother  with  a  beating  heart, 
Not  much  in  fear,  nor  fully  fatisfy'd  ;  190 

But  Iphis  followed  with  a  larger  ftride : 
The  whitenefs  of  her  fkin  forfook  her  face  : 
Her  looks  emboldened  with  an  awful  grace  : 
Her  features  and  her  ftrength  together  grew, 
And  her  long  hair  to  curling  locks  withdrew.  195 
Her  fparkling^yes  with  manly  vigour  (hone ; 
Big  was  her  voice,  audacious  was  her  tone. 
The  latent  parts,  at  length  reveaFd,  began 
To  flioot,  and  fpread,  and  burnifh  into  man* 
The  maid  becomes  a  youth  ;  no  more  delay    200 
Your  vows,  but  look,  and  confidently  pay. 
Their  gifts  the  parents  to  the  temple  bear : 
The  votive  tables  this  infcription  wear  : 
Iphis,  the  man,  has  to  the  goddefs  paid 
The  vows,  that  Iphis  ofFer'd  when  a  maid.     205 
Now  when  the  ftar  of  day  had  fhewn  his  face, 
Venus  and  Juno  with  their  prefence  grace 
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The  nuptial  rites,  and  Hymen  from  above 
Defcended  to  complete  their  happy  love ; 
The  gods  of  marriage  lend  their  mutual  aid,  210 
And  the  warm  youth  enjoys  the  lovely  maid. 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  STATUE, 


FROM  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES, 


The  Propoetidcs,  for  their  impudent  behamour,  being 
turned  into  Jione  by  Venus,  Pygmalion,  prince  of 
Cyprus,  detefied  all  women  for  their  fake,  and  re- 
folved  never  to  marry.  He  falls  in  love  with  a 
Jiatue  of  his  own  making,  which  is  changed  into  a 
maid,  whom  he  ynarries.  One  of  his  defcendants 
is  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Myrrha :  the  daughter 
inceftuoufly  loves  her  ozvn  father  ;  for  xvhichfke 
is  changed  into  a  tree  which  bears  her  name. 
Thefe  txvo  ftories  immediately  follow  each  other ^ 
and  are  admirably  well  connected, 

XYGM  ALTON  loathing  their  lafcivious  Hfe, 
Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  moft  a  wife : 
So  fingle  chofe  to  live,  and  fhunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleafed  to  want  a  confort  of  his  bed  : 
Yet  fearing  idlenefs,  the  nurfe  of  ill,  ^ 

In  fculpture  exercised  his  happy  {kill ; 

VOL,  III.  li  li 
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And  carv'd  in  ivory  fuch  a  maid,  fo  fair, 
As  nature  could  not  with  his  art  compare, 
Were  (he  to  work ;  but  in  her  own  defence, 
Mull  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence,    lo 
Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores ;  and  laft,  the  thing  ador'd  defires. 
A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  feen, 
And,  had  ftie  mov'd,  a  living  maid  had  been  : 
One  would  have  thought  ftie  could  haveftirr'd  ; 

but  ftrove  i5 

With  modefty,  and  was  afiiam'd  to  move. 
Art,  hid  with  art,  fo  well  perform'd  the  cheat. 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit : 
He  knows  'tis  madnefs,  yet  he  muft  adore, 
And  ftill  the  more  he   knows   it,    loves   the 

more :  20 

The  flefti,  or  what  fo  feems,  he  touches  oft. 
Which  feels  fo  fmooth,  that  he  believes  it  foft. 
Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  ftrain'd  the 

breaft, 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kifs  imprefs^d. 
Tis  true,  the  hardened  breaft  refifts  the  gripe, 
And  the  cold  lips  return  a  kifs  unripe :  2^ 

But  when  retiring  back,  he  look'd  again, 
To  think  it  ivory  was  a  thought  too  mean  : 
So   would    believe    (he    kifs'd,    and    courting 

more. 
Again  embraced  her  naked  body  o'er;  so 
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And  ftraining  hard  the  ftatue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had   made  a  dint,   and  hurt  the 

maid  : 
Explored  her,  hmb  by  Hnib,  and  fear'd  to  find 
So  rude  a  gripe  had  left  a  hvid  mark  be- 
hind : 
With  flattery  now  he  feeks  her  mind  to  move. 
And  now  with  gifts,  the  powerful  bribes  of 

love :  36 

He  furniflies  her  clofet  firft;  and  fills 
The  crowded  Ihelves  with  rarities  of  fhells  : 
Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conchs  he 

drew, 
And  all  the  fparkUng  ftones  of  various  hue :    40 
And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  finging-birds  in  filver  cages  hung  ; 
And  every  fragrant  flower,  and  odorous  green, 
Were  forted   well,   with  lumps  of  amber  laid 

between  : 
Rich,  faflriionable  robes  her  perfon  deck,         45 
Pendents   her   ears,    and    pearls    adorn    her 

neck  : 
Her  taper'd  fingers  too  with  rings  are  grac'd. 
And  an  embroidered  zone  furrounds  her  flender 

wafl;e. 
Thus  like  a  queen  array 'd,  fo  richly  drefs'd. 
Beauteous  flie  fliew'd,  but  naked  ftiew'd  the 

beft.  50 

H  h2 
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Then  from  the  floor,  he  rais'd  a  royal  bed, 
With  coverings  of  Sidonian  purple  fpread  : 
The  folemn  rites  performed,  he  calls  her  bride, 
With  blandifliments  invites  her  to  his  fide, 
And  as  flie  were  with  vital  fenfe  poffefs'd,      55 
Her  head  did  on  a  plumy  pillow  reft. 

The  feaft  of  Venus  came,  a  folemn  day. 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay ; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milk-white  heifers  led. 
Slaughter^!  before  the  facred  altars,  bled :     60 
Pygmalion  offering,  firft  approached  the  flirine. 
And  then  with  prayers  implor'd  the  powers 

divine : 
Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want. 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant ; 
Make  this  fair  ftatue  mine,   he  would  have" 

faid,  65 

But  changM  his  words  for  {hame,  and  only 

pray'd. 
Give  me  the  likenefs  of  my  ivory  maid. 

The  golden  goddefs,  prefent  at  the  prayer. 
Well  knew  he  meant  the  inanimated  fair. 
And  gave  the  fign  of  granting  his  defire  ;        70 
For  thrice  in  chearful  flames  afcends  the  fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  miftrefs,  hies. 
And,  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes. 
And    beating    breaft,     by   the  dear   ftatue  1 

lies. 
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He  kifles  her  white  hps,  renews  the  bhfs,        75 
And  looks  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kifs : 
He  thought  them  warm  before;    nor  longer 

flays. 
But  next  his  hand  on  her  hard  bofom  lays : 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
It  feem'd  the  breaft  beneath  his  fingers  bent ; 
He  felt  again,  his  fingers  made  a  print,  8i 

'Twas  fle(h,  but  flefh  fo  firm,  it  rofe  againfl;  the 

dint. 
The  pleafing  tafk  he  fails  not  to  renew : 
Soft,  and  more  foft  at  every  touch  it  grew : 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce     85 
The  former  mafs  to  form,  and  frame  to  ufe. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  ftill  in  pain, 
And  tries  his  argument  of  fenfe  again, 
Preffes  the  pulfe,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein. 
Convinced,  o'erjoy'd,   his  ftudied  thanks  and 

praife,  90 

To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays : 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  joined ;  now  freed  from 

fear, 
He  found  the  favour  of  the  kifs  fincere : 
At  this  the  waken'd  image  op'd  her  eyes, 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover,  with 
furprife.  95 

The  goddefs  prefent  at  the  match  ftie  made, 
So  blefs'd  the  bed,  fuch  fruitfulnefs  conveyed, 


! 
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That  ere  ten  moons  had  fharpen'd  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  blifs,  a  lovely  boy  was  born  ; 
Paphos  his  name,  who,   grown  to  manhood, 
waird  100 

The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  calFd, 


CINYRAS  AND  MYRRHA, 


OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S   METAMORPHOSES. 


There  needs  no  conneinon  ofthisjlory  with  the  for" 
mer:  for  the  beginning  of  this  immediately  follows 
the  end  of  the  laft :  the  reader  is  only  to  take  no^ 
tice,  that  Oi^pheus^  xvho  relates  both,  was  by  birth 
a  Thracian  ;  and  his  country  far  dift  ant  from  Cy- 
prus, where  Myrrha  was  born,  and  from  Arabia, 
whither Jhe fed.  You  will  fee  the  reafon  of  this 
?20te,  foon  after  thefrft  lines  of  this  fable, 

JN  OR  him  alone  produced  the  fruitful  queen ; 
But  Cinyras,  who  like  his  fire  had  been 
A  happy  prince,  had  he  not  been  a  fire. 
Daughters  and  fathers  from  my  fong  retire  : 
I  fing  of  horror;  and,  could  I  prevail,  5 

You  fliould  not  hear,  or  not  believe  my  tale. 
Yet  if  the  pleafure  of  my  fong  be  fuch. 
That  you  will  hear,  and  credit  me  too  much, 
Attentive  lifl:en  to  the  lafl;  event. 
And  with  the  fin  beUeve  the  punifliment :      iq 
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Since  nature  could  behold  fo  dire  a  crime, 
I  gratulate  at  leaft  my  native  clime, 
That  fuch  a  land,  which  fuch  a  monfter  bore, 
So  far  is  dillant  from  our  Thracian  (hore. 
Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coaft,  i5 

Her  cinnamon  and  fweet  Amomum  boaft, 
Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious' 

tears. 
Her  fecond  harvefts,  and  her  double  years ; 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  fo  blefs'd  that 

Myrrha  bears  ? 
Not  all  her  odorous  tears  can  cleanfe  her  crime. 
Her  plant  alone  deforms  the  happy  clime  :     21 
Cupid  denies  to  have  inflamM  thy  heart, 
Difowns  thy  love,  and  vindicates  his  dart ; 
Some  fury  gave  thee  thofe  infernal  pains, 
And  (hot  her  venom'd  vipers  in  thy  veins.       25 
To  hate  thy  fire,  had  merited  a  curfe  : 
But  fuch  an  impious  love  defervM  a  worfe. 
The  neighboring  monarchs,  by  thy  beauty  led, 
Contend  in  crowds,  ambitious  of  thy  bed  : 
The  world  is  at  thy  choice,  except  but  one,   30 
Except  but  him,  thou  canfl:  not  choofe,  alone. 
She  knew  it  too,  the  miferable  maid, 
Ere  impious  love  her  better   thoughts  be- 
trayed. 
And  thus  within  her  fecret  foul  flie  faid  : 
Ah  Myrrha!  whither  would  thy  wiihes  tend ?  35 
Ye  gods,  ye  facred  laws,  my  foul  defead 
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From  fuch  a  crime  as  all  mankind  deleft, 
And  never  lodg'd  before  in  human  breaft  ! 
But  is  it  fin  ?  Or  makes  my  mind  alone 
The  imagined  fin  ?  For  nature  makes  it  none,  40 
What  tyrant  then  thefe  envious  laws  began. 
Made  not  for  any  other  beaft  but  man ! 
The  father-bull  his  daughter  may  beftride, 
The  horfe  may  make  his  mother-mare  a  bride ; 
What  piety  forbids  the  lufty  ram,  45 

Or  more  falacious  goat,  to  rut  their  dam  ? 
The  hen  is  free  to  wed  her  chick  fhe  bore. 
And  make  a  hufband,  whom  fhe  hatched  before. 
All  creatures  elfe  are  of  a  happier  kind. 
Whom   nor   ill-natured    laws   from    pleafure 

bind,  50 

Nor  thoughts  of  fin  difturb  their  peace  of  | 

mind. 
But  man  a  flave  of  his  own  making  lives : 
The  fool  denies  himfelf  what  nature  gives : 
Too  bufy  fenates,  with  an  over-care 
To  make  us  better  than  our  kind  can  bear,      55 
Have  dafti'd  a  fpice  of  envy  in  the  laws, 
And,  ftraining  up  too  high,  have  fpoil'd  the 

caufe. 
Yet  fome  wife  nations  break  their  cruel  chains, 
And  own  no  laws,  but  thofe  which  love  ordains: 
Where   happy  daughters  with  their  fires   are 

join'd,  60 

And  piety  is  doubly  paid  in  kind. 
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O  that  I  had  been  born  in  fuch  a  clime. 

Not  here,   where  'tis  the  country  makes  the 


crime ! 
But  whither  would  my  impious  fancy  ftray  ? 
Hence    hopes,    and    ye    forbidden    thoughts, 

away ! 
His  worth  deferves  to  kindle  my  defires,        66 
But  with  the  love  that  daughters  bear  to  fires. 
Then  had  not  Cinyras  my  father  been, 
What  hinder'd  My  rrha's  hopes  to  be  his  queen  ? 
But  the  perverfenefs  of  my  fate  is  fuch,  70 

That  he's  not  mine,    becaufe    he's  mine   too 

much : 
Our  kindred-blood  debars  a  better  tie; 
He  might  be  nearer,  were  he  not  fo  nigh. 
Eyes  and  their  objeCls  never  muft  unite. 
Some  diftance  is  requir'd  to  help  the  fight :     75 
Fain  would  I  travel  to  fome  foreign  fliore. 
Never  to  fee  my  native  country  more. 
So  might  I  to  myfelf  myfelf  reftore ; 
So  might  my  mind  thefe  impious  thoughts  re- 
move, 
And  ceafing  to  behold,  might  ceafe  to  love,    so 
But  ft;ay  I  mufl;,  to  feed  my  famifti'd  fight, 
To  talk,  to  kifs;  and  more,  if  more  1  might : 
More,  impious  maid  !   What  more  canfl:  thou^ 
defign  ?  ^ 

To  make  a  monftrous  mixture  in  thy  line,       i 
And  break  all  ftatutes  human  and  divine?  S5j 


\ 
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Canft  thou  be  call'd  (to  fave  thy  wretched  life) 
Thy  mother's  rival,  and  thy  father's  wife  ? 
Confound  fo  many  facred  names  in  one, 
Thy  brother's  mother !  filler  to  thy  fon ! 
And  fear'ft  thou  not  to  fee  the  infernal  bands,  90 
Their  heads  with  fnakes,   with  torches  arm'd 

their  hands, 
Full  at  thy  face  the  avenging  brands  to  bear. 
And  fliake  the  ferpents  from  their  hiffing  hair  ? 
But  thou  in  time  the  increafing  ill  controul, 
Nor  firft  debauch  the  body  by  the  foul ;         95 
Secure  the  facred  quiet  of  thy  mind. 
And  keep  the  fanftions  nature  has  defign'd. 
Suppofe  I  fhould  attempt,  the  attempt  were  vain; 
No  thoughts  like  mine  his  finlefs  foul  profane : 
Obfervant  of  the  right ;  and  O,  that  he         100 
Could  cure  my  madnefs,  or  be  mad  like  me ! 

Thus  flie ;  but  Cinyras,  who  daily  fees 
A  crowd  of  noble  fuitors  at  his  knees, 
Among  fo  many,  knew  not  whom  to  choofe, 
Irrefolute  to  grant,  or  to  refufe.  105 

But  having  told  their  names,  inquired  of  her. 
Who  pleas'd  her  beft,  and  whom  fhe  would 

prefer  ? 
The  blufhing  maid  flood  filent  with  furprife. 
And  on  her  father  fix'd  her  ardent  eves. 
And  looking  figh'd  ;  and  as  (he  figh'd,  began  110 
Round  tears  to  ftied,  that  fcalded  as  they  ran. 
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The  tender  fire,  who  faw  her  blufh,  and  cry, 

Afcrib^d  it  all  to  maiden  modefty ; 

And  dry'd  the  falling  drops,  and  yet  more  kind, 

He  ftrok'd  her  cheeks,  and  holy  kiffes  joined:  ii5 

She  felt  a  fecret  venom  fire  her  blood. 

And  found    more   pleafare   than   a   daughter 

Ihould ; 
And,  afli'd  again,  what  lover  of  the  crew 
She  lik'd  the  beft ;  fhe  anfwered.  One  like  you. 
Miftaking  what  (he  meant,  her  pious  will       120 
He  prais'd,  and  bade  her  fo  continue  ftill : 
The  word  of  Pious  heard,  (heblufti'd  with  Ihame 
Of  fecret  guilt,  and  could  not  bear  the  name. 
T^was  now  the  mid  of  night,  when  flumbers 

clofe 
Our  eyes,  and  footh  our  cares  with  foft  repofe ; 
But  no  repofe  could  wretched  Myrrha  find,  126 
Her  body  rolling,  as  ftie  rolFd  her  mind : 
Mad  with  defire,  flie  ruminates  her  fin. 
And  wifties  all  her  wifties  o^er  again  : 
Now  (he  defpairs,  and  now  refolves  to  try ;    130 
Would  not,  and  would  again,  {he  knows  not 

why ; 
Stops,   and  returns,    makes  and   retra6ls  the 

vow; 
Fain  would  begin,  but  underftands  not  how : 
As  when  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains. 
And  the  laft  mortal  ftroke  alone  remains,     135 
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Lal/rlng  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threatning  aU, 
This  way  and  that  ftie  nods,  confidering  where 

to  fall : 
So  Myrrha's  mind,  impelled  on  either  fide, 
Takes  every  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide  : 
Irrefolute  on  which  Ihe  ftiould  rely,  uo 

At  laft  unfix'd  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die  : 
On  that  fad  thought  (he  refts ;  refolv'd  on  death. 
She  rifes,  and  prepares  to  choak  her  breath : 
Then  while  about  the  beam  her  zone  ftie  ties, 
Dear  Cinyras,  farewel,  (he  foftly  cries ;         i45 
For  thee  I  die,  and  only  wi(h  to  be 
Not  hated,  when  thou  know'ft  I  die  for  thee : 
Pardon  the  crime,  in  pity  to  the  caufe : 
This  faid,  about  her  neck  the  noofe  Ihe  draws. 
The  nurfe,  who  lay  without,  her  faithful  guard. 
Though  not  the  words,   the   murmurs   over- 
heard, 151 
And  fighs  and  hollow  founds :  furprifed  with 

fright, 
She  flarts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  fprings  a 

light : 
Unlocks  the  door,  and  entring  out  of  breath. 
The  dying  faw,  and  inltruments  of  death.      155 
She  flirieks,  (he  cuts  the  zone  with  trembling 

hafte, 
And  in  her  arms  her  fainting  charge  embrac'd : 
Next  (for  fhe  now  had  leifure  for  her  tears) 
She  weeping  afk'd,  in  thefe  her  blooming  years, 
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What  unforefeen  misfortune  caus'd  her  care,  i60 
To  lothe  her  life,  and  languifti  in  defpair  ? 
The  maid,  with  downcaft  eyes,  and  mute  with 

grief, 
For  death  unfinifti'd,  and  ili-tim'd  relief, 
Stood  fullen  to  her  fuit :  the  beldame  prefs^d 
The  more  to    know,  and  bar'd  her   withered 
breaft ;  165 

Adjured  her,  by  the  kindly  food  fhe  drew 
From  thofe  dry  founts,  her  fecret  ill  to  fhew. 
Sad  Myrrha  figh'd,  and  turn'd  her  eyes  afide : 
The  nurfe  ftill  urg'd,  and  would  not  be  deny'd : 
Nor  only  promised  fecrecy ;  but  pray'd  170 

She  might  have  leave  to  give  her  offer'd  aid. 
Good  will,  fhe  faid,  my  want  of  ftrength  fup- 

plies. 
And  diligence  fliall  give  what  age  denies : 
If  ftrong  defires  thy  mmd  to  fury  move, 
With  charms  and   medicines  I  can  cure  thy 
love :  175 

If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  call. 
More  powerful  verfe  fhall  free  thee  from  the 

blaft  : 
If  heaven  offended  fends  thee  this  difeafe. 
Offended  heaven  with  prayers  we  can  appeafe. 
What  then  remains,  that  can  thefe  cares  pro- 
cure ?  180 
Thy  houfe  is  flourifhing,  thy  fortune  fure : 
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Thy  careful  mother  yet  in  health  furvives, 
And,  to  thy  comfort,  thy  kind  father  lives. 
The  virgin  ftarted  at  her  father's  name, 
And  figh'd  profoundly,  confcious  of  the  (hame : 
Nor  yet  the  nurfe  her  impious  love  divin'd  :  is6 
But  yet  furmis'd,  that  love  difturb'd  her  mind: 
Thus  thinking,  (he  purfu'd  her  point,  and  laid 
And  luird  within  her  lap  the  mourning  maid  ; 
Then   foftly    footh'd   her   thus,    I  guefs  your 
grief:  190 

You  love,  my  child ;  your  love  fhall  find  re- 
lief. 
My  long  experienced  age  (hall  be  your  guide ; 
Rely  on  that,  and  lay  diflrufl:  afide : 
No  breath  of  air  ftiall  on  the  fecret  blow. 
Nor  ftiall    (what  moft  you  fear)    your  father 
know.  igs 

Struck  once  again,  as  with  a  thunder-clap. 
The  guilty  virgin  bounded  from  her  lap. 
And  threw  her  body  proftrate  on  the  bed. 
And,  to  conceal  her  blufties,  hid  her  head : 
There  filent  lay,  and  warn'd  her  with  her  hand 
To  go  :  but  flie  receivM  not  the  command ;    201 
Remaining  ftill  importunate  to  know : 
Then  Myrrha  thus ;  Or  afk  no  more,  or  go  : 
I  pr'y  thee  go,  or  flaying  fpare  my  fliame ; 
What  thou  would'ft  hear,   is  impious  ev^n  to 
name.  205 


'? 
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At  this,  on  high  the  beldame  holds  her  hands 
And  trembling,    both    with    age   and    terror, 

ftands ; 
Adjures,  and  falling  at  her  feet  intreat?. 
Sooths  her  with  blandifliments,  and  frights  with 

threats, 
To  tell  the  crime  intended,  or  difclofe  210 

What  part  of  it  Ihe  knew,  if  ihe  no  farther 

knows : 
And  laft,  if  confcious  to  her  counfel  made. 
Confirms  anew  the  promife  of  her  aid. 

Now  Myrrha  rais'd  her  head ;  but  foon 

opprefs'd 
With  {hame,  reclin'd  it  on  her  nurfe's  bread; 
BathM  it  with  tears,  and  ftrove  to  have  con- 

fefs'd ;  216 

Twice    (he    began,    and    flopped;    again    fhe 

try'd ; 
The  faltering  tongue  its  office  ftill  deny'd  : 
At  laft  her  veil  before  her  face  {he  fpread, 
And  drew  a  long  preluding  figh,  and  faid,  220 
O  happy  mother,  in  thy  marriage-bed ! 
Then  groan'd,  and  ceas'd  ;  the  good  old  woman 

fiiook. 
Stiff  were  her  eyes,  and  ghaftly  was  her  look : 
Her  hoary  hair  upright  with  horror  flood, 
Made    (to  her  grief)   more  knowing  than  flie 

would :  225 
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Much   ftie  reproached,   and  many  things    flie 

faid,  225 

To  cure  the  madnefs  of  the  unhappy  maid : 
In  vain  :  for  Myrrha  flood  convi6l  of  ill ; 
Her  reafon  vanquifti'd,  but  unchanged  her  will : 
Perverfe  of  mind,  unable  to  reply, 
She  flood  refolv*d  or  to  poffefs,  or  die.  23Q 

At  length  the  fondnefs  of  a  nurfe  prevail'd 
Againft  her  better  fenfe,  and  virtue  fail'd : 
Enjoy,  my  child,  fince  fuch  is  thy  defire, 
Thy  love,  (he  faid;  fhe  durft  not  fay,  thy  fire. 
Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms :   235 
Then  with  a  fecond  oath  her  faith  confirms. 
The  folemn  feaft  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  Unen    ftoles    the    matrons 

wear ; 
Rank'd  in  proceffion  walk  the  pious  train, 
Offering  firfl-fruits,  and  fpikes  of  yellow  grain : 
For   nine  long   nights  the   nuptial   bed  they 

fhun,  241 

And,  fanftifying  harvefl,  lie  alone. 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  the  queen  forfook  her 

lord, 
And  Ceres'  power  with  fecret  rites  adorM  : 
The  royal  couch  now  vacant  for  a  time,         245 
The  crafty  crone,  officious  in  her  crime. 
The  curft  occafion  took :  the  king  (he  found 
Eafy  with  wine,  and  deep  in  pleafure  drown'd, 
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Prepared  for  love  :  the  beldame  blew  the  flames 
Confefs'd  the  paffion,  but  conceard  the  name. 
Her  form  (he  prais'd;  the  monarch  alk'd  her 

years. 
And  flie  reply'd,  the  fame  that  Myrrha  bears. 
Wine  and  commended  beauty  fir'd  his  thought ; 
Impatient,  he  commands  her  to  be  brought. 
Pleas'd  with  her  charge  performed,  flie  hies  her 
home,  255 

And  gratulates  the  nymph,  the  talk  was  over- 
come. 
Myrrha  was  joy 'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  infincere  : 
So  various,  fo  difcordant  is  the  mind. 
That  in  our  will,  a  diiFerent  will  we  find.       260 
111  flie  prefag'd,  and  yet  purfu'd  her  lufl ; 
For  guilty  pleafures  give  a  double  guft. 
^Twas  depth  of  night :  Arftophylax  had  driven 
His  lazy  wain  half  round  the  northern  heaven. 
When  Myrrha  haften'd  to  the  crime  defir'd ;  265 
The  moon  beheld  her  firft,  and  firfl:  retir'd  ; 
The  flars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the  fight, 
And,  flirunk    within  their   fockets,  loft  their 

light. 
Icarius  firft  withdraws  his  holy  flame  : 
The  Virgin  fign,  in  heaven  the  fecond  name,  270 
Slides  down  the  belt,  and  from  her  ftation  flies, 
And  night  with  fable  clouds  involves  the  flties. 
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Bold  Myrrha  ftill  purfues  her  black  intent: 
She  ftumbled  thrice,  (an  omen  of  the  event  ;)i 
Thrice  fhriek'd  the  funeral  owl,  yet  on   ftiei 
went,  275  _ 

Secure  of  (hame,  becaufe  fecure  of  fight; 
Ev^n  bafhful  fins  are  impudent  by  night. 
Link'd  hand  in  hand,  the  accomplice  and  the 

dame, 
Their  way  exploring,  to  the  chamber  came  t 
The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  their 
way,  280 

Where  dark  in  bed    the  expelling   monarch 

lay: 
Thus  far  her  courage  held,  but  here  forfakes ; 
Her  faint  knees  knock  at  every  ftep  flie  makes* 
The  nearer  to  her  crime,  the  more  within 
She  feels  remorfe,  and  horror  of  her  fin  :      285 
Repents  too  late  her  criminal  defire, 
And  wifties,  that  unknown  flie  could  retire. 
Her  lingring  thus,  the  nurfe  (who  fear'd  de- 
lay 
The  fatal  fecret  might  at  length  betray) 
Puird  forward,  to  complete  the  work  begun,  290 
And  faid  to  Cinyras,  Receive  thy  own : 
Thus  faying,  fhe  delivered  kind  to  kind. 
Accursed,  and  their  devoted  bodies  joined • 
The  fire,  unknowing  of  the  crime,  admits 
His  bowels,  and  profanes  the  hallow'd  ftieets,  2p5 
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He  found  {he  trembled,  but  believ'd  (lie  ftrove,"^ 
With  maiden  modefty,  againft  her  love ;  y 

And  fought  with  flattering  words  vain  fancies^ 

to  remove.  J 

Perhaps  he  faid,  My  daughter,  ceafe  thy  fears, 
(Becaufe  the  title  fuited  with  her  years  ;)      soo 
And,  Father,  flie  might  whifper  him  again, 
That  names  might  not  be  wanting  to  the  fin 
Full  of  her  fire,  flie  left  the  inceftuous  bed, 
And  carryM  in  her  w^omb  the  crime  flie  bred  : 
Another,  and  another  night  flie  came ;  305 

For  frequent  fin  had  left  no  fenfe  of  fliame : 
Till  Cinyras  defir'd  to  fee  her  face, 
Whofe  body  he  had  held  in  clofe  embrace. 
And  brought  a  taper ;  the  revealer,  light, 
Expos'd  both  crime,  and  criminal,  to  fight :  3i(j 
Grief,  rage,  amazement,  could  no  fpeech  afford, 
But  from   the   flieath  he  drew   the  avenging 

fword  ; 
The  guilty  fled  :  the  benefit  of  night, 
That  favoured  firfl;  the  fin,  fecur'd  the  flight. 
Long  wandering  through  the  fpacious  fields, 

(he  bent  sis 

Her  voyage  to  the  Arabian  continent ; 
Then  pafs'd  the  region  which  Panchsea  join'd, 
And,  flying,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind. 
Nine  times  the  moon  had  mew'd  her  horns ;  at 

length 
With  travel  weary,  unfupply'd  with  flirength,  320 
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And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprefs^d, 
Sabaean  iields  afford  her  needful  reft : 
There,  loathing  hfe,  and  yet  of  death  afraid, 
In  anguifh  of  her  fpirit,  thus  fhe  pray'd  : 
Ye  powers,  if  any  fo  propitious  are  325 

To  accept  my  penitence,  and  hear  my  prayer. 
Your  judgments,  I  confefs,  are  jufl;ly  fent; 
Great  fins  deferve  as  great  a  punifhment : 
Yet  fmce  my  life  the  living  will  profane. 
And  fmce  my  death  the  happy  dead  will  flain, 
A  middle  ftate  your  mercy  may  beftow,        331 
Betwixt  the  realms  above,  and  thofe  below : 
Some  other  form  to  wretched  Myrrha  give, 
Nor  let  her  wholly  die,  nor  wholly  live. 
The  prayers  of  penitents  are  never  vain :       $35 
At  leafl,  fhe  did  her  laft  requeft  obtain  ; 
For,  while  fhe  fpoke,  the  ground  began  to  rife. 
And  gathered  round  her  feet,  her  legs,  and 

thighs  : 
Her  toes  in  roots  defcend,  and,  fpreading  wide, 
A  firm  foundation  for  the  trunk  provide :      340 
Her  folid  bones  convert  to  folid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  fap  her  blood : 
Her  arms  are  boughs,  her  fingers  change  their 

kind, 
Her  tender  fkin  is  harden'd  into  rind. 
And  now  the  rifing  tree  her  womb  invefls,    345 
Now,  fhooting  upwards  fiill,  invades  her  breafls, 
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And  (liades  the  neck ;  and,  weary  with  delay. 
She  funk  her  head  within,  and  met  it  half  the 

way. 
And  though  with  outward  fhape   fhe  loft  her 

fenfe, 
With  bitter  tears  (he  wept  her  laft  offence ;  350 
And  ftill  (he  weeps,  nor  (beds  her  tears  in  vain  ; 
For  ftill  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain. 
Mean-time  the  mifbegotten  infant  grows. 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  diftends  with  deadly  throes 
The  fwelling  rind,  with  unavaihng  ftrife,       35y 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pufties  into  life. 
The  mother-tree,  as  if  opprefs'd  with  pain, 
Writhes  here  and  there,  to  break  the  bark,  in 

vain  ; 
And,  like  a  laboring  woman,  would  have  prayed. 
But  wants  a  voice  to  call  Lucina^s  aid  ;         360 
The  bending  bole  fends  out  a  hollow  found, 
And  trickling  tears  fall  thicker  on  the  ground^ 
The  mild  Lucina  came  uncalFd,  and  ftood 
Befide  the  ftruggling  boughs,  and  heard    the 

groaning  wood : 
Then  reached  her  iiiidwife-hand,  to  fpeed  the 
throes,  .  s65 

And  fppke  the  powerful  fpells  that  babes  to 

birth  difclofe. 
The  bark  divides,  the  living  load  to  free, 
And  fafe  delivers  the  cQnvulfive  tree. 
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The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child, 
And  wafh  him  in  the  tears  the  parent  plant 

diftiird.  370 

They  fwath'd  him  with  their  fcarfs;  beneath  him 

fpread 
The  ground  with  herbs ;   with  rofes  raised  his 

head. 
The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  every  grace : 
Ev'n  envy  muft  have  praisM  fo  fair  a  face : 
Such  was  his  form,  as  painters,  when  they  fliow 
Their  utmoft  art,  on  naked  loves  beftow  :       376 
And  that  their  arms  no  difference  might  betray, 
Give  him  a  bow,  or  his  from  Cupid  take  away. 
Time  glides  along,  with  undifcover'd  hafte, 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  paft  :     38a 
So  fwift  are  years  :  the  babe,  whom  juftbefore 
His  grandfire  got,  and  whom  his  filler  bore ; 
The  drop,  the  thing  which  late  the  tree  inclos'd, 
And  late  the  yawning  bark  to  hfe  exposed ; 
A  babe,  a  boy,  a  beauteous  youth  appears ;  385 
And  lovelier  than  himfelf  at  riper  years. 
Now  to  the  queen  of  love  he  gave  defires, 
And,  with  her  pains,  reveng'd  his  mother's  fires. 


CEYX  AND  ALCYONE, 


OUT  OF  THE  TENTH  BOOK  OF 


OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES. 


CONNECTION  OF  THIS  FABLE  WITH  THE  FORMER* 

Ceyx,  the  fon  of  Lucifer  (the  morning  Jiar)  and  king 
of  Trachiny  in  Thejfaly,  was  married  to  Alcyone^ 
daughter  to  Molus,  god  of  the  xvinds.  Both  the. 
hujhand  and  the  wife  loved  each  other  with  an 
entire  affeQion.  Dadalion,  the  elder  brother  of 
CeyXj  whom  he  fucceeded,  having  been  turned  into 
a  falcon  by  Apollo,  and  Chione,  Dcedalions 
daughter,  flain  by  Diana,  Ceyx  prepares  a  Jhip 
to  fail  to  Claros,  there  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  (as  Ovid  feems  to  intimate)  to  enquire 
hoxv  the  anger  of  the  gods  might  be  atoned, 

JL  HESE  prodigies  afFe6l  the  pious  prince, 
But,  more  perplexed  with  thofe  that  happened 

fince, 
He  purpofes  to  feek  the  Clarian  god, 
Avoiding  Delphos,  his  more  fam'd  abode 
Since  Pblegian  robbers  made  unfafe  the  r  oad- 
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Yet  could  not  he  from  her  he  lov'd  fo  well,     6 
The  fatal  voyage,  he  refolvM,  conceal : 
But  when  (he  faw  her  lord  prepared  to  part, 
A  deadly  cold  ran  Ihivering  to  her  heart : 
Her  faded  cheeks  are  chang'd  to  boxen  hue,  lo 
And  in  her  eyes  the  tears  are  ever  new : 
She  thrice  effay'd  to  fpeak ;  her  accents  hung. 
And  faltring  dy'd  unfinifh'd  on  her  tongue, 
Or  vaniftiVl  into  fighs :  with  long  delay 
Her  voice  returned;    and   found  the  wonted 

way.  15 

Tell  me,  my  lord,  ftie  faid,  what  fault  un-" 

known 
Thy  once  belov'd  Alcyone  has  done  ? 
Whither,  ah  whither  is  thy  kindnefs  gone  ! 
Can  Ceyx  then  fuftain  to  leave  his  wife, 
And  unconcerned  forfake  the  fweets  of  life  ?    so 
"What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move, 
Or  need'ft  thou  abfence  to  renew  thy  love  ? 
Yet,  if  thou  goeftby  land,  though  grief  poffefs 
My  foul  even  then,  my  fears  will  be  the  lefs. 
But  ah  !  be  warn'd  to  Ihun  the  watry  way,     2$ 
The  face  is  frightful  of  the  ftormy  fea. 
For  late  I  faw  a-drift  disjointed  planks. 
And  empty  tombs  erefled  on  the  banks. 
Nor  let  falfe  hopes  to  trutt  betray  thy  mind, 
Becaufe  my  fire  in  caves  conftrains  the  wind,  3d 
Can  with  a  breath  a  clamorous-  rage  appeafe, 
They  feat' his  whittle,  and  forfake  the  feas; 
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Not  fo,  for,  once  indulg'd,  they  fweep  the  main, 
Deaf  to  the  call,  or,  hearing,  hear  in  vain ; 
But  bent  on  mifchief  bear  the  waves  before,  35 
And  not  content  with  feas  infult  the  ftiore ; 
When  ocean,  air,  and  earth,  at  once  engage. 
And  rooted  forefls  fly  before  their  rage : 
At  once  the  clafliing  clouds  to  battle  move. 
And  lightnings  run  acrofs  the  fields  above :    40 
I  know  them  well,  and  mark'd  their  rude  com- 
port, 
While  yet  a  child,  within  my  father's  court: 
In  times  of  tempeft  they  command  alone. 
And  he  but  fits  precarious  on  the  throne : 
The  more  I  know,  the  more  my  fears  augment, 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  the  event.         46 
But  if  not  fears,  or  reafons  will  prevail, 
If  fate  has  fix'd  thee  obftinate  to  fail. 
Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 
My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  {hare,         50 
And  prefent  fuffer  what  I  only  fear : 
Then  o'er  the  bounding  billows  fhall  we  fly, 
Secure  to  live  together,  or  to  die. 
Thefe   reafons    mov*d    her    fl:arlike    huflDand's 

heart. 
But  flill  he  held  his  purpofe  to  depart :  65 

For  as  he  lov'd  her  equal  to  his  life. 
He  would  not  to  the  feas  expofe  his  wife  ; 
i^OY  could  be  wrought  his  voyage  to  refrain, 
Put  fought  by  arguments  to  footh  her  pain ; 
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Nor  thefe  availM ;  at  length  he  Hghts  on  one, 
With  which  fo  difficult  a  caufe  he  won  :  61 

My  love,  fo  fhort  an  abfence  ceafe  to  fear. 
For,  by  nny  father's  holy  flame,  I  fwear. 
Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  ligjht  adorn, 
If  heaven  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.  65 

This  promife  of  fo  ftiort  a  ftay  prevails : 
He  foon  equips  the  (hip,  fupplies  the  fails. 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch ;  fhe  trembling 

views 
This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  renews : 
Lafi,  with  a  kifs,  (lie  took  a  long  farewell,         70 
Sigh'd,  with  a  fad  prefage,  and  fwooning  fell. 
While  Ceyx  feeks  delays,  the  lufty  crew, 
Rais'd  on  their  banks,   their  oars  in  orderl 

drew 
To  their  broad  breafts,  the  ftiip  with  fury  flew, 
The  queen,  recover'd,  rears  her  humid  eyes. 
And  firft  her  huiband  on  the  poop  efpies,       76 
Shaking  his  hand  at  diftance  on  the  main : 
She  took  the  lign,  and  ihook  her  hand  again. 
Still  as  the  ground  recedes,  retrads  her  view 
With  ftiarpen'd  fight,  till  {he  no  longer  knew  so 
The  much  lov'd  face  ;  that  comfort  lofl:  fupplies 
With  lefs,  and  with  the  galley  feeds  her  eyes ; 
The  galley  born  from  view  by  rifing  gales. 
She  followed  with  her  fight  the  flying  fails : 
When  ev'n  the  fljing  fails  were  feen  no  more,  &5 
Forfaken  of  all  fight,  flie  left  the  fliorq. 
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Then  on  her  bridal  bed  her  body  throws. 
And  fought  in  fleep  her  wearj'd  eyes  to  clofe : 
Her  hulband^s  pillow,  and  the  widow'd  part 
Which   once  he  prefs'd,    renew'd  the  former 
fmart.  go 

And  now  a  breeze  from  (hore  began  to  blow. 
The  failors  ftiip  their  oars,  and  ceafe  to  row ; 
Then  hoift  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  fails 
Let  fall,  to  court  the  wind,  and  catch  the  gales : 
By  this  the  veflel  half  her  courfe  had  run,     95 
And  as  much  relied  till  the  rifing  fun ; 
Both  ihores  were  loft  to  fight,  when  at  the  clofe 
Of  day,  a  ftifFer  gale  at  eaft  arofe  : 
The  fea  grew  white,  the  rolling  waves  from  far. 
Like  heralds,  firft  denounce  the  watry  war.  100 

This  feen,  the  mafter  foon  began  to  cry. 
Strike,  ftrike  the  top-fail ;  let  the  main-lheet  fly, 
A  nd  furl  your  fails :  The  winds  repel  the  found. 
And   in    the    fpeaker's    mouth    the   fpeech  is 

drown'd. 
Yet  of  their  own  accord,  as  danger  taught,  105 
Each  in  his  way,  officioufly  they  wrought ; 
Some  ftow  their  oars,  or  ftop  the  leaky  fides. 
Another  bolder  yet  the  yard  beftrides. 
And  folds  the  fails;  a  fourth,  with  labour,  laves 
The  intruding  feas,  and  waves  ejefts  on  waves. 

In  this  confufion  while  their  work  they  ply,  111 
The  winds:  augment  the  winter  of  the  fky^ 
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And  wage  inteftine  wars  ;  the  fuffering  feas 
Are  tofs'd,  and  mingled  as  their  tyrants  pleafe. 
The  matter  would  command,  but,  in  defpair  115 
Of  fafety,  ftands  amaz'd  with  ftupid  care, 
Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forbid,  he  knows. 
The  ungovern'd  tempeft  to  fuch  fury  grows ; 
Vain  is  his  force,  and  vainer  is  his  {kill ; 
With  fuch  a  concourfe  comes  the  flood  of  ill :  120 
The  cries  of  men  are  mix'd  with  rattling  Ihrowds; 
Seas  dalhon  feas,  and  clouds  encounter  clouds: 
At  once  from  eaft  to  weft,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  forky  lightnings  flafti,  the  roaring  thunders 

roll. 
Now  waves  on  waves  afcending  fcale  the 

fkies,  125 

And,  in  the  fires  above,  the  water  fries : 
When  yellow  fands  are  fifted  from  below, 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  (how : 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  fpews  the  black. 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take :     139 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  feas, 
And  change  their  colour,  changing  their  difeafe. 
Like  various  fits  the  Trachin  veffel  finds. 
And  now  fublime  flie  rides  upon  the  winds ; 
As  from  a  lofty  fummit  looks  from  high,       135 
And  from  the  clouds  beholds  the  nether  fky ; 
Now  from  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  fight, 
And  at  a  difl;ance  fee  fuperior  light : 
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The  laftiing  billows  make  a  loud  report, 
And  beat  her  fides,  as  battering  rams  a  fort :  uo 
Or  as  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented  bears  againft  his  prey, 
Sidelong  to  feize :  or,  unappall'd  with  fear, 
Springs  on  the  toils,  and  ru(hes  on  the  fpear : 
So  feas  impell'd  by  winds  with  added  power  us 
Affault  the  fides,  and  o'er  the  hatches  tower. 
The  planks,   their  pitchy  coverings  wafti'd 

away. 
Now  yield ;   and  now  a  yawning  breach  dif- 

play : 
The  roaring  waters  with  a  hoftile  tide 
Rufli  through  the  ruins  of  her  gaping  fide.    i50 
Meantime  in  fheets  of  rain  the  fky  defcends. 
And  ocean,  fwelFd  with  waters,  upwards  tends. 
One  rifing,  falling  one ;  the  heavens  and  fea 
Meet  at  their  confines,  in  the  middle  way : 
The  fails  are  drunk  with  Ihowers,  and  drop  with 

rain,  155 

Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.  * 
No  ftar  appears  to  lend  his  friendly  light : 
Darknefs  and  tempefl;  make  a  double  night. 
But  flafhing  fires  difclofe  the  deep  by  turns. 
And   while  the   lightnings    blaze,    the   water 

burns.  1^0 

Now  all  the  waves  their  fcatterM  force  unitei 
And  as  a  foldier,  foremoft  in  the  fight, 
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Makes  way  for  others,  and,  an  lioft  alone, 
Still  prefles  on,  and  urging  gains  the  town ; 
So  while  the  invading  billows  come  a-breaft,  x65 
The  hero  tenth,  advanc'd  before  the  reft. 
Sweeps  all  before  him  with  impetuous  fway. 
And  from  the  walls  defcends  upon  the  prey ; 
Part  following  enter,  part  remain  without. 
With  envy  hear  their  fellows'  conquering  Ihout, 
And  mount  on  others  backs,  in  hope  to  {hare  171 
The  city,  thus  become  the  feat  of  war. 

An  univerfal  cry  refounds  aloud. 
The  failors  run  in  heaps,  a  helplefs  crowd ; 
Art  fails,  and  courage  falls,  no  fuccour  near ;  175 
As  many  waves,  as  many  deaths  appear. 

One  weeps,  and  yet  defpairs  of  late  relief; 
One  cannot  weep,  his  fears  congeal  his  grief; 
But,  ftupid,  with  dry  eyes  expefts  his  fate.      V 
One  with  loud  (hrieks  laments  his  loft  eftate,  f  < 
And  calls  thofe  happy  whom  their  funerals ^i 
wait.  J  81 3 

This  wretch  with  prayers  and  vows  the  gods 

implores. 
And  ev'n  the  (kies  he  cannot  fee,  adores. 
That  other  on  his  friends  his  thoughts  beftows, 
His  careful  father,  and  his  faithful  fpoufe.     iss 
The  covetous  worldling  in  his  anxious  mind 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind. 

All  Ceyx  his  Alcyone  employs. 
For  her  he  grieves,  yet  in  her  abfence  joys : 


i 
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His  wife  he  wifhes,  and  would  ftill  be  ne^r,  190 
Not  her  with  him,  but  wifhes  him  with  her: 
Now  with  laft  looks  he  feeks  his  native  (hore, 
Which  fate  has  deftin'd  him  to  fee  no  njore ; 
He  fought,  but  in  the  dark  tempeftuous  night 
He  knew  not  whither  to  dire6l  his  fight.       195 
So  whirl  the  feas,  fuch  darknefs  bUnds  the  (ky^ 
That  the  black  night  receives  a  deeper  dye. 

The  giddy  ih'ip  ran  round  ;  the  tempett  tore- 
Her  maft,  and  over-board  the  rudder  bore,. 
One  billow  mounts ;  and  with  a  fcornful  brow. 
Proud  of  her  conqueft  gain'd,  infults  the  waves 

below ;  20% 

Nor  lighter  falls,  than  if  fome  giant  tore 
Pindus  and  Athos,  with  the  freight  they  bore. 
And  tofs'd  on  feas :  prefs'd  with  the  ponderous 

blow 
Down  finks  the  (hip  within  the  abyfs  below  ;  20s 
Down  with  the  veffel  fink  into  the  main 
The  many,  never  more  to  rife  again. 
Some  few  on  fcatter'd  planks  with  fruitlefs  care 
Lay  hold,  and  fwim,   but,    while   they  fwim, 

defpair. 
Ev'n  he,  who  late  a  fceptre  did  command,  210 
Now  grafps  a  floating  fragment  in  his  hand, 
And  while  he  ftriiggles  on  the  ftormy  main, 
Invokes  his  father,  and  his  wife,  in  vain; 
But  yet  his  confort  is  his  greater  care ; 
Alcyone  he  names  amidft  his  prayer,  ^u 

vpl*.  III.  Kk 
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Names  as   a   charm   againft  the    waves   and 

wind ; 
Mod  in  his  mouth,  and  ever  in  his  mind  : 
Tir'd  with  his  toil,  all  hopes  of  fafety  paft. 
From  prayers  to  willies  he  aefcends  at  laft ; 
That  his  dead  body,  wafted  to  the  fands,       220 
Might    have    its    burial    from    her    friendly 

hands. 
As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gulp  of  air, 
And  peep  above  the  feas,  he  names  the  fair; 
And  ev'n  when  plung'd  beneath,  on  her  he 

raves. 
Murmuring  Alcyone  below  the  waves  :         225 
At  laft  a  falling  billow  flops  his  breath, 
Breaks  o'er  his  head,  and  whelms  him  under^* 

neath. 
Bright  Lucifer  unlike  himfelf  appears 
That  night,   his  heavenly  form   obfcur'd  with 

tears  ; 
And  fince  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  fkies,    230 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes. 

Meantime  Alcyone  (his  fate  unknown) 
Computes   how    many    nights    he    had    been 

gone; 
Obferves  the  waning  moon  with  hourly  view, 
Numbers  her  age,  and  wiflies  for  a  new;      235 
Againft  the  promis'd  time  provides  with  care, 
And  hadens   in  the  woof  the  robes  he  was  to 

wear : 
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And  for  herfelf  employs  another  loom, 

New  drefs'd  to  meet  her  lord  returning  home,' 

Flattermg  her  heart  with  joys  that  never  werei 

to  come :  240 

She  fum'd  the  tempos  with  an  odorous  flame, 
And  oft  before  the  facred  altars  came. 
To  pray  for  him,  who  was  an  empty  name. 
All  powers  implored,  but  far  above  the  reft, 
To  Juno  (he  her  pious  vows  addrefs'd,  245 

Her  much-lov'd  lord  from  perils  to  proteft, 
And  fafe  o  er  feas  his  voyage  to  dire£l : 
Then  pray'd   that  (he   might  ftill  poffefs  his 

heart. 
And  no  pretending  rival  (hare  a  part. 
This  lall  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer,      250 
The   reft,   difpers'd   by    winds,    were   loft   in 

air. 
But  (he,  the  goddefs  of  the  nuptial  bed, 
Tir'd  with  her  vain  devotions  for  the  dead, 
Refolv'd  the  tainted  hand  (hould  be  repelFd, 
Which  incenfe  offered,  and  her  altar  held  :     255 
Then  Iris  thus  befpoke :  Ihou  faithful  maid. 
By  whom  the  queen's  commands  are  well  con-« 

vey'd, 
Hafte  to  the  houfe  of  fleep,  and  bid  the  god. 
Who  rules  the  night  by  vifions  with  a  nod, 
Prepare  a  dream,  in  figure  and  in  form  26Q 

Refembling  hira  who  perifli'd  in  the  ftorm ; 
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This  form  before  Alcyone  prefent, 
To  make  her  certain  of  the  fad  event. 

Indu'd  with  robes  of  various  hue  (lie  flies, 
And  flying  draws  an  arch,    (a  fegment  of  the 
fkies :)  *  265 

Then  leaves   her  bending  bow,  and  from  the 

fteep 
Defcends  to  fearch  the  filent  houfe  of  Sleep. 

Near  the  Cimmerians,  in  his  dark  abode. 
Deep  in  a  cavern,  dwells  the  drowfy  god ; 
Whofe  gloomy  manfion  nor  the  rifing  fun,    270 
Nor  fetting,  vifits,  nor  the  lightfome  noon : 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly. 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  iky  ; 
No  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  difplay, 
Nor  with  his  horny  bill  provoke  the  day  :      275 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geefe, 
Difturb  with  nightly  noife  the  facred  peace  : 
Nor  beafl  of  nature,  nor  the  tame,  are  nigh. 
Nor  trees  with  tempefls  rock'd,  nor  human  cry; 
But  fafe  repofe,  without  an  air  of  breath,      sso 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 
A  rifing  upwards  from  the  rock  below, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  with  foft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  fleeps ; 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow,       286 
And  all  cool  fimples  that  fweet  reft  beftow  ] 
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Night  from  the  plants  their  fleepy  virtue  drains, 

And  paffing  iheds  it  on  the  filent  plains  : 

No  door  there   was  the   unguarded   houfe  to 

keep,  290 

On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  fleep. 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  rais'd  a  bed, 
StufF'd  with  black  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon  fted: 
Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god, 
And  flept  fupine,  his  Umbs  difplay'd  abroad : 
About  his  head  fantattick  vifions  fly,  296 

Which  various  images  of  things  fupply, 
And  mock  their  forms ;  the  leaves  on  trees  not 

more, 
Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  fands  upon  the 

Ihore. 
The  virgin  entring  bright  indulg'd  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brufti'd  the  dreams 

away :  301 

The  god,  difturb'd  with  this  new  glare  of  light 
Caft  fudden  on  his  face,  unfeal'd  his  fight. 
And  raisM  his  tardy  head,  which  funk  again, 
And  finking  on  his  bofom  knocked  his  chin  :  305 
At  length   (hook  off  himfelf ;    and  aik'd   the 

dame, 
(And  afliing  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  (he  came  ? 
To  whom  the  goddefs  thus :  O  facred  Reft, 
Sweet  pleafing   Sleep,    of  all   the  powers  the 

beft  ! 
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O  peace  of  mind,  repairer  of  decay,  sio' 

Whofe  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of 

the  day  J 
Care  fhuns  thy  foft  approach,  and  fullen  flies 

away  ! 

Adorn  a  dream,  expreffing  human  form, 
The  fhape  of  him  who  fuffer'd  in  the  ftorm, 
And  fend  it  flitting  to  the  Trachin  court,     3i5 
The  wreck  of  wretched  Ceyx  to  report : 
Before  his  queen  bid  the  pale  fpe6lre  ftand, 
Who  begs  a  vain  relief  at  Juno's  hand. 
She  faid,   and   fcarce  awake  her  eyes  could 

keep. 
Unable  to  fupport  the  fumes  of  fleep  :  320 

But  fled,  returning  by  the  way  ftie  went, 
And  fwervM  along  her  bow  with  fwift  afcent. 

The  god,  uneafy  till  he  flept  again, 
RefolvM  at  once  to  rid  himfelf  of  pain  ; 
And,  though  againft  his  cufl;om,  call'd  aloud, 
Exciting  Morpheus  from  the  fleepy  crowd  :  326 
Morpheus  of  all  his  numerous  train  exprefs'd 
The  fliape  of  man,  and  imitated  bell ; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gefture  could  fupply, 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely ;      '     330 
Plays  well,  but  all  his  a6lion  is  confined ; 
Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beafts,  and  dragons  apes, 
And  dreadful  images,  and  monfter  fliapes  : 


I 
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This  daemon,  Icelos,  in  heaven's  high  hall     335 
The  gods  have  nam^d  ;  but  men  Phobeter  call : 
A  third  is  Phantafus,  whofe  aftions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  foul ; 
Earth,  fruits,    and   flowers,    he  reprefents  in 

dreams. 
And  folid  rocks  unmov'd,  and  running  dreams : 
Thefe  three  to  kings  and  chiefs  their  fcenes  dif- 
play,  341 

The  reft  before  the  ignoble  commons  play : 
Of  thefe  the  chofen  Morpheus  is  difpatch'd  : 
Which  done,  the  lazy  monarch,  overwatched, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
DilTolv'd  infleep,  and  flirinks  within  his  bed.  346 
Dariding  the  daemon  glides,   for  flight  pre- 
pared. 
So  foft  that  fcarce  his  fanning  wings  are  heard. 
To  Trachin,  fwift  as  thought,  the  flitting  fliade 
Through  air  his  momentary  journey  made :  350 
Then  lays  afide  the  fteerage  of  his  wings, 
Forfakes  his  proper  form,  affumes  the  king^s; 
And  pale  as  death,  defpoil'd  of  his  array. 
Into  the  queen's  apartment  takes  his  way, 
And  ftands  before  the  bed  at  dawn  of  day 
Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  wet  his  beard  appears;- 
And  fliedding  vain,  but 
The  briny  water  dropping 
Then  ftaring  on  her,  with  a  ghaftly  look 
And  hollow  voice,  he  thus  the  Queen  befpoke  : 


C3 

ay,     ^  V 

ay :  3553 
wet  nis  oeara  appears  ;^ 
:  feeming  real  tears ;  V 
ing  from  his  hairs  ;        ) 
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Knovv^ft  thou  not  me  ?    Not  yet,  unhappy 
wife  ?  361 

Or  are  my  features  perifh'd  with  my  hfe  ? 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  hufband  loft, 
liO  !  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  hufband's  ghoft  ! 
Thy  vows  for  my  return  were  all  in  vain ;    s6 
The  ftormy  fouth  overtook  us  in  the  main  ; 
And  never  (halt  thou  fee  thy  loving  lord  again 
Bear  witnefs,  heaven,  I  cdlVd  on  thee  in  death, 
And  while  I  calFd,  a  billow  ftopp'd  my  breath  : 
Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my  fate ;  370 
I  prefent,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wreck  relate. 
Rife,  wretched  widow,  rife,  nor  undeplor'd 
Permit  my  ghoft  to  pafs  the  Stygian  ford  : 
But  rife,  prepared,  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  pe- 
ri ftiM  lord. 

Thus  faid  the  player  god  ;  and  adding  art  375 
Of  voice  and  gefture,  fo  perform^  his  part, 
She  thought  (fo  like  her  love  the  (hade  appears) 
That  Ceyx  fpake  the  words,  and  Ceyx  flied  the 

tears. 

She  groan'd,  her  inward  foul  with  grief  oppreft. 

She  figh'd,  ftie  wept;   and  fleeping  beat  her 

breaft :  380 

Then  ftretch'd  her  arms  ta  embrace  his  body 

bare, 
Her  clafping  arms  inclofe  but  empty  air  : 
At  this  not  yet  awake  ihe  cry'd.  Oh  ftay, 
One  is  our  fate,  and  common  is  our  way ! 
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So  dreadful  was  the  dream,  fo  loud  flie  fpoke,  385 
That  ftarting  fudden  up,  the  {lumber  broke ; 
Then  caft  her  eyes  around,  in  hope  to  view 
Her  vanifh'd  lord,  and  find  the  viiion  true  : 
For  now  the  maids,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.     390 
Tir'd   with    the  fearch,   not  finding  what  fhe 

feeks, 
With    cruel  blows  fhe  pounds  her  blubber'd 

cheeks  ; 
Then  from  her  beaten  bread  the  linen  tare, 
And  cut  the  golden  caul  that  bound  her  hair : 
Her  nurfe  demands  the  caufe;  with  louder  cries 
She  profecutes  her  griefs,  and  thus  rephes :  396 

No  more  Alcyone,  (lie  fuffer'd  death 
"With  her  lov'd  lord,  when  Ceyx  loll  his  breath  : 
No  flattery,  no  falfe  comfort,  give  me  none, 
My  fliipwreck'd  Ceyx  is  for  ever  gone ;         400 
I  faw,  I  faw  him  manifelt  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  geftures  knew : 
His  luftre  loft,  and  every  living  grace, 
Yet  I  retained  the  features  of  his  face  ; 
Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  beard,  and  drop- 
ping hair,  405 
None  but  my  Ceyx  could  appear  fo  fair  : 
I  would  have  ftrain'd  him  with  a  ft ri£i  embrace. 
But  through   my  arms   he  flipt,  and   vanift/d 
from  the  place : 
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There,  ev  n  juft  there,  he  flood ;   and  as  flie 

fpoke, 
Where  laft  the  fpeftre  was,  flie  call  her  look  : 
Fain    would    {he    hope,    and  gazd   upon    the 
ground,  411 

If  any  printed  footfteps  might  be  found. 

Then  figh'd  and  faid :  This  I  too  well  fore- 
knew, 
And  my  prophetic  fear  prefag'd  too  true  ; 
'Twas  what  I  begg'd,  when  with  a  bleeding 
heart  415 

I  took  my  leave,  and  fufFer'd  thee  to  part. 
Or  I  to  go  along,  or  thou  to  flay. 
Never,  ah  never  to  divide  our  way ! 
Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  affign'd 
Together  we  had  liv'd ;  ev'n  not  in  death  dis- 
joint !  420 
So  had  my  Ceyx  ftill  been  living  here, 
Or  with  my  Ceyx  I  had  perifti'd  there  : 
Now  I  die  abfent,  in  the  vaft  profound  ; 
And  me  without  myfelf  the  feas  have  drown'd  : 
The  ftorms  were  not  ib  cruel ;  fhould  I  ftrive  425 
To  lengthen  life,  and  fuch  a  grief  furvive; 
But  neither  will  I  ftrive,  nor  wretched  thee 
In  death  forfake,  but  keep  thee  company. 
If  not  one  common  fepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  laft  remains,        43a 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  ftiall  join. 
Their  names  remember'd  in  one  common  line. 
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No  farther  voice  her  mighty  grief  affords, 
For  fighs  come  rufliing  in  betwixt  her  words, 
And  ftopt  her  tongue ;  but  what  her  tongue 

deny'd,  435 

Soft  tears,  and  groans,  and  dumb  complaints 

fupplyVl, 
^Twas  morning;    to  the  port  flie  takes  her 

way, 
And  (lands  upon  the  margin  of  the  fea  : 
That  place,  that  very  fpot  of  ground  (he  fought. 
Or  thither  by  her  deftiny  was  brought,  440 
Where  laft  he  flood :  and  while  flie  fadly  faid,  "^ 
^Twas  here  he  left  me,  lingering  here  delayed  f 
His    parting    kifs;    and    there    his   anchors^ 

w^eigh'd ;  J 

Thus  fpeaking,  while  her  thoughts  pafl  aftions 

trace. 
And  call  to  mind,  admoniflVd  by  the  place,  445 
Sharp  at  her  utmoft  ken  (he  cafl  her  eyes. 
And  fomewhat  floating  from  afar  defcries ; 
It  feem'd  a  corpfe  adrift,  to  diftant  fight, 
But  at  a  diftance  who  could  judge  aright  ? 
It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  fhe  knew       450 
That  what  before  fhe  but  furmis'd,  was  true  : 
A  corpfe  it  was,  but  whofe  it  was,  unknown, 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  (lie  made  the  cafe  her  own: 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  fliipwreck'd  man, 
As  for  a  ftranger  wept,  and  thus  began :       454 
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Poor  wretch,  on  ftormy  feas  to  lofe  thy  life, 
Unhappy  thou,  but  more  thy  widow'd  wife  ! 
At  this  fhe  paus'd  ;  for  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  fide : 
The   more   fhe   looks,   the  more  her  fears  in- 
creafe  460 

At  nearer  fight ;  and  ftie's  herfelf  the  lefs  : 
Now  driven  afliore,  and  at  her  feet  it  lies, 
She  knows  too  much,  in  knowing  whom  llie  fees: 
Her  hufband^s  corpfe;  at  this  flie  loudly  ihrieks, 
^Tis  he,  'tis  he,  (lie  cries,  and  tears  her  cheeks,  465 
Her  hair,  her  veft,  and  ftooping  to  the  fands, 
About  his  neck  the  caft  her  trembling  hands. 

And  is  it  thus,  O  dearer  than  my  life. 
Thus,  thus  return'ft  thou  to  thy  longing  wife ! 
She  faid,  and  to  the  neighboring  mole  fiie  ftrode, 
(Rais'd    there    to  break   the  incurfions  of  the 
flood ;)  471 

Headlong  from   hence  to   plunge    herfelf  fl.ie 

fp  rings. 
But  flioots  along  fupported  on  her  wings ; 
A  bird  new  made  about  the  banks  flie  plies, 
Not  far  from  fliore  ;  and  fliort  excurfions  tries ; 
Nor  feeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raife,  476 
Content  to  Ikim  the  furface  of  the  feas; 
Her  bill,  though  flender,  fends  a  creaking  noife. 
And  imitates  a  lamentable  voice  : 
Now  lighting  where  the  bloodlefs  body  lies,  4SQ 
She  with  a  funeral  note  renews  her  cries. 
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At  all  her  ftretch  her  little  wings  (lie  fpread. 
And  with  her  feathered  arms  embraced  the  dead: 
Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  (lie  firove 
To  print  a  kifs,  the  laft  eflfay  of  love  :  435 

Whether  the  vital  touch  revived  the  dead. 
Or  that  the  moving  waters  rais'd  his  head 
To  meet  the  kifs,  the  vulgar  doubt  alone; 
For  Aire  a  prefent  miracle  was  lliown. 
The  gods  their  ftiapes  to  winter-birds  tranflate, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate.       491 
Their  conjugal  affeftion  ftill  is  ty'd, 
And  ftill  the  naournful  race  is  multiply^'d  ; 
They  bill,  they  tread  ;  Alcyone  comprefs'd 
Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  floating  nefi:: 
A  wintry  queen  :  her  fire  at  length  is  kind,      ^96 
Calms  every  ftorm,  and  hufhes  every  wind  : 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  eafe, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmooths  the  feas. 


^SACUS 

TRANSFORMED  INTO  A  CORMORANT. 

FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  BOOK  OF 

OVID'S    METAMORPHOSES, 

1  HESE  fome  old  man  fees  wanton  in  the  air, 
And  praifes  the  unhappy  conftant  pair. 
Then  to  his  friend  the  long-neck'd  cormorant 

ftiows, 
The  former  tale  reviving  others^  woes : 
That  fable  bird,  he  cries,  which  cuts  the  flood 
With  flender  legs,  was  once  of  royal  blood ;     6 
His  anceftors  from  mighty  Tros  proceed, 
The  brave  Laomedon,  and  Ganymede, 
(Whofe  beauty  tempted  Jove  to  fteal  the  boy) 
And  Priam,  haplefs  prince  !  who  fell  with  Troy : 
Himfelf  was  HeSor  s  brother,  and  had  fate  ij 
But  given  this  hopeful  youth  a  longer  date, 
Perhaps  had  rivaled  warhke  Heftor's  worth. 
Though  on  the  mother's  fide  of  meaner  birth; 
Fair  Alyxothoe,  a  country  maid,  15 

Bare  jEfacus  by  Health  in  Ida's  fhade. 


■i 
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He  fled  the  noify  town,  and  pompous  court, 
Lov'd  the  lone  hills,  and  fimple  rural  fport. 
And  feldom  to  the  city  would  refort. 
Yet  he  no  ruftic  clowniflinefs  profeft,  20 

Nor  was  foft  love  a  ftranger  to  his  breaft : 
The  youth  had  long  the  nymph  Hefperia  woo'd, 
Oft  through  the  thicket,  or  the  mead  purfu'd  : 
Her  haply  on  her  father's  bank  he  fpy'd, 
While  fearlefs  flie  her  filver  treffes  dry'd  ;       25 
Away  (he  fled  :  not  flags  with  half  fuch  fpeed, 
Before  the  prowling  wolf,  feud  o'er  the  mead ; 
Not  ducks,  when  they  the  fafer  flood  forfake, 
Purfu'd  by  hawks,  fo  fwift  regain  the  lake. 
As  fafl:  he  followed  in  the  hot  career ;  so 

Defire  the  lover  wing'd,  the  virgin  fear. 
A  fnake  unfeen  now  pierc'd  her  heedlefs  foot;. 
Quick  through  the  veins  the  venom'd  juices 

ihoot : 
She  fell,  and  Ycap'd  by  death  his  fierce  pur- 

fuit. 

Her  lifelefs  body,  frighted,  he  embraced,       35 
And    cry'd,    Not   this  I   dreaded,     but    thy 

hafl:e: 
O  had  my  love  been  lefs,  or  lefs  thy  fear  ! 
The  viftory  thus  bought  is  far  too  dear. 
Accurfed  fn^ke  !  yet  I  more  curs'd  than  he  ! 
He  gave  the  wound ;  the  caufe  was  given  by 

me.  40 
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Yet  none  (hall  fay,  that  unrevengM  you  dy'd, 
He  fpoke  ;  then  dimb'd  a  cliff's  o'er-hangingi 

fide, 
And,   refolute,  leap'd  on  the  foaming  tide. 
Tethys  received  him  gently  on  the  wave  ; 
The  death  he  fought  deny'd,  and  feathers  gave. 
Debarred  the  fureft  remedy  of  grief,  46 

And  forc'd  to  live,  he  curft  the  unafk'd  relief. 
Then  on  his  airy  pinions  upward  flies,  ^ 

And  at  a  fecond  fall  fuccefslefs  tries ;  > 

The  downy  plume  a  quick  defcent  denies.  50) 
Enrag'd,  he  often  dives  beneath  the  wave, 
And  there  in  vain  expects  to  find  a  grave. 
His  ceafelefs  forrow  for  the  unhappy  maid 
Meagred  his  look,  and  on  his  fpirits  prey'd. 
Still  near  the  founding  deep  he  lives ;  his  name 
From  frequent  diving  and  emerging  came,     6Q 
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WHOLLY    TRAISSLATED. 

CONNECTION  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  ELEVENTH 
BOOK. 

JEfacus,  thefon  of  Priam,  loving  a  country  life,  for* 
fakes  the  court :  living  obfcurely,  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  nymph ;  who,  flying  from  him,  was  killed 
by  a  ferpent ;  for  grief  of  this,  he  xvould  have 
drowned  himfelf ;  but,  by  the  pity  of  the  gods,  is 
turned  into  a  Cormorant.  Priam,  not  hearing 
of  JEfacus,  believes  him  to  he  dead,  and  raifes  a 
tomb  to  preferve  his  memory.  By  this  tranfition^ 
xvhich  is  one  of  thefnefl;  in  all  Ovid,  the  poet  na- 
turally falls  into  th^flory  of  the  Trojan  war,  which 
is  fummed  up,  in  the  prefent  book,  but  fo  very 
briefly,  in  many  places,  that  Ovid  feems  more fhort 
than  Virgil,  contrary  to  his  ufual fly le.  Yet  the 
fjoufe  of  Fame,  xvhich  is  here  defcribed,  -is  one  of 
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the  mojl  beautiful  pieces  in  the  whole  Metavior- 
phofes.  The Ji ght  oj  Achilles  and  Cy gnus ^  aiidthe 
fray  hetztixt  the  LapithcE  and  Ceyitaurs,  yield  to 
no  other  part  of  this  poet :  and  particularly  the 
loves  and  death  of  Cyllarus  and  Hylonome,  the 
male  and  female  Centaur^   are  wonderfully  mov- 


ing. 


X  RTAMj  to  whom  the  ftory  was  unknown, 
As  dead,  deplor'd  his  metamorphosed  fon  : 
A  cenotaph  his  name  and  title  kept. 
And  He6lor  round  the  tomb,  with  all  his  bro- 
thers, wept. 
This  pious  ofFice  Paris  did  not  ftiare  ;  5 

Abfent  alone,  and  author  of  the  war, 
AVhich,  for  the   Spartan  queen,  the    Grecians 

drew 
To  avenge  the  rape,  and  Afia  to  fubdue. 
A  thoufand  flups  were  mann'd,  to  fail  the, 
fea : 
Nor  had  their  juft  refentments  found  delay,  lo 
Had  not  the  winds  and  waves  opposed  their 

way. 

At  Aulis,  with  united  powers,  they  meet; 
But  there,  crofs  winds  or  calms   detained    the 
fleet. 
Now,  while  they  raife  an  altar  on  the  fliore. 
And  Jove  with  folemn  facrifice  adore ;  is 
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A  boding  fign  the  priefts  and  people  fee  : 
A  fnake  of  iize  immenfe  afcends  a  tree. 
And  in  the  leafy  fummit  fpy'd  a  neft, 
Which,  o*er  her  callow  young,  a  fparrow  prefs'd. 
Eight  were  the  birds  unfledg'd ;    their  mother 

flew,  20 

And  hover'd  round  her  care  ;  but  flill  in  view: 
Till  the  fierce  reptile  firfl;  devoured  the  brood ; 
Then  feiz'd  the  fluttering  dam,  and  drank  her 

blood. 
This  dire  oftent  the  fearful  people  view ; 
Calchas  alone,  by  Phoebus  taught,  foreknew  25 
What   heaven  decreed ;    and   with  a   fmiling 

glance. 
Thus  gratulates  to  Greece  her  happy  chance. 
O  Argives,  we  {hall  conquer ;  Troy  is  ours, 
But  long  delays  fliall  firfl:  afflift  our  powers : 
Nine  years  of  labour  the  nine  birds  portend  ;  so 
The  tenth  fliall  in  the  town's  defl;ru6lion  end. 

The  ferpent,  who  his  maw  obfcene  had  fiU'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held  : 
But  as  in  fpires  he  flood,  he  turned  to  ftone : 
The  fl;ony  fnake  retained  the  figure  fl:ill  his  own. 
Yet    not    for  this    the     wind-bound    navy 

weighed ;  36 

Slack  were  their  fails  ;  and  Neptune  difobey'd. 
Some  thought  him  loth  the  town  fliould  be  de- 

ftroy'd, 
Whofe  building  had  his  hands  divine  employed: 
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Not  fo  the  feer ;  who  knew,  and  known  fore- 
(how'dj  40 

The  virgin  Phoebe  mih  a  virgin^s  blood 
Muft  firft  be  reconcird  ;  the  common  caufe 
Prevaird  ;  and  pity  yielding  to  the  laws, 
Fair  Iphigenia,  the  devoted  maid, 
Was,  by  the  weeping  priefts,    in   linen   robes 
array 'd ;  45 

All  mourn  her  fate  ;  but  no  relief  appeared  : 
The  royal   vi6lim  bound,    the    knife  already 

rear'd  : 
When  that  offended  power,  who  caus'd  their  woe, 
Relenting  ceas'd  her  wrath ;    and  flopped  the 
coming  blow. 
A  mift  before  the  minifters  ftie  caft ;  50 

And,  in  the  virgin's  room,  a  hind  ftie  plac'd. 
The  oblation  flain,  and  Phoebe  reconciFd, 
The  ftorm   was   hufli'd,    and    dimpled   ocean 

fmilM : 
A  favourable  gale  arofe  from  fliore, 
Which  to  the  port  defir'd  the   Grecian  gallies 
bore.  55 

Full  in  the  midft  of  this  created  fpace, 
Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  fkies,  there  ftands  a 

place 
Confining  on  all  three  ;  with  triple  bound ; 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,  are  view'dl 

around. 
And  thither  bring  their  undulating  found.  6o^ 
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The  palace  of  loud  Fame ;  her  feat  of  power ; 
Placed  on  the  fummit  of  a  lofty  tower. 
A  thoufand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide. 
Receive  of  frefti  reports  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thoufand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made  ;     65 
Nor  gate  nor  bars  exclude  the  bufy  trade. 
'Tis  built  of  brafs,  the  better  to  diffufe 
The  fpreading  founds,  and  multiply  the  news ; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play :  69 

A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  filence  is  within,  nor  voice  exprefs, 
But  a  deaf  noife  of  founds  that  never  ceafe ; 
Confused,  and  chiding,  hke  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides,  receding  from  the  infulted  fliore  : 
Or  hke  the  broken  thunder,  heard  from  far,  75 
When  Jove  to  diftance  drives  the  rolUng  war. 
The  courts  are  fiU'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crouds,  or  iffuing  forth,  or  entring  in  ; 
A  thorough-fare  of  news  :  where  fome  devife 
Things  never  heard ;  fome  mingle  truth  with 
lies :  80 

Ver.  67.     'Tis  huiW]  The  following  lines  are  fome  of  Dry- 
den's  happieft  alliterations,  confiding  of  letters  thrice  repeated. 

"  And  fhot  her  venom'd  vipers  in  her  veins — 
**  The  bread  beneath  his  fingers  bent — 
"'Tis  built  of  brafs  the  better  to  diffufe — 
"  Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  mifs  his  way/' 

The  firft  of  thefe  lines  reminds  me  of  the   following   oiie  in 
Lucretius, 

Verbera  ventorum  vitare • 

With  a  repetition  of  an  uncommon  confonant. 

Dr.  J,  Warton* 
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The  troubled  air  with  empty  founds  they  beat ; 

Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 

Error  fits  brooding  there  ;  with  added  train 

Of  vain  CreduUty,  and  Joys  as  vain  : 

Sufpicion,  with  Sedition  join'd,  are  near;      85 

And  rumors  rais'd,  and   murmurs  mix'd,  and 

panique  fear. 
Fame  fits  aloft ;  and  fees  the  fubje6l  ground, 
And  feas  about,  and  fkies  above ;  enquiring  all 
around. 
The  goddefs  gives  the  alarm ;    and  foon  is 
known 
The  Grecian  fleet,  defcending  on  the  town,    po 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  flow 
To  guard  their  fliore  from  an  expected  foe. 
They  meet  in  fight :  by  He6lor's  fatal  hand 
Protefilaus  falls,  and  bites  the  fl:rand, 
Which  with  expence    of  blood  the   Grecians 
won ;  95 

And  prov'd  the  fl:rength  unknown  of  Priam's 

fon. 
And  to  their  cofl:  the  Trojan  leaders  felt 
The    Grecian  heroes,  and    what  deaths  they 
dealt. 
From  thefe  firfl;  onfets,  the  Siga^an  fliore 
Was  ftrew'd  with  carcafes,  and  fi:ain'dwith  gore: 
Neptunian  Cygnus  troops  of  Greeks  had  flain ; 
Achilles  in  his  car  had  fcour'd  the  plain, 
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And  cleared   the    Trojan  ranks :   where'er    he 

fought, 
Cygnus,    or    He£lor,    through   the   fields   he 

fought : 
Cygnus  he  found  ;  on  him  his  force  effay'd  :  io5 
For  Heftor  was  to  the  tenth  year  delayed. 
His  white-maned  fteeds,  that  bow'd   beneath 

the  yoke, 
He  chear'd  to  courage,  with  a  gentle  ftroke  ; 
Then  urg'd  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe : 
And  rifing  (hook  his  lance,  in  a6l  to  throw,  no 
But  firil  he  cry'd,  O  youth,  be  proud  to  bear 
Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Pelides'  fpear. 
The  lance  purfu'd  the  voice  without  delay ; 
Nor  did  the  whizzing  weapon  mifs  the  way, 
But  piercM  his  cuirafs,  with  fuch  fury  fent;  115 
And  fign'd  his  bofom  with  a  purple  dint. 
At  this  the  feed  of  Neptune  ;  Goddefs-born, 
For  ornament,  not  ufe,  thefe  arms  are  worn ; 
This  helm,  and  heavy  buckler,  I  can  fpare, 
As  only  decorations  of  the  war :  120 

So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need. 
'Tis  fomewhat   more  from    Neptune   to   pro- 
ceed, 
Than  from  a  daughter  of  the  fea  to  fpring  : 
Thy  fire  is  mortal ;  mine  is  ocean's  king. 
Secure  of  death,  I  fliould  contemn  thy  dart,  125 
Though  naked,  and  impaffible  depart : 
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He  fald,  and  threw :  the  trembling  weapon 

pafs'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,    each   under   other 

plac'd, 
On  his  broad  (hield,  and  (luck  within  thelaft. 
Achilles  wrench'd  it  out ;  and  fent  again       iso 
The  hoftile  gift :  the  hoftile  gift  was  vain. 
He  try'd  a  third,  a  tough  well-chofen  fpear ; 
The  inviolable  body  ftood  fincere. 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But  fcornful  ofFe'r'd  his  unftiielded  fide.         issr 

Not  otherwife  the  impatient  hero  far'd. 
Than  as  a  bull,  encompafsM  with  a  guard. 
Amid  the  circus  roars  :  provok'd  from  far 
By  fight  of  fcarlet,  and  a  fanguine  war : 
They  quit  their  ground ;    his    bended    horns 

elude ;  uo 

In  vain  purfuing,  and  in  vain  purfu'd. 

Before  to  farther  fight  he  would  advance, 
He  flood  confidering,  and  furvey'd  his  lance. 
Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  fpear 
Without  a  point :    he   look'd,    the  point  was 

there.  i45 

This  is  my  hand,  and  this  my  lance,  he  faid, 
By  which  fo  many  thoufand  foes  are  dead. 

0  whither  is  their  ufual  virtue  fled  ! 

1  had  it  once ;  and  the  Lyrneffian  wall. 

And  Tenedos,  confefs'd  it  in  their  fall,         i5(* 


I 
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Thy  ftreams,  CaVcus,  roird  a  crimfon  flood  ; 
And  Thebes   ran  red  with   her  own  natives' 

blood. 
Twice  Telephus  employed  their  piercing  fteel, 
To  wound  him  firft,  and  afterward  to  heal. 
The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain  :       155 -j 
And  that  my  wonted  prowefs  I  retain,  C 

Witnefs  thefe  heaps  of  flaughteron  the  plain.  5 
He  faid,  and,  doubtful  of  his  former  deeds, 
To  fome  new  trial  of  his  force  proceeds. 
He  chofe  Mensetes  from  among  the  refl;;      i6» 
At  him  he  lanc'd  his  fpear,    and  pierc'd  his 

bread : 
On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knocked  his  head, 
And  lay  fupine ;  and  forth  the  fpirit  fled. 

Then  thus  the  hero ;  Neither  can  I  blame 
The  hand,  or  javelin  ;  both  are  ftill  the  fame. 
The  fame  I  will  employ  againft  this  foe  ;         \66 
And  wifli  but  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to  throw. 
So   fpoke  the  chief;  and   while  he  fpok^  he 

threw ; 
The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew ;  169 

At  his  left  flioulder  aim'd  :  nor  entrance  found ; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  fwift  rebound 
Harmlefs  returned :  a  bloody  mark  appeared, 
Which  with  falfe  joy  the  flatter'd  hero  chear'd. 
Wound  there  was  none ;  the  blood  that  was  in 

view, 
The  lance  before  from  flain  Menoetes  drew.  175 
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Headlong  he  leaps  from  off  his  lofty  car, 
And  in  clofe  fight  on  foot  renews  the  war. 
Raging  with  high  difdain,  repeats  his  blows ; 
Nor  flriield  nor  armour  can  their  force  oppofe  t, 
Huge  cantlets  of  his  buckler  ftrew  the  ground. 
And  no  defence  in  his  bor'd  arms  is  found.  i8i 
But  on  his  flefti  no  wound  or  blood  is  feen  ; 
The  fword  itfelf  is  blunted  on  the  fkin. 

This  vain  attempt  the  chief  no  longer  bears ; 
But  round  his  hollow  temples  and  his  ears    i85 
His  buckler  beats  :  the  fon  of  Neptune,  ftunnM 
With  thefe  repeated  buffets,  quits  his  ground  ; 
A  fickly  fweat  fucceeds,  and  (Lades  of  night ; 
Inverted  nature  fwims  before  his  fight : 
The  infulting  vi6lor  prefTes  on  the  more,        190 
And  treads  the  fleps  the  vanquifh'd  trod  before, 
Nor  reft,  nor  refpite  gives.     A  ftone  there  lay 
Behind  his  trembhng  foe,  and  ftopp'd  his  way  : 
Achilles  took  the  advantage  which  he  found, 
O'er-turn'd,  and  pufti'd  him  backward  on   the 
ground.  195 

His  buckler  held  him  under,  while  he  prefs'd, 
With  both  his  knees  above,  his  panting  breafl : 
Unlac'd  his  helm :  about  his  chin  the  twifl 
He  ty'd  ;  and  foon  the  flrangled  foul  difmifs'd* 

With  eager  hafte  he  went  to  ftrip  the  dead ; 
The  vanquifh'd  body  from  his  arms  was  fled» 
His  fea-god  fire,  to  immortalize  his  fame, 
Had  turn'd  it  to  the  bird  that  bears  his  name. 
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A  truce  fucceeds  the  labours  of  this  day. 
And  arms  fufpended  with  a  long  delay.         205 
While  Trojan  walls  are  kept  with  watch  and 

ward  ; 
The  Greeks  before  their   trenches  mount  the 

guard. 
The  feaft  approached;  when  to  the  blue-ey'd 

maid 
His  vows  for  Cygnus  flain  the  vi6lor  paid, 
And  a  white  heifer  on  her  altar  laid.  210 

The  reeking  entrails  on  the  fire  they  threw ; 
And  to  the  gods  the  grateful  odour  flew  : 
Heaven  had  its  part  in  facrifice  :  the  reft 
Was  broil'd  and  roafted  for  the  future  feaft. 
The  chief  invited  guefts  were  fet  around  :  215 
And,  hunger  firft  affuag'd,    the    bowls    wert 

crown'd. 
Which  in  deep  draughts  their  cares  and  la- 
bours drowned. 
The  mellow  harp  did  not  their  ears  employ  : 
And  mute  was  all  the  warlike  fymphony. 
Dilcourfe,  the  food  of  fouls,  was  their  delight, 
And  pleafing  chat  prolonged  the  fummer  s  night; 
The  fubjeft,  deeds  of  arms  ;  and  valour  (hovvn, 
Or  on  the  Tr(5Jan  fide,  or  on  their  own. 
Of  dangers  undertaken,  fame  atchiev'd, 
They  talk'd  by  turns;    the   talk   by  turns  re- 
liev'd.  225 
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What  things  but  thefe  could  fierce  Achilles  tell. 
Or  what  could  fierce  Achilles  hear  fo  well  ? 
The  laft  great  ad  perfbrm'd,  of  Cjgnus  flain, 
Did  moft  the  martial  audience  entertain  : 
Wondering  to  find  a  body,  free  by  fate         230 
From  fteel,  and  which  could  ev'n  that  fteel  re- 
bate: 
Amaz'd,  their  admiration  they  renew ; 
And  fcarce  Pelides  could  believe  it  true. 

Then  Neftor,  thus ;  What  once  this  age  has 
known, 
In  fated  Cygnus,  and  in  him  alone,  235 

Thefe  eyes  have  feen  in  Ceeneus  long  before, 
Whofe  body  not  a  thoufand  fwords  could  bore. 
Caeneus,  in  courage,  and  in  ftrength,  exceU'd, 
And  ftill  his  Othrys  with  his  fame  is  fill'd  : 
But  what  did  moft  his  martial  deeds  adorn,  240 
(Though  fince  he  changed  his  fex)  a  woman 
born. 
A  novelty  fo  ftrange,  and  full  of  fate, 
His  liftening  audience  afk'd  him  to  relate. 
Achilles  thus  commends  their  common  fute ; 
O  father,  firft  for  prudence  in  repute,  245 

Tell,  with  that  eloquence,  fo  much  thy  own, 
What    thou   haft   heard,  or  what  of  Caeneus 

known : 
-What  was  he,  whence  his  change  of  fex  begun, 
What   trophies,  jpin'd  in  wars  with  thee,  he 
won  ? 
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"Who  conquered  him,  and  in  what  fatal  ftrife  250 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,    could   lofe  his 
life? 

Neleides  then  ;  Though  tardy  age,  and  time. 
Have  ftirunk  my  finews,  and  decayed  my  prime ; 
Though  much  I  have  forgotten  of  my  ftore, 
Yet  not  exhaufted,  I  remember  more.  255 

Of  all  that  arms  atchiev^'d,  or  peace  defign'd, 
That  a6lion  ftill  is  freiher  in  my  mind 
Than  ought  befide.     If  reverend  age  can  give 
To  faith  a  fanftion,  in  my  third  I  live. 

''Twas  in  my  fecond  century,  1  furveyM     260 
Young  Caenis,  then  a  fair  Theffalian  maid : 
Caenis  the  bright  was  born  to  high  command; 
A  princefs,  and  a  native  of  thy  land. 
Divine  Achilles  :  every  tongue  proclaim'd     254 
Her  beauty,  and  her  eyes  all  hearts  inflamed. 
Peleus,  thy  fire,  perhaps  had  fought  her  bed, 
Among  the  reft;  but  he  had  either  led 
Thy  mother  then,  or  was  by  promife  ty*d ; 
But  fhe  to  him,  and  all,  alike  her  love  deny'd. 

It  was  her  fortune  once,  to  take  her  way  270 
Along  the  fandy  margin  of  the  fea : 
The  Power  of  ocean  view'd  her  as  flie  pafs'd, 
And,  lov'd  as  foon  as  feen,  by  force  embrac'd. 
So  fame  reports.     Her  virgin  treafiire  feiz'd, 
And  his  new  joys  the  raviilier  fo  pleas'd,       275 
That  thus,  tranfported,  to  the  nymph  hecry'd; 
Aik  what  thou  wilt,  no  prayer  fhall  be  deny'd. 
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This  alfo  fame  relates  :  the  haughty  fair, 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear, 
This   anfvver,    proud,    returned :     To    mighty 

wrongs  280 

A  mighty  recompence,  of  right,  belongs. 
Give  me  no  more  to  fuffer  fuch  a  (hame; 
But  change  the  woman  for  a  better  name  ; 
One  gift  for  all :  flie  faid  ;  and  while  fhe  fpoke, 
A  ftern,  majeftic,  manly  tone  (lie  took.         28.5 
A  man  (lie  was :  and  as  the  godhead  fwore. 
To  Oaeneus  turned,  who  Ceenis  was  before. 

To  this  the  lover  adds,  without  requeft, 
No  force  of  Heel  (hould  violate  his  bread. 
Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes ; 
And  arma  among  the  Greeks,    and  longs  for 

equal  foes.  291 

Now  brave  Pirithous,  bold  Ixion's  fon, 
The  love  of  fair  Hippodame  had  won. 
The  cloud-begotten  race,  half  men,  half  beaft. 
Invited,   came  to  grace  the  nuptial  feaft:       295 
In  a  cool  cave's  recefs  the  treat  was  made, 
Whofe   entrance  trees  with  fpreading  boughs 

o'erfliade. 
They  fat:    and  fummon'd  by  the  bridegroom, 

came. 
To  mix  with  thofe,  the  Lapithsean  name  : 
Nor  wanted  I :  the  roofs  with  joy  refound :  300 
And  Hymen,  16  Hymen,  rung  around, 
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Rais'd  altars  flione  with  holy  fires ;  the  bride^ 
Lovely  herfelf  (and  lovely  by  her  fide 
A  bevy  of  bright  nymphs,  with  fober  grace,) 
Came  glittering  like  a  ftar,  and  took  her  place: 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wiQi'd  her  joy ; 
And  little  wanted,  but  in  vain,  their  wifliies  all 

employ. 
For  one,  moft  brutal  of  the  brutal  brood, 
Or  whether  wine  or  beauty  fir'd  his  blood, 
Or  both  at  once,  beheld  with  lufl:ful  eyes     310 
The  bride ;  at  once  refolvM  to  make  his  prize. 
Down  went  the  board ;  and   faftening   on  her 

hair. 
He  feiz'd  with  fudden  force  the  frighted  fair. 
^Twas  Eurytus  began  :  his  beftial  kind 
His  crime  purfu^d ;    and  each    as  pleas'd   his 

mind,  315 

Or  her,    whom  chance  prefented,    took:  the 

feaft 
An  image  of  a  taken  town  exprefs'd. 

The  cave  refounds  with  female  flirieks ;  we 

rife, 
Mad  with  revenge,  to  make  a  fwift  reprife : 
And  Thefeus  firft ;  What  frenzy  has  polTefs'd, 
O  Eurytus,  he  cry'd,  thy  brutal  breaft,         321 
To  w-rong  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone, 
But,    while  I  live,    two    friends  conjoined   m 


one  ? 


VOL.  rii. 
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To  juftify  his  threat,  he  thrufts  afide 
The  crowd  of  Centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride. 
The  monfter  nought   reply'd :  for  words  were 

vain ;  326 

And  deeds  could  only  deeds  unjufl:  maintain: 
Butanfwers  with  his  hand  ;  and  forward  prefs'd. 
With  blows  redoubled,  on  his  face  and  breaft. 
An  ample  goblet  flood,  of  antique  mold,       330 
And  rough  with  figures  of  the  rifing  gold ; 
The  hero  fnatch'd  it  up,  and  tofs'd  in  air,         . 
Full  at  the  front  of  the  foul  raviflier : 
He  falls  ;  and  falling  vomits  forth  a  flood 
Of  wine,   and  foam,  and  brains,  and  mingled 

blood.  335 

Half  roaring,  and  half  neighing   through  the 

hall, 
Arms,  arms,  the  double-form'd  with  fury  call ; 
To   wreak    their   brother's  death :    a     medley 

flight 
Of  bowls  and  jars,  at  firft,  fupply  the  fight, 
Once  inftruments  of  feafts,  but  now  of  fate  ;  340 
Wine  animates  their  rage,  and  arms  their  hate. 
Bold  Amycus,  from  the  robb'd  veftry,  brings 
The  chalices  of  heaven,  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight :  a  fconce,  that   hung  on 

high, 
With  tapers  filFd,  to  light  the  facrifty,  345 

Torn  from  the  cord,  with  his  unhallowed  hand 
He  threw  amid  the  Lapithsean  band. 
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On  Celadon  the  ruin  fell,    and  left 
His  face  of  feature  and  of  form  bereft : 
So,  when  feme  brawny  facrificer  knocks,      350 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offered  ox, 
His  eye-balls  rooted  out  are  thrown  to  ground; 
His  nofe  difmantled  in  his  mouth  is  found, 
His  jaws,  cheeks,    front,    one  undiftinguifh'd, 

wound. 

This,  Delates,  the  avenger,  could  not  brook ; 
ijl  But,  by  the  foot,  a  maple-board  he  took,  356 
And  hurl'd  at  Amycus  ;  his  chin  is  bent 
Againit  his  cheft,  and  down  the  Centaur  fent ; 
Whom  fputtering  bloody  teeth,  the  fecond  blow 
Of  his  drawn  fword  difpatch'd  to  fhades  below. 

Grineus  was  near ;  and  call  a  furious  look 
On  the  fide-altar,  cens'd  with  facred  fmoke. 
And  bright  with  flaming  fires ;    The  gods,  he 

cry'd, 
Have  with  their  holy  trade  our  hands  fupply'd: 
Why  ufe  we  not  their  gifts  ?    Then  from    the 

floor  365 

An  altar-fl:one  he  heav'd,  with  all   the  load  it 

bore : 
Altar  and  altars  freight  together  flew  "\ 

Where  thickefl:  throng'd  the  Lapithasan  crew;  C 
And,  at  once,  Broteas  and  Oryus  flew  :  ) 

Oryus'  mother,  Mycale,  was  known  S70 

Down  from  her  fphere   to   draw    the    laboring 

moon. 

M  m  2 
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Exaclius  cry'd,  Unpunifti'd  fliall  not  go 
This  fafl;,  if  arms  are  found  againft  the  foe. 
He  look'd  about,  where  on  a  pine  were  fpread 
The  votive  horns  of  a  flag's  branching  head:  37^ 
At  Grineus  thefe  he  throws  ;  fo  juft  they  fly, 
That  the  ftiarp  antlers  ftuck  in  either  eye  : 
Breathlefs  and  bhnd  he  fell ;  with   blood   be- 

fmear'd. 
His  eye-balls  beaten  out  hung  dangling  on  his 

beard.  379 

Fierce  Rhaetus,  from    the    hearth,    a  burning 

brand  sso 

Sele6ls,  and  whirling  waves ;  'till,  from  his  hand 
The  fire  took  flame  ;  then  dafti'd   it   from  the 

right. 
On  fair  Charaxus''  temples,  near  the  fight : 
The  whiftling  peft  came  on,   and   pierc'd  the 

bone, 
And  caught  the  yellow    hair,   that   flirivell'd 

while  it  flione  :  385 

Caught,  like  dry   ftubble  fir'd,  or  hke  feer- 

wood ; 
Yet  from  the  wound  enfu'ci  no  purple  flood  ; 
But  looked  a  bubbling  mafs  of  frying  blood. 
His  blazing  locks  fent  forth  a  crackhng  found. 
And  hifs'd,  like  red-hot  iron  within  the  fmithy 

drown'd.  390 

The  wounded  warrior  fliook  his  flaming  hair. 
Then  (what  a  team  of  horfe  could  hardly  rear) 


I 
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He  heaves  the  threfliold-ftone;  but  could  not 

throw  ; 
The  weight  itfelf  forbad  the  threatened  blow  ; 
Which,  dropping  from   his  hfted   arms,   came 
down  $gs 

Full  on  Cometes'  head,  and  crufti'd  his  crown 
Nor  Rhaetus  then  retained  his  joy  ,    but  faid, 
So  by  their  fellows  may  our  foes  be  fped, 
Then  with  redoubled  ftrokes  he  phes  his  head 
The  burning  lever  not  deludes  his  pains ,       400 
But  drives  the  batter'd  fkull  within  the  brains. 
Thus  flufh'd,  the  conqueror,  with  force  re- 
newed, 
Evagrus,  Dryas,  Corythus,  purfu'd  : 
Firft,  Corythus,  with  downy  cheeks,  he  flew ; 
Whofe  fall  when  fierce  Evagrus  had  in  view,405 
He  cry'd,     AVhat    palm  is    from   a    beardlefs 

prey? 
Rhaetus  prevents  what  more  he  had  to  fay  ; 
And  drove  within  his  mouth  the  fiery  death, 
Which    entered  hilfing    in,     and    chok'd    his 

breath. 
At  Dryas  next  he  flew  ;  but  weary  chance    4.10 
No  longer  would  the  fame  fuccefs  advance. 
But  while  he  whirled  in  fiery  circles  round     ^ 
The  brand,  a  fliarpen'd   flake  ftrong  Dryasf 
found ;  { 

And  in  the  flioulder's  joint  infli6ls  the  wound.  ^ 
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The  weapon  ftruck :  which  roaring  out  with, 
pain  415 

He  drew ;    nor  longer  durft  the  fight  main- 
tain, 
But  turn'd  his  back,  for  fear; and  fled  amain. 
With  him  fled  Orneus,  with  Hke  dread  pofiefs'd; 
Thaumas  and  Medon,  wounded  in  the  breafl:, 
And  Mermeros,  in  the  late  race  renown'd,    420 
Now  limping  ran,  and  tardy  with  his  wound. 
Pholus  and  Melaneus  from  fight  withdrew, 
And  Abas    maim'd,   who   boars  encountering 

flew : 
And  augur  Aftylos,  whofe  art  in  vain 
From  fight  diffuaded  the  four-footed  trail 
Now  beat  the  hoof  with  Neflijs  on  the  plai 
But  to  his  fellow  cry^d,  Be  fafely  flow. 
Thy  death  deferred  is  due  to  great  Alcides'  bow. 
Mean  time  fl:rong  Dryas  urg'd  his  chance  fo 
well, 
That  Lycidas,  Areos,  Imbreus  fell ;  43o 

Ail,  one  by  one,  and  fighting  face  to  face : 
Crenaeus  fled,   to  fall  with  more  difgrace  : 
For,  fearful  while  he  look'd  behind,  he  bore. 
Betwixt  his  nofe  and  front,  the  blow  before. 
Amid  the  noife  and  tumult  of  the  fray,         435 
Snoring  and  drunk  with  wine,  Aphidas  lay. 
Fv'n  then  the  bowl  within  his  hand  he  kept, 
And  on  a  bear's  rough  hide  fecurely  flept. 


n,  42a\. 
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Him  Phorbas  with  his  flying  dart  transfixed  ; 
Take  thy  next  draught  with   Stygian  waters 

mix'd,  440 

And  fleep  thy  fill,  the  infulting  vi6lor  cry'd; 
Surpris'd  with  death  unfelt,  the  Centaur  dy'd : 
The  ruddy  vomit,  as  he  breath'd  his  foul, 
Repafs'd  his  throat,  and  fill'd  his  empty  bowl. 

I  faw  Petraeusi  arms  employed  around        415 
A  well-grown  oak,  to  root  it  from  the  ground. 
This  way,  and  that,    he  wrench'd   the  fibrous 

bands. 
The  trunk  was  like  a  fapling  in  his  hands. 
And  ftill  obey'd  the  bent:  while  thus  he  flood, 
Pirithous'  dart  drove  on,  and  nail'd  him  to  the 

wood.  450 

Lycus  and  Chromys  fell,  by  him  opprefs'd : 
Helops  and  Di6lys  added  to  the  reft 
A  nobler  palm  :   Helops,  through  either  ear 
Transfixed,  received  the  penetrating  fpear.     454. 
This  Dictys  faw;  and  feiz'd  with  fudden  fright. 
Leapt  headlong  from  the  hill  of  fteepy  height ; 
And  crufh'd  an  alh  beneath,   that  could  notj 

bear  his  weight. 
The  fhatter'd  tree  receives  his  fall,  and  ftrikes, 
Within   his  full-blown  paunch,    the    fliarpen^d 

fpikes. 
Strong  Aphareus  had  heav'd  a  mighty  fton^e,  45o 
The   fragment  of  a   rock,    and  would    have 

thrown ; 
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But  Thefeus,  with  a  club  of  harden'd  oak, 
The  cubit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke  ; 
And   left   him   maimM :    nor   feconded    thci 

firoke. 

Then  leapt  on  tall  Bianor's  back  :  (who  bore  465 
No  naortal  burden  but  his  own,  before.) 
Prefs'd   with  his  knees  his  fides;  the  double 

man, 
His  fpeed  with  fpurs  increased,   unwilling  ran. 
One  hand  the  hero  faften'd  on  his  locks ; 
His  other  ply'd  him  with  repeated  ftrokes.    470 
The   club   hung  round  his  ears,  and   batter'd 

brows; 
He  falls ;  and   lalhing  up  his  heels,  his  rider 

throw^s. 
The     fame     Herculean    arms     Nedymnus 

wound ; 
And  lay  by  him  Lycotas  on  the  ground  ;  474 
And  Hippafus,  whole  beard  his  breaft  invades; 
And  Ripheus,  haunter  of  the  woodland  (hades  : 
And  Tereus,  us'd  with  mountain-bears  to  ftrive; 
And  from   their   dens  to   draw    the   indignant 

beads  alive, 
Demoleon  could  not  bear  this  hateful  {i£:ht. 
Or  the  long  fortune  of  the  Athenian  knight : 
But  puird  with  all  his  force,  to  difengage     4Si 
Erom  earth  a  pine,  the  product  of  an  age : 
The  root  ftuck  fafl :  the  broken  trunk  he  fent 
At  Thefeus  :  Thefeus  fruftrates  his  intent, 
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And  leaps  afide,  by  Pallas  warn'd,  the  blow  485 
To  (bun  :  (for  fo  he  faid  ;  and  Me  believ'd  it  fo.) 
Yet  not  in  vain  the  enormous  w  eight  was  caft ; 
Which  Grantor's  body  funder'd  at  the  waift. 
Thy  father's  fquire,  Achilles,  and  his  care  ; 
Whom,  conquered  in  the  Dolopeian  war,      490 
Their  king,  his  prefent  ruin  to  prevent, 
A  pledge  of  peace  implor'd,  to  Peleus  fent. 
Thy  fire,  with  grieving  eyes,  beheld  his  fate; 
And  cry'd,  Not  long,  lov'd  Grantor,  Ihalt  thou 

wait 
Thy  vow'd  revenge.  At  once  he  faid,  and  threw 
His  aflien-fpear,  which  quiverVl  as  it  flew,    496 
With  all  his  force  and  all  his  foul  apply 'd  ; 
The  (harp  point  entered  in  the  Centaur's  fide: 
Both   hands,    to  wrench  it  out,  the  monfter 

join'd; 
And  wrench'd  it  out ;  but  left  the  fl:eel  behind. 
Stuck  in  his  lungs  it  flood  :  inrag'd  he  rears  501 
His  hoofs,  and  down  to    ground   thy   father 

bears. 
Thus  trampled  under  foot,  his  fliield  defends 
His  head  ;  his  other  hand  the  lance  portends. 
Ev'n  while  he  lay  extended  on  the  duft,         505 
He  fped  the  Gentaur  with  one  fingle  thruft. 
Two  more  his  lance  before  transfix'd  from  far ; 
And  two  his  fword  had  flain  in  clofer  war. 
To  thefe  was  added  Dorylas:   ^ho  fpread 
A  bulFs  two  goring  horns  around  his  head.  510 
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With  thefe  he  pufli'd ;  in  blood  already  dy'd  : 
Him,  fearlefs,  I  approach'd,  and  thus  defy'd : 
Now,  monfter,  now,  by  proof  it  ihall  appear, 
Whether  thy  horns  are  (harper,  or  my  fpear. 
At  this,  I  threw  :  for  want  of  other  ward,     bis 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard. 
His  hand  it  pafs'd,  and  fix'd  it  to  his  brow  : 
Loud  fhouts  of  ours  attend  the  lucky  blow  : 
Him  Peleus  finifli'd,  with  a  fecond  wound, 
Which  through  the  navel  pierc'd  :    he  reeFd 

around,  520 

And    dragg'd   his    dangling   bowels  on  the 

ground : 
Trod  what  he  dragg'd,  and  what  he   trod  he 

crufti'd : 
And  to  his  mother-earth,  with  empty    belly, 

rulh'd. 
Nor  could  thy  form,  O  Cyllarus,  forefliow 
Thy  fate ;  (if  form  to  monfters  men  allow :)   525 
Juft  bloom'd  thy  beard,  thy    beard  of  golden 

hue  : 
Thy  locks,  in  golden  waves,  about  thy  ftioul- 

ders  flew. 
Sprightly  thy  look :  thy  fliapes  in  every  part 
So  clean,  as  might  inftru6l  the  fculptor's  art : 
As  far  as  man  extended  :  where  began  530 

The  beaft,  the  beaft  was  equal  to  the  man. 
Add  but  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  and  he, 
O  Caftor,  was  a  courfer  worthy  thee. 
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So  was  his  back  proportion'd  for  the  feat ; 
So  rofe  his  brawny  cheft ;  fo  fwiftlj  mov'd  his 

feet.  S35 

Coal-black  his  colour,  but  hice  jet  it  fhone  ; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  white  alone. 
Belov'd  by  many  maidens  of  his  kind, 
Bat  fair  Hylonome  poflefs'd  his  mind ; 
Hylonome,  for  features,  and  for  face,  540 

Excelling  all  the  nymphs  of  double  race  : 
Nor  lefs  her  blandifhments,  than  beauty,  move  ; 
At  once  both  loving,  and  confeffing  love. 
For  him  flie  drefs^d  ;  for  him  with  female  care 
She  comb'd,  and  fet  in  curls,  her  auburn  hair. 
Of  rofes,  violets,  and  lilies  mix'd,  545 

And  fprigs  of  flowing  rofemary  betwixt, 
She  form'd  the  chaplet,  that  adorn'd  her  front : 
In  waters  of  the  Pegafaean  fount, 
And  in  the  flreams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 
She  wafti'd   her  face,    and  bath'd  her  twice  a 

day.  551 

The  fcarf  of  furs,  that  hung  below  her  fide, 
Was  ermin,  or  the  panther's  fpotted  pride ; 
Spoils  of  no  common  beafl: :  with  equal  flame 
They  lov'd :    their  fylvan   pleafures  were   the 

fame :  ^^^ 

All  day  they  hunted  ;  and  when  day  expired, 
Together  to  fome  fliady  cave  retired. 
Invited,  to  the  nuptials  both  repair: 
And,  fide  by  fide,  they  both  engage  in  war. 
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Uncertain  from  what  hand,  a  flying  dart  560 
At  Cyllarus  was  fent,  which  pierc'd  his  heart. 
The  javehn  drawn  from  out  the  mortal  wound, 
He  faints  with  fiaggering  fleps,  and   feeks  the 

ground  : 
The  fair  within  her  arms  received  his  fall. 
And  flrove  his  wandering  fpirits  to  recal :     565 
And  while  her  hand  the  ftreaming  blood  op- 
posed, 
Join'd  face  to  face,  his  lips  with  hers  (he  closed. 
Stifled  with  kiffes,  a  fweet death  he  dies; 
She  fills  the  fields  with  undiftinguifli'd  cries : 
At  leaft  her  words  were  in  her  clamour  drown'd; 
For  my  ftunn'd  ears  received  no  vocal  found.  571 
In  madnefs  of  her  grief,  (he  feiz'd  the  dart 
New-drawn,    and   reeking   from    her    lover's 

heart ; 
To  her  bare  bofom  the  fliarp  point  apply 'd, 
And  wounded  fell ;  and  falhng  by  his  fide,  575' 
Embraced   him  in    her  arms,    and  thus  em- 
bracing dy'd. 
Ev'n  fiill,  methinks,  I  fee  Phaeocomes ; 
Strange  was  his  habit,  and  as  odd  his  drefs. 
Six  lions'  hides,  with  thongs  together  faft. 
His  upper  part  defended  to  his  waift ;  68O 

And  where  man  ended,  the  continued  veft. 
Spread  on  his  back,  the  houfs  and  trappings  of 
a  beaiS:, 
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A  {lump  too  heavy  for  a  team  to  draw, 
(It  feems  a  fable,  though  the  fa6l  I  faw  ;) 
He  threw  at  Pholon ;  the  defcending  blow  585 
Divides  the  fkull,  and  cleaves  his  head  in  two. 
The  brains,  from  nofe  and  mouth,  and  either 

ear, 
Came  iffuing  out,  as  through  a  colendar 
The  curdled  milk  :  or  from  the  prefs  the  whey, 
Driven  down  by  weights  above,  is  drained  away. 
But  him,  while  (looping  down  to  fpoil  the 

flain,  591 

Pierc'd  through  the  paunch,  I  tumbled  on  the 

plain. 
Then  Chthonius  and  Teleboas  I  flew : 
A  fork  the  former  arm'd ;    a   dart  his  fellow 

threw: 
The  javelin  wounded  me ;  (behold  the  fear.)  59s 
Then  was  my  time  to  feek  the  Trojan  war ; 
Then  I  was  He6lor's  match  in  open  field ; 
But  he  was  then  unborn  ;  at  leaft  a  child; 
Now,  I  am  nothing.     I  forbear  to  tell 
By  Periphantes  how  Pyretus  fell ;  600 

The  Centaur  by  the  Knight:  nor  will  I  ftay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  he  dealt  that  day: 
What  honour,  with  a  pointlefs  lance,  he  won, 
Stuck  in  the  front  of  a  four-footed  man.         604 
What  fame  young  Macareus  obtained  in  fight : 
Or  dwell  on  Neflus,  now  returned  from  flight. 
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How  prophet  Mopfus  not  alone  divin'd, 
Whofe  valour  equalled  his  forefeeing  mind. 

Already  Caeneus,  with  his  conquering  hand, 
Had  flaughter'd  five  the  boldeft  of  their  band  : 
Pyrachmus,  Helymus,  Antimachus,  6ii 

Bromus  the  brave,  and  ftronger  Stiphelus ; 
Their  names  1  numbered,  and  remember  well, 
No  trace  remaining,  by  what  wounds  they  fell. 
Latreus,  the  bulkieft  of  the  double  race,    61 5 
Whom  the  fpoil'd  arms  of  flain  Halefus  grace, 
In  years  retaining  ftill  his  youthful  might. 
Though  his  black  hairs  were  interfpers'd  with 

white, 
Betwixt  the  embattled  ranks  began  to  prance, 
Proud  of  his  helm,  and  Macedonian  lance;  620 
And  rode  the  ring  around ;  that  either  hoft 
Might  hear  him,  while   he  made  this   empty 

boaft. 
And  from  a  ftrumpet  fliall  we  fufFer  fhame  ? 
Por  Caenis  ftill,  not  Caeneus  is  thy  name: 
And  ftill  the  native  foftnefs  of  thy  kind  625 

Prevails,  and  leaves  the  woman  in  thy  mind. 
Remember  what   thou  wert:  Mhat  price  was 

paid 
To  change  thy  fex  :  to  make  thee  not  a  maid  : 
And  but  a  man  in  ftiew  :  go,  card  and  fpin  ; 
And  leave  the  bufinefs  of  the  war  to  men.    630 

While  thus  the  boafter  exercised  his  pride, 
The  fatal  fpear  of  Caeneus  reached  his  lide  : 
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Jiift  in  the  mixture  of  the  kinds  it  ran  ; 
Betwixt  the  nether  breaft  and  upper  man. 
The  moniier  mad  with  rage,    and  Itung  with 

fmart,  635 

Plis  lance  dire6ted  at  the  hero's  heart : 
It  ftrook;    but   bounded   from   his  hardened 

breaft, 
Like  hail  from  tiles,  which  the  fafe  houfe  inveft; 
Nor  feem'd  the  ftroke  with  more  effect  to  come, 
Than  a  fmall  pebble  falling  on  a  drum.  640 

He  next  his  fauchion  try'd,  in  clofer  fight ; 
But  the  keen  fauchion  had  no  power  to  bite. 
Hhe  thruft ;  the  blunted  point  returned  again : 
Since  downright  blows,   he  cry'd,   and  thrufts 

are  vain, 
I'll  prove  his  fide  :  in  flrong  embraces  held,  645 
He  proved  his  fide ;  his  fide  the  fword  repell'd  : 
His  hollow  belly  echo'd  to  the  ftroke ; 
Untouched  his  body,  as  a  folid  rock  ; 
Aim'd  at  his  neck  at  laft,  the  blade  in  fhiversj 

broke. 
The  impaffive  knight  ftood  idle,  to  deride 
His  rage,  and  offered  oft  his  naked  fide  :     651 
At  length,  Now,  monfter,  in  thy  turn,  he| 

cry'd. 

Try  thou  the  ftrength  of  Ceeneus:  at  the  word 
He   thruft;  and  in  his  flioulder  plung'd  the 

fword. 
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Then   writh'd  his   hand;  and  as  he  drove  it 

down,  656 

Deep  in  his  breaft,  made  many  wounds  in  one. 

The  Centaurs  faw,  inrag'd,  the  unhop'd  fuc- 

cefs ; 
And,  rufhing  on,  in  crowds,  together  prefs ; 
At  him,  and  him  alone,  their  darts  they  threw : 
Repul.s'd  they  from  his  fated  body  flew.         660 
Amaz'd  they  flood ;  till  Monychus  began, 
O  fliame,  a  nation  conquered  by  a  man  ! 
A  woman-man;  yet  more  a  man  is  he. 
Than  all  our  race ;  and  what  he  was,  are  we.  66i 
Now,  what  avail  our  nerves  ?  the  united  force. 
Of  two  the  fl:rongeft  creatures,  man  and  horfe? 
Nor  goddefs-born,  nor  of  Ixion's  feed 
We  feem  ;  (a  lover  built  for  Juno's  bed  ;) 
Mafler'd  by  this  half  man.     Whole  mountains 

throw 
With  woods  at  once,  and  bury  him  below.   670 
This  only  way  remains.     Nor  need  we  doubt 
To  choak  the  foul  within,  though  not  to  force 

it  out. 
Heap  weights,  inftead  of  wounds  :  He  chanc'd 

to  fee 
Where  fouthern  ftorms  had  rooted  up  a  tree  ; 
This,    rais'd   from  earth,    againfl:  the   foe  he 

threw ;  *  67s 

The  example  fhewn,  his  fellow-brutes  purfue. 
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With  foreft-loads  the  warrior  they  invade ; 
Othrys  and  Pehon  foon  were  void  of  fliade  ; 
And  fpreading  groves  were  naked  mountainsi 

made. 
Prefs'd  with  the   burden,    Cseneus  pants  for 

breath ;  cso 

And  on  his  (boulders  bears  the  wooden  death. 
To  heave  the  intolerable  weight  he  tries; 
At  length  it  rofe  above  his  mouth  and  eyes ; 
Yet  ftill  he  heaves  :  and  ftruggling  with  defpair, 
Shakes  all  afide,  and  gains  a  gulp  of  air :      685 
A  fliort  relief,  which  but  prolongs  his  pain ; 
He  faints  by  fits ;  and  then  refpires  again  : 
At  laft,  the  burden  only  nods  above, 
As  when  an  earthquake  ftirs  the  Idaean  grove. 
Doubtful  his  death  :  he  fufFocated  feem'd      690 
To  moft;  but  otherwife  our  Mopfus  deem'd  : 
Who  faid  he  faw  a  yellow  bird  arife 
From  out  the  pile,  and  cleave  the  liquid  (kies: 
I  faw  it  too,  with  golden  feathers  bright. 
Nor  e'er  before  beheld  fo  ftrange  a  fight.       695 
Whom  Mopfus  viewing,  as  it  foar'd  around 
Our   troop,    and  heard  the  pinions'    rattling 

found. 
All  hail,  he  cry'd,    thy  country's  grace  and 

love ; 
Once  firft  of  men  below,    now  firft  of  birds 

above. 

vol.  Ill  •  N  n 
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Its  author  to  the  (lory  gave  belief:  700 

For  us,  our  courage  was  increased  by  grief: 
Afliamed  to  fee  afingle  man,  purfuM 
With  odds,  to  fink  beneath  a  muUitude  : 
We  pufli'd  the  foe,  and  forc'd  to  fliameful  fight; 
Part  fell;  and  part  eftap'd   by   favour  of  the 
night.  705 

This  tale,  by   Nefl:or  told,    did  much  dif- 
pleafe 
Tlepolemus,  the  feed  of  Hercules: 
For,  often  he  had  heard  his  father  fay. 
That  he  himfelf  was  prefent  at  the  fray  ; 
And  more  than  fliar'd  the  glories  of  the  day. 

Old  Chronicle,  he  faid,  among  the  refl:,    711 
You  might  have  nam'd  Alcides  at  the  leafi: : 
Is  he  not  worth  yourpraife  ?  The  Pylian  prince 
Sigh'd  ere  he  fpoke;  then  made  this  proud  de- 
fence. 
My  former  woes,  in  long  oblivion  drown'd,  71s 
I  would  have  loft ;  but  you  renew  the  wound  : 
Better  to  pafs  him  o'er,  than  to  relate 
The  caufe  I  have  your  mighty  fire  to  hate. 
His  fanpe  has  fill'd  the  world,  and   reached  the 

(Which,  oh,  I  wifii,  with  truth,  I  could  deny  !) 
We  praife  not  He6lor;  though  his  name,  we 

know, 
Is  great  in  arms ;  'tis  hard  to  praife  a  foe. 
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He^ your  great  father,  levellxl  to  the  ground 
Melfenia's  towers  :  nor  better  fortune  found 
Elis,  and  Pylus  ;  that,  a  neighboring  ftate,  7Q5 
And  this,  my  own:  both  guiltlefs  of  their  fate. 
To  pafs  the  reft,  twelve,  wanting  one,  he  flew. 
My   brethren,  who   their  birth    from  Neleus 

drew. 
All  youths  of  early  promife,  had  they  Hv'd ; 
By  him  they  perilh'd  :  I  alone  furviv'd.         730 
The  reft;  were  eafy  conqueft  :  but  the  fate 
Of  Periclymenos  is  wond'rous  to  relate. 
To  him  our  common  grandfire  of  the  main 
Had  given  to  change  his  form,  and,  changed, 

refume  again. 
Vary'd  at  pleafure,  every  fhape  he  try'd  ;       73$ 
And  in  all  beafts  Alcides  ftill  defy'd  : 
Vanquifti'd  on  earth,  at  length  he  foar'd  above ; 
Chang'd   to  the  bird  that   bears  the   bolt  of 

Jove : 
The  new  diflembled  eagle,   now  endu'd 
With  peak  and  pounces,  Hercules  purfu'd,    740 
And  cuff'd  his  manly  cheeks,  and  tore  his  face  ; 
Then,  fafe  retired,  and  towered  in  empty  fpace, 
Alcides  bore  not  long  his  Hying  foe  : 
But  bending  his  inevitable  bow. 
Reached  him  in  air,  fufpended  as  he  flood ;  745 
And  in  his  pinion  fix'd  the  feathered  wood. 
Light  was  the  wound  ;  but  in  the  iinew  hung 
The  point;  and  his  difabled  wing  unftrung. 


Nil  3 
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He  wheelM  in  air,  and  ftretch'd  his  4ans  In 

vain; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  fuftain  :  75(> 
For  while  one  gathered  wind,  one  uniupply'd 
Hung  drooping  down  ;  nor  pois'd  his  other  fide. 
He  fell:  the  (haft  that  flightly  was  imprefs'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increased. 
Drove  through  his  neck,  aflant ;  he  fpurns  the 
ground,  755 

And    the    foul    ifTues    through    the    weazon's 
wound. 

Now,  brave  commander  of  the  Rhodian  feas, 
What  praife  is  due  from  me  to  Hercules? 
Silence  is  all  the  vengeance  I  decree  759 

For  my  flain  brothers;  but  'tis  peace  with  thee. 

Thus  with  a  flowing  tongue  old  Neftor  fpoke; 
Then,  to  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke  : 
At  length  with  wearinefs  and  wine  opprefs'd. 
They  rife  from  table,  and  withdraw  to  refl:.  764 

The  fire  of  Cygnus,  monarch  of  the  main,  -j 
Mean  time,  laments  his  fon  in  battle  flain :  \. 
And  vows  the  viftor's  death,  nor  vows  in  vain.j 
For  nine  long  years  the  fmother'd  pain  he  bore  ; 
(Achilles  was  not  ripe  for  fate  before :)  769^ 

Then  when  he  faw  the  promised  hour  was  near, 
He  thus  befpoke  the  god,  that  guides  the  yean 
Immortal  offspring  of  my  brother  Jove  ; 
My  brightefl  nephew,  and  whom  bed  I  love. 
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Whofe  hands  were  join'd  with  mine,  to  raifethe 

wall 
Of  tottering  Troy,  now  nodding  to  her  fall  ',775 
Doft  thou  not  n^iourn  our  power  employed  in 

vain  ; 
And  the  defenders  of  our  citv  flain  ? 
To  pafs  the  reft,  could  noble  Heftor  lie 
Unpity'd,  dragg^l  around  his  native  Troy  ? 
And  yet  the  murderer  lives:  himfelf  by  far  78O 
A  greater  plague,  than  all  the  wafteful  war : 
He  lives ;  the  proud  Pelides  lives,  to  boaft; 
Our  town  deftroy^d,  our  common  labour  loft  ! 
O,  could  I  meet  him  !  But  I  wi(h  too  late, 
To  prove  my  trident  is  not  in  his  fate.  7^5 

But  let  him  try  (for  that's  allowed)  thy  dart, 
And  pierce  his  only  penetrable  part. 

Apollo  bows  to  the  fuperior  throne  ; 
And  to  his  uncle's  anger  adds  his  own. 
Then,  in  a  cloud  involved,  he  takes  his  flight. 
Where   Greeks  and  Trojans  mix'd  in  mortal 

fight;  791 

And  found  out  Paris,    lurking  where  he  ftood, 
And  ftain'd  his  arrows  with  plebeian  blood : 
Phoebus  to  him  alone  the  god  confefs'd, 

LThen  to  the  recreant  knight  he  thus  addrefs'd. 
Doft  thou   not  blufh,    to    fpend  thy  {hafts  in 
vain  79^ 

On  a  degenerate  and  ignoble  train  ? 
■ 
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If  fame,  or  better  vengeance,  be  thy  care, 
There  aim^  and,  with  one  arrow,  end  the  war. 
He  faid ;  and  fhew'd  from  far  the  blazing' 

fliield  800 

And  fword,  which   but  Achilles  none  could 

wield ; 
And  how  he  mov'd  a  god,  and    mow'd   the 

Handing  field. 
The  deity  himfelf  directs  aright 
The  invenom'd  (haft;  and  wings  the  fatal  flight. 
Thus  fell  the  foremoft  of  the  Grecian  name  ; 
And  he,  the  bafe  adulterer,  boafts  the  fame,  806 
A  fpeftacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train  ; 
And  pleafe  old  Priam,  after  He6lor  flain. 
If  by  a  female  hand  he  had  forefeen  "^ 

He  was  to  die,  his  wifli  had  rather  been     si  of 
The  lance  and  double  ax  of  the  fair  warrior^ 

queen.  } 

And  now,  the  terror  of  the  Trojan  field. 
The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  fliield. 
High  on  a  pile,  the  unconquer'd  chief  is  plac'd  : 
The  god,  that  arm'd  him  firfl:,  confumM  at  laft. 
Of  all  the  mighty  man,  the  fmall  remains     siG 
A  little  urn,  and  fcarcely  filFd,  contains. 
Yet  great  in  Homer,  flifl  Achilles  lives; 
And,  equal  to  himfelf,  himfelf  furvives. 

His  buckler  owns  its  former  lord;  and  brings 
^ew  caufe  of  ftrife  betwixt  contending  kings ; 
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Who  worthieft,  after  him,  his  fword  to  wield. 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  fuftain  his  (hield.     823 
Ev'n  Diomede  fat  mute,  with  down-caft  eyes  ; 
Confcious  of  wanted  worth  to  win  the  prize  : 
Nor  Menelaus  prefum'd  thefe  arms  to  claim, 
Nor  he  the  king  of  men,  a  greater  name. 
Two  rivals  only  rofe  :  L'aertes'  fon. 
And  the  vaft  bulk  of  Ajax  Telamon. 
The  king,  who  cheriQi'd  each  with  equal  love, 
And  from  himfelf  all  envy  would  remove,     83i 
Left  both  to  be  determine  by  the  laws ; 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferred  the  caufe. 
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